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JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


1936 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CATALOG 


o) 

LASELL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Announcement 

for  1936  - 1937 


AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
19  3 6 


East  Entrance  to  Bragdon  Hall 


CALENDAR 


1936-1937 


1936 

September  18 
September  19 

September  21 
November  14 

November  25,  after  classes,  to 
November  30,  for  classes 
December  18,  10:45  A.  M.,  to 

1937 

January  5,  for  classes 
February  1 ... 

March  26  ... 

March  26,  10:45  A.  M.,  to 
April  6,  for  classes 
June  11 


. Arrival  of  New  Students 

) Registration  of  New  Students 

f and  Arrival  of  Old  Students 

. . . Formal  Opening 

. . End  of  First  Quarter 

| . . Thanksgiving  Recess 

. . Christmas  Vacation 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester 
. End  of  Third  Quarter 

. . Spring  Vacation 

End  of  Second  Semester 

. . . Class  Night 

Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 
. Baccalaureate  Sunday 
. Commencement  Day 


June  12 

June  13 
June  14 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class. 
Each  student  must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  pres- 
ent at  her  first  class. 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 


FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  President 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Junior  College 


President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

Vice-President 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 

Clerk 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 
T reasurer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 
DR.  HENRY  F.  KEEVER 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


Executive  Board 

MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 
W.  J.  SPAULDING 
JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT 
MRS.  A.  D.  PIERCE 


T r us  tees 
1931— 1936 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY  . 

JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 
[RENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.)  . 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW  . 


Auburndale,  Mass. 
Malden,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 


1932— 1937 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.) 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY 

RUTH  THRESHER  JENKS  (Mrs.  R.  R.) 

CORNELIA  HEMINGWAY  KILLAM  (Mrs.  Charles  L.) 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Blandford,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


1933— 1938 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT 

MABEL  T.  EAGER  .... 


. West  Medford,  Mass. 
. Dover,  Mass. 

. Auburndale,  Mass. 


1934-1939 

CHARLES  E.  HATFIELD 
CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


. West  Newton,  Mass. 
. Auburndale,  Mass. 
. Brattleboro,  Vt. 


1935— 1940 

EDWARD  J.  FROST  .... 
HENRY  F.  KEEVER  .... 
WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING  . 

MRS.  HENRY  DUNHAM  . 


Auburndale,  Mass. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  President 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921;  Instructor, 
Lasell,  1909-18;  Lasell,  1923- 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Dean  Emerita 

Student  at  Northwestern  University;  Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1902- 
GRACE  W.  IRWIN,  Registrar  and  Instructor  in  Latin 

Student  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School;  Teacher,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  High  School,  ten  years;  Principal,  Sandwich  High  School,  nineteen  years; 
Lasell,  1909-13;  1915-17;  1927- 

MARY  F.  LICHLITER,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Instructor  in  English  and  History 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1928;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1930;  Lasell,  1934- 
STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Residence,  in  charge  at 
Woodland  Park  Hall 

B.A.,  Acadia,  1897;  M.A.,  Acadia,  1908;  Lasell,  1918- 
JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  cours  de  vacances  Alliance  Francaise,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  Special  student  under  l’Abbe  Rous- 
selot,  College  of  France  (Sorbonne) ; Lasell,  1892- 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  House  Planning,  and  Lasell 
Crew  Coach 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 
REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Universidad  Mexicana,  1902-04;  Syracuse  University,  1906-07; 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  1907-08;  Assistant  Instructor  Boston  University 
Summer  School,  1917;  Instructor  Pennsylvania  State  College  Summer  School, 
1922-25;  Lasell,  1917- 

NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  and  History 

Graduate  Lasell,  1909;  B.A.,  Goucher  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Boston  University, 
1926;  Lasell,  1924- 

ELEANOR  SPOFFORD  PERLEY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1916;  Graduate  study,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1927;  Boston  University,  1934;  Lasell,  1924- 
YVONNE  VITTU  BIRKS,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  Ecole  Edgar  Quintet,  Paris,  France,  1911-15;  Brevet  Elementaire, 
Academie  de  Paris,  1913;  Student  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  1927; 
Student  la  Sorbonne,  Paris,  summers,  1929-1933;  Instructor,  Miss  Hill’s  School, 
Wellesley  Hills,  1926-27;  Lasell,  1927- 
EDITH  A.  EASTMAN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1923;  Lasell,  1927- 
KAY  PETERSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  1923;  Student  The  Art  Students’  League, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  Summer  School;  Lasell,  1927- 
IRENE  A.  RACHDORF,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Smith,  1925;  M.A.,  Tufts,  1927;  Teaching  Fellowship  in  Economics  at 
Tufts  College,  1925-27;  Lasell,  1927- 
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ELINOR  HOAG,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  1923;  Ed.M.,  Harvard,  1928;  Graduate  Study,  Rad- 
cliffe, 1927-28;  Boston  University,  1929;  Harvard  University,  1932;  Lasell, 
1928- 

ELEANOR  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Textiles 

B.A.,  Mills  College,  1923;  M.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1928;  Lasell,  1928- 
ELVIA  SPAULDING  DAVIS,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Burdett  College,  1926;  Boston  University  Summer  School,  1928; 
Instructor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  New  Salem  Academy,  1926-28;  Lasell, 

1928- 

MURIEL  R.  McCLELLAND,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1929;  B.S.,  Boston  University, 
1929;  Lasell,  1929- 

ANNETTE  M.  WATSON,  B.E.A.,  Instructor  in  Arts  and  Crafts 

B.E.A.,  Western  Reserve  University-Cleveland  School  of  Art,  1929;  Lasell, 

1929- 

ROSALIE  WILSON  MARTIN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Expression 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1927;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1929;  Play  Produc- 
tion Courses  at  the  Goodman  School  of  the  Theatre  and  University  of  Chicago; 
Lasell,  1931- 

WINIFRED  HUDSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  1921;  Graduate  Lesley  School,  1923; 
Student  Columbia  University,  summer,  1930;  Lasell,  1931- 
SALLY  E.  TURNER,  Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics 

Student  at  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School,  extension  work 
under  Clark  University;  teacher  for  two  years  at  Miss  Hill’s  School,  Wellesley 
Hills;  Woodland  Park  School,  1926-;  Lasell,  1931- 
ELIZABETH  JEWETT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin 

A. B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1931;  Instructor  in  French  and  Latin,  Woodland 
Park  School,  1 93 1 -;  Lasell,  1932- 

MARJORIE  W.  MacCUSPIE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Geology 

Graduate  Lasell,  1928;  B.S.,  Tufts  College,  1931;  Graduate  Study,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 1932;  Instructor,  Woodland  Park  School,  1931-32;  Lasell,  1932- 
MARY  A.  WORCESTER,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1917;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College,  1924; 
Graduate  Study,  Chicago  University,  summer,  1929;  Columbia  University, 
summers,  1922,  1932;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1917-19;  Kansas  State  College,  1919-29;  Georgia  State  Women’s 
College,  1929-32;  Lasell,  1932- 

KARIN  I.  ELIASSON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Lasell,  1931;  B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  1933.  Lasell,  1933- 
CHRISTINA  M.  OUTERBRIDGE,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

Specialist  in  Art,  University  of  Toronto,  1916;  Specialist  in  Physical  Training, 
University  of  Toronto,  1918.  B.A.,  English  and  History,  Queen’s  University, 

1925.  Student  and  Instructor  in  China,  1925-31.  Lasell  1933- 
CATHARINE  BANCROFT  BEATLEY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1914;  M.  A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1926;  Graduate  work 
at  University  of  Illinois  and  University  of  Wisconsin;  Lasell,  1934- 
BARBARA  ALDEN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College,  193  3;  M.A.,  1934;  Lasell,  193  5- 
EMILIE  LOUISE  BERKLEY,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.A.,  Tufts  College,  1930;  graduate  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial  School,  certi- 
ficate 1931;  Yale  University  summer  1932;  Columbia  University  summers 
1933,  1934;  Secretary,  Sea  Pines  School,  Brewster,  Mass.,  1931;  secretarial  and 
general  office  work,  Chase  Brass  & Copper  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1932; 
head  of  commercial  department  and  dean  of  girls,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  N.  H., 
1933-35;  Lasell,  1935- 
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MADELEINE  MARSH,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1934;  M.A.,  193  5;  Lasell,  193  5- 
RUTH  M.  MOODY,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1929;  B.S.,  Boston  University,  1930;  Boston  University 
summers  1932,  1934;  University  Extension  Course,  193  5;  Head  of  commercial 
department,  George  Stevens  Academy,  Bluehill,  Me.,  1931-33;  Instructor  in 
commercial  subjects,  Stetson  High  School,  Randolph,  Mass.,  1933-35;  Lasell, 
1935- 

ETHELYN  M.  WHITNEY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Lasell,  1932;  Graduate  Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Education, 
193  5;  Lasell,  193  5- 
RUTH  C.  SWEET,  B.S.,  Librarian 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1933;  Lasell,  1934- 
PRISCILLA  BRYANT,  Nurse. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music;  Instructor 
in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Ensemble,  and  Harmony,  and  Conductor  of  the  Orphean 
Club. 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1897,  and  1899  with 
honors;  Studied  two  summers  with  I.  Philipp  in  Paris,  1906-1914;  Conductor 
of  the  People’s  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-27;  Brockton  Festival  Chorus; 
Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton,  1922-;  Brockton  Civic  Orchestra,  1930-;  Choral 
Conductor  at  the  Plymouth  Pageant,  1921;  Highland  Glee  Club,  Newton, 
1922-23;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Festival  Chorus,  1923-31;  Choral  Conductor,  North- 
field  Seminary  and  Mt.  Hermon  School,  1924-25;  Choral  Society  of  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  192 5-;  Fitchburg  Festival  Chorus,  1927-31; 
Women’s  Republican  Club  Chorus,  1931-32;  Waltham  Musical  Club,  1932-; 
Lasell,  1910- 

HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Munger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French  Songs  under 
Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement;  also  three  seasons  of  interpretative 
work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 
ANNA  BABETTE  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music  and  Director  of 
Orchestra 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz,  New  England  Conservatory  and  Emmanuel 
Ondricek,  New  York;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra, 
Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  1921;  Violin 
Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside  study  in  Applied  Music, 
1921-23;  Toured  the  United  States  with  the  Chautauqua  Association;  Harmony, 
Stuart  Mason,  New  England  Conservatory;  Lasell,  1921- 
HAROLD  SCHWAB,  B.Mus.,  A.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Solfeggio, 
Harmony,  and  History  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1919  in  pianoforte;  1920,  piano- 
forte, organ,  and  secondary  subjects;  Soloist’s  Diploma  in  Organ,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1922;  Mus.  Bac.,  1928;  pupil  of  Henry  M.  Dunham 
and  Charles  Dennee;  Organist  and  director,  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  1920-21;  Second  Universalist  Church,  Boston,  1921-25;  Organ- 
ist, All  Soul’s  Church,  Lowell,  1925-33;  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Union 
Church,  Waban,  193 3-;  Fontainbleau  School  of  Music,  summer,  1928;  annual 
recitals  in  Boston;  Lasell,  1924- 
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MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  under  Alfred  Holy; 
first  harpist  of  Conservatory  Orchestra.  Appeared  with  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company;  soloist  with  People’s  Symphony;  Lasell,  1924- 
FRANK  P.  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Needham  Academy;  Fessenden  School;  Andover  Academy;  Lasell, 
1926- 

EVERETT  L.  WESCOTT,  Instructor  in  Percussion  Instruments 

Soloist  with  First  Corps  Cadet  Band;  Boston  Municipal  Band;  Ives’  Band; 
formerly  a member  of  Hollis  Street,  Festival  and  Metropolitan  Theatre  Or- 
chestras; Lasell,  1926- 
RAYMOND  ORR,  Instructor  in  Flute 

Student  under  Georges  Laurent  and  George  Barrerre;  Member  of  New  England 
Conservatory  Faculty;  First  Flute  in  Conservatory  Orchestra,  seven  years 
Lasell,  1928- 

WALTER  M.  SMITH,  Instructor  in  Trumpet  and  Cornet 

Pupil  of  Ernest  S.  Williams,  Louis  Kloepfel,  and  Emil  Mollenhauer.  First 
trumpet,  Boston  Festival  Orchestra;  cornet  soloist,  Stewart’s  Boston  Band; 
cornet  soloist  and  conductor,  Walter  Smith  and  His  Band;  Bandmaster,  Aleppo 
Temple  Band.  Lasell,  1929- 

MARY  ELLA  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in  Voice  and  Director  of  Glee  Club 

Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1899,  with  honors.  Studied 
with  Madame  Maindon,  Paris;  coached  with  Walter  Ford,  London;  Assistant 
teacher  under  Charles  Adams  White,  Boston,  1904-1909.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  at  Smith  College,  1910-1924;  Head  of  Vocal  Department  at  Knox 
School,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1925-1929.  Church  and  concert  soloist.  Lasell, 
1929- 

ARCHIE  F.  SMITH,  Instructor  in  Trombone 

First  Trombone,  Maitland  Band,  Nantasket,  1908-13;  Boston  Band,  San  Fran- 
cisco World’s  Fair,  1915;  Ives’  Band;  Walter  Smith’s  Band;  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra;  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra;  Lasell,  1930- 
CARL  WEBSTER,  Instructor  in  Violincello 

Concert  tours  with  Frieda  Hempel  and  Geraldine  Farrar;  Soloist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra;  First  ’Cellist  and  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Lasell,  1930- 
CHARLES  R.  SPAULDING,  Instructor  in  Band  Instruments 

Graduate  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music,  1916;  Head  of  Violin  Department, 
Orchestra  and  Band,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1917-20;  Violin  Depart- 
ment and  theoretical  subjects,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Conservatory  of  Music,  1920- 
21;  Director  of  Music,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  1921-26;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  public  schools,  Newton,  Mass.,  1926-;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  Camp  Wyanoke,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  1929-;  Lasell,  1935- 
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ASSEMBLY  SPEAKERS 


MERVYN  J.  BAILEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  German  and  Fine  Arts,  Boston  University 
"Art  of  Sumeria” 

"Assyrian  Art” 

“Egyptian  Art’” 

"Greek  Art” 

"Art  of  Crete  and  Mycenae” 

"Spanish  Art” 

LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D.,  Author  and  Lecturer 

"American  Humor — Artemus  Ward  to  Mark  Twain” 

"Pickwick” 

"Copperfield  and  Great  Expectations” 

DR.  JOHN  B.  MAY,  Formerly  Director  State  Division  of  Ornithology 
"Bird  Neighbors” 

"A  Trip  to  the  Gaspe  Peninsula” 

"Some  Gaspe  Birds” 

STELLA  MAREK  CUSHING,  Lecturer,  Violinist,  Chanteuse 
Czechoslovakian  Program 

LYSCOM  A.  BRUCE,  President  Newton  Rotary  Club  and  Delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  in  Mexico  City 
"Mexico” 

STACY  SOUTHWORTH,  A.B.,  Headmaster,  Thayer  Academy 
"What  Lincoln  and  Washington  Mean  to  Me” 

MRS.  STACY  SOUTHWORTH 
"Glimpses  of  Alaska” 

WILLIAM  BEARD,  D.D.,  Assistant  to  President,  Rollins  College 
"What  Shall  I Do  With  My  Life?” 

MARY  YOUNG,  Actress,  Author  and  Manager  of  the  Copley  Theatre 
"The  Stage  as  a Career” 

FIERBERT  V.  NEAL,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  Tufts 
College 

"What  Is  Man?” 

NEILSON  CAMPBELL  HANNAY,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  for  the  State  University  Ex- 
tension Courses 
"Vocabulary  Building” 

"Ireland” 

LISETTE  HENDERSON,  Counselor  at  Law 
“Some  Interesting  Cases  at  Law” 

HAROLD  F.  YOUNG,  Executive  Secretary  Mayor’s  Relief  Committee  and  Regis- 
trar of  Voters  for  the  City  of  Newton 
"City  Government” 

FRANK  ALANSON  LOMBARD,  A.M.,  Author  and  Director  of  Oriental  Tours  for 
Bureau  of  University  Travel 
"Woman’s  Place  in  the  Oriental  Family” 

RALPH  HEBARD  ROGERS,  Ph.D.,  Pastor  Auburndale  Congregational  Church 
"Dickens’s  'Christmas  Carol’  ” 

ROBERT  M.  GAY,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Simmons  College 
"Fundamentals  of  Writing” 
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ISAAC  KIBRICK 

"Germany.  Hitler’s  'My  Battle’  ” 

LEONARD  OUTERBRIDGE,  A.M.,  Associate  Secretary  of  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
"Religion  and  the  Modern  Tempo” 

ROBERT  NICHOLS,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Geology,  Tufts  College 
"Looking  Beyond  the  Commonplace” 

MRS.  T.  GRAFTON  ABBOTT 
"Understanding  Our  Behavior” 

JUDGE  THOMAS  WESTON,  Special  Justice  of  the  District  Court,  Newton,  Mass. 
"Some  Experiences  of  an  Attorney” 

KIRTLEY  F.  MATHER,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Harvard  College 
"Education  as  Life” 

"Planning  for  Prosperity” 

HUBERT  M.  CANNING,  Director  and  Chief  Traffic  Engineer,  State  Department 
of  Public  Safety 

"The  Highway  Accident  Situation  in  Massachusetts” 

BARBARA  POOR  LEAROYD,  Lecturer  from  the  Pequot  Mills 
"The  Story  of  Cotton” 

MARY  M.  BOYDEN,  formerly  with  Chase  National  Bank 
"Money — Old  and  New” 

GEORGE  H.  HILL,  JR.,  New  England  Staff  Photographer  for  the  New  York  Times 
"Experiences  of  a Newspaper  Photographer.”  Illustrated 

CLYDE  CASADY,  M.A.,  Supervisor  of  Agencies  for  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank 
Insurance 

"Savings  Bank  Insurance” 

MRS.  ARTHUR  ROTCH  of  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters 
"You  and  Your  Government” 

ALFRED  C.  SHELTON,  Manager  Afga  Ansco  Corporation,  Boston  Branch 
"Natural  Color  Pictures  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula” 

PERCY  THAYER  of  Thayer,  McNeil,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Foot  Posture” 

FRED  B.  PHLEGER,  Ph.D.,  Geology  Department,  Harvard  College 
"Parade  of  the  Living” 

"The  Coming  of  Mankind” 

"Prehistoric  Man” 

LOUISE  LELAND,  from  the  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture 

"Training  of  Women  for  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture” 

LYNDA  GOODSELL  BLAKE,  B.A.,  connected  with  the  school  at  Merzafon,  Turkey 
"Turkey” 

MURRAY  T.  TITUS,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Missionary,  M.  E.  Church  in  India  since  1910 
"India” 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 
Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.D. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
Vivian  T.  Pomeroy,  D.D. 
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HISTORY 


Lasell  Junior  College  was  founded  in  1851  by  Edward  Lasell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Williams  College,  as  a school  of  the  first  rank 
for  the  advanced  education  of  young  women.  In  1921  the  school  was 
transferred  from  private  ownership  to  a new  corporation  organized 
under  the  law  governing  non-profit  educational  institutions,  and  in 
1932  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  by  legislative  action  from 
"Lasell  Seminary”  to  "Lasell  Junior  College.”  The  trustees  and 
executive  officers  have  cooperated  in  the  development  of  a school  in 
which  the  traditional  academic  and  cultural  courses  are  offered  with 
opportunities  for  those  who  desire  to  take,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
certain  vocational  courses  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
day  young  woman. 

Lasell  was  a pioneer  in  this  country  in  offering  courses  in  home 
economics  as  a part  of  its  regular  curriculum,  having  entered  this 
field  in  the  fall  of  1877.  In  music,  art,  expression  and  business  train- 
ing it  has  for  many  years  maintained  high  standards  of  work.  The 
school  has  kept  abreast  of  progress  made  in  the  education  of  women, 
but  has  steadily  maintained  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is  non- 
sectarian, but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative 
Christian  homes. 


LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Auburndale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet 
residential  district,  with  a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and 
unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming,  the  climate  healthful.  Au- 
burndale is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  easily  available  public  and  private  motor 
car  service  afford  ready  access  to  this  center  of  literary,  musical,  and 
artistic  culture.  New  York  express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant.  Ten  minutes*  walk  from 
the  college  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out  among  wooded 
slopes,  offering  excellent  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Grounds 

The  property  of  the  college  covers  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds,  for 
the  most  part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  green  lawns  and 
hillsides,  beautiful  trees,  flowers,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  driveways  and 
playgrounds  afford  plenty  of  room  for  walks  and  outdoor  sports  and 
serve  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  school. 
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Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly 
comfortable. 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the 
group.  In  it  are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation,  and  music 
rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors,  library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This  hall,  formerly  known  as  Cush- 
man Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon,  principal  from 
1874-1908. 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge,  and  con- 
tains the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  and  laboratories  and  recita- 
tion rooms  for  home  economics  and  biology  classes.  Clark  Cottage, 
Carpenter  Hall,  and  Gardner  Hall  on  Woodland  Road,  are  senior  resi- 
dence houses.  Each  house  accommodates  a group  of  fifteen  or  more 
students  with  two  teachers  in  charge. 

Blaisdell  House,  on  Hawthorne  Avenue,  has  a complete  modern 
housekeeping  equipment  and  is  occupied  and  managed  by  successive 
divisions  of  the  class  in  House  Management  for  six  weeks5  sessions  of 
practice  housekeeping.  See  page  26. 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  is  on  Wood- 
land Road,  a few  minutes5  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first 
floor  are  located  the  attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are 
used  by  all  of  the  students  and  teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On 
this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the  sun  piazza  school  room  and 
the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Department.  For  a 
full  account  of  the  Junior  Department  covering  grades  seven  to  ten, 
see  the  Woodland  Park  School  catalog.  The  second,  third  and  fourth 
floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 

Lasell’s  Forests 

As  a result  of  having  taken  two  large  blocks  of  land  in  payment 
for  tuition  during  war  time,  Lasell  now  has  about  three  thousand  acres 
of  forest  land  in  central  Vermont.  These  woodlands  are  located  in 
the  towns  of  Barnard,  Stockbridge,  Bristol,  and  Middlebury,  and  are 
all  fully  stocked  with  growing  trees.  More  than  a million  young 
trees  have  been  planted  during  the  past  ten  years. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  LASELL 

The  Junior  College  covers  four  years  of  work.  The  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  correspond  to  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  and 
the  junior  and  senior  years  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  senior 
college  work. 
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The  college  work  includes  advanced  courses  in  Literature,  Lan- 
guages, Sciences,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Studies;  two-year  courses 
for  high  school  graduates  in  Home  Economics,  Music,  Art,  Dramatics, 
and  Secretarial  Training;  also  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
thorough  College  Preparatory  work  and  training  in  the  fundamental 
elementary  subjects. 

The  "Application  for  Admission**  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed 
for  each  applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application 
is  filed  a certificate  blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  registrar  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

ORGANIZATION 

Lasell  Junior  College  offers  courses  covering  a period  of  four  years. 
The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  completion  of  work  usually 
offered  in  a four  year  high  school  and  the  last  two  years  are  devoted 
wholly  to  advanced  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

A student  who  has  completed  eight  units  of  high  school  work  may 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class. 

A unit  is  counted  for  each  subject  that  is  taken  five  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week,  or  the  equivalent,  for  a school  year. 
Advanced  Standing 

A student  who  presents  twelve  high  school  units  may  be  admitted 
to  the  sophomore  class. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  junior  class  without  condition  a student  must 
present  fifteen  units  distributed  as  follows: 

A Required 

English  (four  years)  3 units 

B Restricted  Electives  5 units 

Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  Language 
History  and  Civics 
C Free  Electives 

Other  subjects,  not  including  Physical 

Training,  for  which  credit  is  given 

toward  high  school  graduation  7 units 

Total  15  units 

Units  in  home  economics,  secretarial  work  and  other  vocational 
subjects,  music  or  art  are  accepted  in  limited  number  and  subject  to 
demonstration  test. 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  in  such  courses  placement  tests  will 
be  given  upon  entrance. 
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Entrance  with  Condition 

Students  presenting  not  less  than  fourteen  units  will  be  admitted 
to  the  junior  class  on  condition  that  they  begin  at  once  to  make  up 
the  work  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Such  work  must  be  completed 
before  beginning  the  senior  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  a student  must  present  a high 
school  record  that  meets  the  requirements  stated  above  and  in  addition 
credits  for  work  equivalent  to  that  covered  by  juniors. 

Entrance  by  Certificates 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  may  present  certificates  from 
schools  previously  attended  and  receive  credits  which  appear  to  the 
registrar  to  have  been  earned.  Such  credits  are  subject  to  adjustment 
later  if  the  work  of  the  student  demonstrates  the  need  of  any  change. 

The  College  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  revise,  either  up  or  down, 
the  rating  given  to  any  student  at  entrance  if  error  or  other  sufficient 
reason  is  discovered. 

By  Examination 

If  for  any  reason  entrance  is  not  gained  by  certificate  the  student 
is  offered  the  opportunity  to  qualify  either  in  whole  or  in  any  part  by 
examination. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  be  graduated  from  Lasell,  a student  must  have  been  a regular 
student  for  at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  fifteen  units  required 
for  admission  to  full  junior  class  standing,  60  semester  hours  of  aca- 
demic work  and  the  required  work  in  Physical  Education  must  be 
completed.  The  academic  work  must  include  English  3,  and  one  year 
of  Algebra  or  other  Mathematics  and  two  years  of  a foreign  language 
unless  these  requirements  have  been  covered  in  high  school.  The 
passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C average  is  required  for  graduation.  The 
marks  for  the  first  and  third  quarters  are  tentative  marks;  the  ranking 
grades  are  the  semester  grades. 

The  courses  outlined  in  the  following  pages  are  subject  to  reason- 
able modifications,  but  the  course  elected  must  be  coherent  and  adapted 
to  the  abilities  and  requirements  of  the  student.  The  student’s  pro- 
gram must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Registrar  before  she  will  be 
admitted  to  classes. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates 
are  given  to  students  who  complete  the  courses  in  Art,  Expression, 
Home  Economics,  Music,  or  Secretarial  Studies  with  the  required 
grade.  See  page  46. 
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Honor  Credits 

From  two  to  four  hours’  extra  credit  counting  toward  graduation 
may  be  won  by  superior  scholarship  in  all  subjects  taken.  See  page  46. 

Special  Students 

Young  women  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  may  be  admitted  without  regular  classification.  Such 
students  have  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  regularly  classi- 
fied students,  but  may  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  have  special  interest. 

Advanced  Standing  with  Senior  Colleges 

Beginning  as  early  as  the  year  1888,  more  than  sixty  senior  colleges 
and  universities  have  given  advanced  standing  to  students  for  work 
done  at  Lasell.  A satisfactory  college  preparatory  record  and  an  aver- 
age grade  of  B for  college  work  done  at  Lasell  are  required  for  recom- 
mendation for  such  advanced  standing. 

OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Courses  in  Music  see  pp.  37-38-39 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  the  regular  English 
courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  high  school,  and  also  the  courses 
in  language,  mathematics  and  history  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Junior  College.  If  possible,  new 
students  should  take  Oral  English  and  Freehand  Drawing,  unless 
equivalent  courses  have  already  been  completed. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  have  a program  of  at  least  \6l/2 
hours. 

If  fewer  than  four  students  apply  for  an  announced  subject,  the 


subject  may  be  omitted. 

Freshman: 

Required  Hours 

English  I ........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . \l/2 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

History  1 ........  4 

Mathematics  2 or  3 . . . . . . . 4 

Biology  1 ........  4 

Freehand  Drawing  .......  1 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 l/z  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . . 1 or  2 


Oral  English  . . . . . . . . 1 
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Sophomore: 

Required  Hours 

English  2 ........  4 

Physical  Education  . . - . . . . 1 l/z 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

History  1 4 

Mathematics  ........  4 

Chemistry  1 ........  4 

Sewing  .........  4 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 Vi  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . . 1 or  2 

Oral  English  ........  1 

Typewriting  7 .......  2 

Junior: 

Required  Hours 

English  3 .........  3 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . \l/2 

Senior: 

Required  Hours 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . \l/2 

Electives  to  complete  the  required  number  of  hours  may  be  chosen 
by  qualified  students  among  any  of  the  subjects  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  but  the  course  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
registrar. 


REGULAR  COURSES 


The  requirements  of  the  following  two  year  courses  are  necessarily 
somewhat  rigid,  but  each  is  subject  to  certain  modifications  to  meet 
the  individual  requirements  of  the  student. 

Home  Economics 

SEWING  MAJOR 


First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Clothing  1 ..........  3 

Textiles  | 2 

Dress  Design  ) ’ 

Foods  ..........  3 

Elective  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . ll/2 
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I6I/2 


Second  Year 

English  4 or  Literature  or  Art  History  . 
Clothing  2 . 

House  Planning  ) 

House  Furnishing  ) 

Physiology  ) 

Child  Care  5 

Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education  .... 

FOODS  MAJOR 

First  Year 

English  3 ..... 

Foods  ...... 

Clothing  1 . 

Applied  Chemistry  or  Biology 
Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education  .... 


Second  Year 

English  4 or  Literature  or  Art  History 
House  Management  .... 
Physiology  ? 

Child  Care  ) 

Dietetics  ...... 

House  Planning  ) 

House  Furnishing  ) * 

Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education  . . . . 

MERCHANDISING 
First  Year 

English  3 ..... 

Applied  Chemistry  ? 

Bookkeeping  ; * 

Clothing  Survey  .... 

Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design  ) 
Dress  Design  ) 

Sociology  ...... 

Textiles  ? 

Elective  ) * 

Physical  Education  .... 


Hours 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1/2 

16/2 

Hours 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1/2 

16/2 

Hours 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1/2 

16/2 

Hours 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1/2 

17/2 
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Second  Year 


Public  Speaking  . 
Economics 
Psychology 
House  Planning  ? 
House  Furnishing  ) 
Retail  Training  ) 
Merchandising  $ 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Secretarial 
First  Year 

English  3 ..... 

Principles  of  Shorthand 
Typewriting  ..... 

Business  Arithmetic  .... 

Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education  . **. 


Second  Year 

Business  Correspondence  and  Filing 
Advanced  Shorthand  .... 
Advanced  Typewriting 
Accounting  ..... 
Economics  or  Business  Law  . 

Physical  Education  .... 


MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 

First  Year 

English  3 ...... 

Applied  Chemistry  ) 

Biology  . . ) 

Shorthand  1 ...... 

Typewriting  1 ..... 

Physical  Education  ..... 


Hours 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 or  more 

1/2 


16/2 

Hours 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

. 1/2 

16/2 

Hours 

2 

5 

3 

3 

3 

. 1/2 


17/2 

Hours 

3 

4 

5 
3 

1/2 

16/2 
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Carter  Hall 


Clark  Cottage  in  Winter 


Woodland  Park 


The  Bragdon  Lawn 


'The  Judgment  of  Paris” — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’5 6 


The  Toboggan  Chute,  Gardner  Hall  in  the  Distance 


Dramatic  Club  Members  in  Scene  from  "The  Goose  Hangs  High’ 


Second  Year 


Hours 


Physiology 

Bacteriology  and  Laboratory  Technology 

3 

Psychology  and  Child  Study  .... 

3 

Foods  and  Dietitics  ...... 

3 

Dictation  and  Medical  Terminology 

3 

Business  Training  ...... 

3 

Physical  Education  ...... 

. • 1/2 

16/2 

Open  to  students  whose  record  and  interests 

give  promise 

of  succesi 

in  an  exacting  program. 

English  3 

Art 

First  Year 

Hours 

3 

Medieval  History 

3 

Studio  Practice  2 

4 or  more 

Crafts 

2 

Elective 

3 

Physical  Education 

• 1/2 

English 

Second  Year 

16/2 

Hours 

Costume  Design  or  Interior  Decoration  . 

3 

Studio  Practice  3 

• • • 

3 or  more 

History  of  Art  . 

• • 

3 

Elective 

• • • 

3 

Physical  Education 

• 

V/z 

English  3 

Dramatics 

First  Year 

16^4 

Hours 

3 

Literature  . 

3 

Interpretation  2 

1 

Private  Interpretation 

1 or  more 

Dramatics  4 

1 

Physiology  or  Biology 

3 

Elective 

3 

Physical  Education 

I/a 

16/2 
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Second  Year  Hours 

Creative  Writing  . . . . . . . . 3 

Literature  ..........  3 

Interpretation  3 ........  1 

Private  Interpretation  . . . . . . 1 or  more 

Dramatic  Workshop  5 .......  1 

Psychology  .........  3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1 l/z 


16/2 

Modern  Language,  especially  French,  is  an  excellent  elective  for 
the  courses  in  Art  and  Dramatics. 


ART 

Miss  Kay  Peterson 
Mrs.  Annette  M.  Watson 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study 
art.  It  is  possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work 
in  this  department  a strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art 
while  training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed, 
and  perfectly  lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided. 
Photographs,  engravings,  and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color 
are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The  course  of  instruction  keeps  pace 
with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on  completing  it  a 
student  of  fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own  from 
original  sources. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  has  a very  good  collection  of  originals  in  oil  and  water- 
color  paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists.  The  famous  painting, 
"The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  *5  6,  is 
the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The  beautiful  bronzes  of  "The 
Crusader”  and  of  "Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of  1856  and  1857, 
respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the 
school  is  an  educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure. 
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COURSES  IN  ART 


1 Freehand  Drawing 

Two  hours  a week  instruction  for  beginners  in  art.  Drawing,  de- 
sign and  color  are  briefly  taken  up.  Marked  ability  is  in  no  way  a 
requirement  and  the  course  is  arranged  especially  for  students  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  use  of  graphic 
media.  The  acquaintance  with  these  materials  tends  to  heighten  their 
powers  of  observation  and  their  general  appreciation  of  both  art  and 
nature. 

2 General  Course 

Consists  of  the  training  in  fundamentals — composition,  design, 
theory  of  color,  anatomy,  action  sketch,  lettering,  illustration,  model- 
ing, perspective,  water  color.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double 
periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for  a year. 

3 Advanced  Course 

Advanced  work  in  design,  color  and  composition,  life  drawing,  por- 
traiture and  the  study  of  outstanding  mediums,  with  definite  training 
for  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  courses:  Fine 
Art,  Commercial  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Illustra- 
tion, Arts  and  Crafts.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double  periods  of 
studio  work  each  week  for  a year. 

4 Crafts 

One  or  more  double  periods  per  week  for  a year  in  general  work. 
The  handling  of  various  materials  and  mediums  such  as  metalry,  block 
printing,  dyeing,  and  leather  work. 

An  advanced  course  is  offered  in  metalry  or  ceramics. 

5 Commercial  Design 

Instruction  in  making  layouts,  lettering,  poster  work,  book  and 
magazine  covers,  and  advertising  illustration. 

Preparation  for  this  course  should  include  thorough  training  in  gen- 
eral drawing,  color,  and  design. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for 
a year. 

6 Interior  Decoration 

Simple  house  plan  drawing,  interior  period  architecture,  furniture 
layouts,  and  interior  elevations.  Textiles,  draperies,  wall  treatment. 
Rendering  details  in  pencil  and  water  color. 

Prerequisite : Studio  2 or  the  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for 
a year. 
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7 Costume  Design 

Study  of  historic  costume  and  its  influence  on  modern  dress,  includ- 
ing a study  of  color,  line  and  design  as  applied  to  the  individual. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for 
a year. 

8 History  of  Art 

A study  and  appreciation  of  the  lives  and  work  of  artists  and  arti- 
sans from  prehistoric  to  modern  times,  carried  on  by  the  use  of  a text- 
book, lantern  slides,  prints,  and  frequent  visits  to  Boston  Museums. 
Three  hours  a week  for  a year. 

ENGLISH 

Miss  Constance  E.  Blackstock  Miss  Elinor  Hoag 
Miss  Catharine  B.  Beatley  Miss  Sally  Turner 

Miss  Barbara  Alden  Miss  Mary  F.  Lichliter 

1 Composition  and  Literature 

A study  of  the  principles  which  make  for  correct  and  effective 
expression,  witlf  drill  in  the  fundamentals,  and  emphasis  upon  creative 
reading  and  writing.  An  appreciation  of  good  literature  is  developed 
through  the  reading  and  discussion  of  standard  prose  and  poetry. 

Required  of  freshmen . 1 unit 

2 Literature  and  Composition 

Selected  authors  with  some  attention  to  their  contemporaries  and 
period.  Work  in  analyzing  and  summarizing  selections  from  prose 
and  poetry.  Drill  in  mechanics  of  writing.  Original  composition.  An 
introduction  to  the  use  of  the  library  for  reports,  research  work,  and 
source  themes. 

Required  of  sophomores.  1 unit 

3 English 

Principles  and  practice  of  English  prose  composition,  with  drill  in 
the  mechanics  of  writing.  Readings  in  selected  literature  are  used  as 
a basis  for  written  work. 

Required  of  juniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Creative  Writing 

Practice  in  writing  the  formal  and  informal  essay,  critical  reviews, 
magazine  articles,  and  short  stories.  The  last  quarter  is  devoted  to 
individual  projects  wherein  the  student  works  on  the  literary  form  she 
most  enjoys:  narration,  biography,  translation,  and  poetry.  Magazines 
are  used  as  well  as  texts  for  literary  models. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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5 Journalism  I 

A course  in  practical  newspaper  and  magazine  work,  in  all  its 
aspects:  sources  of  news,  reporting,  news  articles,  editing  of  copy, 
proof-reading,  writing  of  headlines,  editorials,  make-up  and  general 
format.  Careful  study  of  an  excellent  textbook  in  Journalism.  Com- 
parative study  of  some  leading  newspapers.  A yearly  visit  to  a large 
newspaper  office. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

6 Journalism  II 

Similar  in  general  outline  to  Journalism  1,  except  that  the  subject 
matter  is  more  advanced.  Students  in  Journalism  2 usually  do  the  more 
responsible  work  on  the  school  publications.  Class  recitations  include 
reviews  of  books  by  leading  newspaper  men,  and  maturer  discussions  of 
journalistic  principles  and  methods  than  is  possible  in  Journalism  1. 
Emphasis  on  the  best  traditions  of  newspaper  work. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  1. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 Survey  of  English  Literature 

A study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  from  the  time  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  special  attention  to 
Beowulf,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespere,  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8a  English  Drama 

A survey  of  the  drama  of  the  English-speaking  theatre  is  made 
from  the  Miracle  and  Mystery  plays  to  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
Greek  tragedy  and  a Roman  comedy  being  used  as  a background,  and 
certain  of  the  French  dramatists  are  studied  in  the  interests  of  com- 
parison. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

8b  English  Drama 

A continuation  of  course  8 a.  A survey  of  English  dramatists  is 
made  from  Wilde  to  the  present  day,  detailed  attention  being  given 
to  Shaw  and  O’Neill.  The  plays  of  leading  contemporary  European 
dramatists  are  also  read  while  Ibsen  is  studied  for  a background  of 
our  present  theatre. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

9 Biblical  History 

A study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture with  special  emphasis  upon  the  teachings  and  personalities  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets.  Attention  also  is  given  to  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  major  ethical  and  religious  contributions  in  Hebrew 
thought.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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ORAL  ENGLISH  AND  DRAMATICS 


Miss  Rosalie  W.  Martin 


1 Public  Speaking 

The  purpose  of  .this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  address  effec- 
tively formal  and  informal  groups.  The  aim  will  be  to  overcome 
nervous  mannerisms  and  manifestations  of  self-consciousness;  to 
organize  material  logically  and  present  the  speech  clearly  and  interest- 
ingly. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  .those  entering  busi- 
ness fields. 

Iwo  hours  a week  tor  a year 

2 Interpretation 

The  course  in  Interpretation  is  progressive  and  comprehensive. 
Training  is  given  in  correct  posture,  breathing,  voice  placement,  and 
oral  interpretation  of  good  literature.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great 
authors  through  the  study  of  their  masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  pre- 
sent the  meanings  of  the  author;  to  quicken  the  perception  and  awaken 
the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  melodious  enunciation,  and  distinct 
articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates  pronounced  results. 

This  course  is  given  in  classes.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 


3 Advanced  Interpretation 

Advanced  work  in  voice,  oral  interpretation,  dialects,  pantomime 
and  repertoire.  Prerequisite : Interpretation  2. 

. _ . One  hour  a week  for  a year 

4 Dramatics 

Plays  of  merit  will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  and 
production.  Stage  business  will  be  studied  to  enable  students  to  partici- 
pate in  or  direct  amateur  or  semi-professional  plays. 

Prerequisite:  Interpretation  2 or  Public  Speaking  1. 

_ _ — y i t One  hour  a week  for  a year 

5 Dramatic  Workshop 

A practical  course  in  acting,  directing,  and  production.  Stage  set- 
tings, lighting,  and  costumes  are  carefully  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Dramatics  4.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 


Private  Instruction  in  Interpretation 

Private  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  wish  individual  help  in 
voice,  diction,  posture,  and  interpretation  of  literature.  In  this  course 
repertoire  may  be  studied  preparatory  for  platform  presentation. 


Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  art  of  the  spoken  word.  Regular  meetings  are  held  at 
which  time  programs  of  a dramatic  nature  are  given,  including  origi- 
nal plays,  skits,  monologues  and  standard  one-act  plays,  and  plans  made 
for  the  Dramatic  Club’s  participation  in  the  annual  productions  of 
three-act  plays. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


Miss  Nellie  Elizabeth  Wright  Miss  Mary  A.  Worcester 

Miss  Edith  Eastman  Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than 
in  scientific  housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advan- 
tage than  to  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  and  manufacture  of  textiles  and  clothing  as 
well  as  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is  essential  for  good 
buying  and  right  living;  that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  and 
domestic  economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the 
household;  that  preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a 
very  important  part  of  a young  woman’s  education. 

This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  move- 
ment as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  Mrs.  Bragdon,  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs. 
Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Barrows,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Loomis, 
who  have  in  turn  been  in  charge  of  the  classes  in  this  department. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Clothing  as  a major  may 
be  obtained  providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two 
years  of  B or  above,  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Foods,  Clothing 
I and  II,  Dress  Design,  Textiles,  House  Furnishing,  and  Child  Care. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Foods  as  a major  may  be 
obtained  providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years 
of  B or  above,  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Foods,  Clothing  I, 
House  Management,  Dietetics,  Child  Care,  and  House  Furnishing. 

CLOTHING 

1 Sewing 

An  elementary  course  for  high  school  students. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Clothing  I 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive 
processes  as  applied  to  garments.  The  fundamental  stitches  and  the 
use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine.  Ornamental  stitches  and  model 
work  in  patching  and  darning  and  the  various  constructive  processes. 
The  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  applied  to  the  cutting  and  design- 
ing of  underwear,  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  cotton  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Clothing  II 

Various  decorative  stitches  applied  to  household  linen,  draping  on 
the  form,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  the  making  of  dresses 
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of  wool,  silk,  and  more  elaborate  dresses  of  cotton  and  linen  for  sum- 
mer wear. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  1 . 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Clothing  III 

Constructive  processes  in  tailoring;  the  making  of  tailored  dresses 
and  coats;  remodeling  dresses. 

Prerequisite : Clothing  2.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Clothing  Survey 

Fundamental  principles  of  clothing  construction,  choice  of  pat- 
terns, materials,  accessories.  Economic  and  sociological  factors  which 
affect  clothing  problems.  Clothing  budgets  for  individuals  and  for 
families.  Clothing  needs  under  differing  circumstances.  Hygiene 
and  care  of  clothing.  Analysis  of  ready  made  garments. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
For  students  in  the  Merchandising  Course. 

6 Appreciation  of  Color,  Line,  and  Design 

The  purpose  is  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  color,  line,  and 
design  together  with  their  application  in  several  fields.  Observation 
of  merchandise  illustrating  the  principles  discussed  and  visits  to  the 
Art  Museum  to  study  textiles,  furniture,  and  ceramics  of  various  coun- 
tries and  periods. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

7 Dress  Design 

In  this  course  there  are  careful  studies  in  color,  line,  scale,  and  tex- 
ture as  applied  to  various  types;  a color  and  figure  analysis  of  each  girl 
to  assist  her  in  selecting  clothes  most  becoming  to  her  individual  style; 
studies  in  the  history  of  costume;  the  actual  making  of  one  period 
dress.  Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

8 Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  identi- 
fication and  economic  use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and  hygiene 
of  clothing.  Two  problems  in  weaving  and  one  in  knitting  are  set 
for  each  student. 

One  lecture  and  one  double  period  of  practice  per  week  for  one 
semester. 


FOODS 

9  Foods 

This  course  is  given  to  furnish  the  student  with  accurate  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of  the  compo- 
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sition  of  each  food  on  the  manner  of  cooking.  The  following  are 
emphasized:  nutritive  value,  care  and  manufacture  of  food,  processes 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  planning,  estimating  the  cost  and  serv- 
ing of  well-balanced  meals,  simple  experiments  in  food  chemistry, 
micro-organisms  in  their  relation  to  water,  ice,  milk  supply,  and 
other  foods. 

Prerequisite:  Applied  Chemistry.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

10  House  Management 

A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and 
to  the  various  activities  both  within  and  outside  the  home.  Cost  of 
living,  division  of  income,  domestic  service,  art  of  buying,  care  of 
home,  laundry,  household  accounts,  and  home  sanitation.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Trips  made 
to  wholesale  market  district,  manufactories  and  the  Edison  Company. 

Successive  groups,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves 
for  six  weeks  in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  way  actual  practice  is  given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts, 
marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving,  table-setting,  and  entertaining. 
Prerequisite : Poods.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 1 Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Plan- 
ning well  balanced  meals,  diets,  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery, 
diets  in  disease  and  experimental  cookery.  Laboratory  work  and  col- 
lateral reading  throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite : Poods.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

12  Child  Care 

Lectures  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care,  and  the  care  of  the  child 
of  pre-school  and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment, a study  of  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  feeding,  with 
laboratory  demonstration  of  fbod  preparation,  and  training. 
Demonstration  classes  are  held  at  the  Newton  Hospital. 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

13  House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  method  of  construction, 
heating,  lighting,  and  plumbing.  Study  of  blue  prints  and  the  draw- 
ing of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of  cost  of  construction. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

14  House  Furnishing 

House  decorating,  location,  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior, 
various  periods  of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  cov- 
erings. Estimates  of  the  cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  are  made. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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LANGUAGES 


Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer  Miss  Elizabeth  Jewett 

Senora  Refugio  Orozco  Miss  Grace  W.  Irwin 

Miss  Madeleine  Marsh  Mme.  Yvonne  Birrs 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  equip  the  student 
not  only  with  ability  to  read  the  language,  but  also  to  give  power  to 
speak  and  understand  it.  For  this  purpose  the  classroom  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
accurate  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation.  Practical  phonetic 
methods  are  employed  including  the  use  of  music  for  the  better  train- 
ing of  the  vocal  organs. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social 
development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  recep- 
tions, and  social  evenings.  Plays  are  given  each  year.  There  are  tables 
in  the  dining  room  presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which 
French,  Spanish  and  German  are  spoken. 

FRENCH 

French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

French  1 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Abundant  exercise 
in  conversation.  Writing  French  from  dictation;  composition;  easy 
French  plays  and  French  folk  songs. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  2 

Reading  of  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  and  histor- 
ical and  biographical  sketches.  Continued  drill  upon  grammar,  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation,  composition  and  resumes  in  French.  Pho- 
netic drill.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  3 

Advanced  grammar.  Composition,  conversation,  idiomatic  expres- 
sion. Reading  of  more  difficult  texts. 

Prerequisite : French  2 or  three  units  of  high  school  work. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  4 

Advanced  French  grammar  and  composition,  written  and  oral  ex- 
ercises, phonetic  drill,  conversation  in  idiomatic  phrases.  Survey  of 
French  history  and  literature  from  the  times  of  Voltaire  and  J.  J. 
Rousseau.  19th  century  literature,  Hugo,  Gauthier,  Balzac,  de  Musset, 
and  Rostand.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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French  5 

A rapid  review  of  the  French  History,  Rambaud’s  Civilisation 
Frangaise,  last  half  of  16th  century  literature,  Classical  Period,  17th 
century  literature,  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Pascal,  Descartes,  La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  Sevigne. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

SPANISH 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims 
to  enable  the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events 
in  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

Spanish  1 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expres- 
sions, reading  easy  short  stories,  abundant  oral  practice  based  on  text 
reader.  Memorizing  simple  passages  of  conversation,  prose,  songs,  and 
games.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  2 

A continuation  of  oral  practice  with  a review  of  grammar  applied 
to  the  reading  text.  Readings  of  realia  of  the  Spanish  speaking  coun- 
tries. Selections  to  be  memorized  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calde- 
ron, Tirsode  Molina.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  3 

Advanced  reading  of  modern  writers  and  their  reports  in  written  or 
oral  synopsis.  Geography  and  history  of  the  Spanish  countries.  Memo- 
rization of  modern  plays  of  Quintero,  Benavente,  and  Sierra. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  4 

A survey  of  the  principal  Spanish  writers  of  different  epochs.  Rapid 
study  of  Spanish  Comedy  and  Drama.  Advanced  reports  on  readings 
of  magazines  dealing  with  current  events,  art  and  science. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

GERMAN 

German  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

German  1 

Essentials  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  beginnings  of  conversation; 
German  songs  and  poems;  short  stories. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 
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German  2 

Continued  drill  in  conversation  and  grammar,  free  composition; 
prose  and  poetry  of  intermediate  grade;  general  survey  of  cultural  his- 
tory of  Germany. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

German  3 

Advanced  composition  and  conversation;  reading  of  modern  litera- 
ture; lectures  on  German  art  and  history. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


LATIN 

1 Cicero 

The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias. 
Supplementary  readings  from  other  Latin  prose  authors.  Grammar 
and  prose  composition.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Virgil 

The  Aeneid,  selected  parts  of  twelve  books,  and  selections  from  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Grammar  and  composition. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Latin  Review 

Primarily  for  college  preparatory  students. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 College  Latin 

Survev  course  in  Latin  literature.  . , e 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Advanced  Latin  Composition  _ , . r 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 

1 Algebra 

The  usual  first  course  in  algebra  up  to  quadratics. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Geometry — Plane 

The  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures  and  circles,  and  the 
measurement  of  lines,  angles,  and  plane  surfaces.  The  solution  of 
numerous  original  exercises  including  loci  problems. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Algebra — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

A review  of  the  work  of  the  first  year,  followed  by  a thorough  study 
of  new  topics  in  factoring,  literal  equations,  simultaneous  linear  equa- 
tions in  three  unknowns,  quadratic  equations  including  graphs,  theory, 
and  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  exponents  and  radicals,  loga- 
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rithms,  trigonometry,  binominal  theorem,  progressions  and  variation. 
Numerous  verbal  problems  are  solved  throughout  the  year. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Mathematics  Review 

Review  of  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Primarily  for  college 
entrance.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Advanced  Algebra 

Permutations,  combinations  and  probability;  complex  numbers,  both 
numerical  and  geometric  treatment;  mathematical  induction;  scales  of 
notation;  determinants  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations;  numerical 
equations  of  higher  degree,  with  as  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  as 
is  necessary  for  their  treatment.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

6 Trigonometry — Plane 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
proof  of  fundamental  formulas  and  simple  identities  derived  from 
them;  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  derivation  of  law  of 
sines  and  law  of  cosines;  theory  and  use  of  logarithms;  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

SCIENCE 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway  Mrs.  Marjorie  W.  MacCuspie 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Miss  Mary  A.  Worcester 

1 General  Biology 

The  regular  college  preparatory  course. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 

2 College  Biology 

A general  survey  of  both  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  with  a 
consideration  of  the  classification,  structure,  reproduction,  physiology, 
and  economic  importance  of  plants  and  animals. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 

3 Advanced  Biology 

A study  of  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  vertebrates  with 
reference  to  their  phylogenetic  relationships  and  economic  importance. 
Prerequisite : Biology  2 or  the  equivalent. 

Two  lectures  and  one  double  laboratory  period  each  week  for  a year. 
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4 Physiology 

A study  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  with 
emphasis  on  problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and 
community  life. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

5 Chemistry 

The  regular  college  preparatory  course  in  general  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing class  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 

6 College  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic 
chemistry.  May  be  offered  for  senior  college  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 

7 a Applied  Chemistry 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  home  economics.  May  not  be  offered 
for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  prerequisites.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

7b  Applied  Chemistry  t 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  the  field  of  medicine.  May  not  be 
offered  for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  prerequisites.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

8 Physics 

General  Physics.  Work  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and 
light.  A thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of 
physics  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  explanation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, household  and  industrial  applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory- 
work. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Geology 

Physical  geology,  first  semester.  A general  survey  of  climate,  soils, 
rocks,  water  action,  glaciers,  volcanoes  and  mountains  and  related  land 
forms.  Historical  geology,  second  semester.  A study  of  the  geologi- 
cal periods  and  the  life  of  the  past.  Field  trips  required. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Miss  Constance  Blackstock  Miss  Irene  A.  Rachdorf 

Miss  Mary  F.  Lichliter  Mrs.  Christina  M.  Outerbridge 

1 American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial 
expansion.  The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American 
Constitution — its  laws  and  principles.  National,  State  and  local  meth- 
ods of  government.  The  Reconstruction  period.  Later  economic, 
social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political  campaigns.  Domestic  and 
foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 a Ancient  History 

A survey  of  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  on  the  cultural  contribution  of 
each  to  world  civilization. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

2b  Asiatic  Civilization 

A survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Far  East,  with  special  emphasis 
on  China  and  Japan.  A study  of  law,  ethics,  religion,  art,  and  inter- 
national relationships.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

3 a Medieval  History 

The  course  includes  a study  of  the  chief  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions from  the  Christian  era  to  the  end  of  the  Crusades.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  church, 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  other  prevailing 
religions.  Trips  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Fogg  and 
Germanic  Museums  of  Harvard  University  are  a required  part  of  the 
course  in  order  to  study  the  cultural  life  of  the  period. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
3 b Medieval  History  and  the  Renaissance 

The  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  cultural  life  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  century  and  through  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Protestant  Reformation.  A somewhat  detailed  study 
is  made  of  .the  art  and  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  universities  and  the  rise  of  the  towns  and  guilds.  Trips  to 
neighbouring  museums  and  the  Connick  stained  glass  studio  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  course. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
4a  XIX  Century  History 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  1870. 
Current  events  are  discussed  fortnightly. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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4b  XIX  Century  History 

World  affairs  from  1870  to  the  present,  including  the  Far  East  and 
the  United  States  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  general  interna- 
tional relations.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  post-war  conditions  and  the  fort- 
nightly discussions  on  current  events  are  continued. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

5 Sociology 

A study  of  the  development  of  social  institutions  and  the  methods 
of  social  control,  with  special  attention  to  the  major  problems  of  so- 
ciety, such  as  poverty,  feeble-mindedness,  crime,  and  racial  conflicts. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

6 Principles  of  Psychology 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
fundamental  laws  pertaining  to  human  behavior  with  relation  to  physi- 
ology, consciousness  and  perception,  with  collateral  reading. 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  or  Biology.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 General  Economics 

A study  of  industrial  society  and  the  economic  problems  involved 
in  the  production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  Miss  Irene  A.  Rachdorf 

Miss  Karin  I.  Eliasson  Miss  Emilie  L.  Berkley 

Mrs.  El  via  Spaulding  Davis  Miss  Ruth  M.  Moody 

A certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  may  be  obtained  providing  the 
student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  B or  above  in  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic,  Accounting,  and  Business  Correspondence  and  Filing, 
and  passes  the  required  tests  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

1 Principles  of  Shorthand 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  shorthand,  to- 
gether with  daily  drill  in  writing,  legibility  and  speed. 

Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in 
writing  from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes.  (See  page  4 6 
for  certificate  requirements.) 

Prerequisite:  Shorthand  1 . Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Shorthand  Dictation 

Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation,  and  transcribing. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand 

and  who  wish  to  maintain  their  speed.  „ . . r 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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A Student’s  Room 


The  Library 


The  Studio 


House  Management  Class  Dinner,  Blaisdell  House 


The  May  Queen  and  Attendants 


The  Glee  Club  in  the  Operetta  "Chonita” 


Class  in  Journalism  Visiting  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Editorial  Office 


4  Typewriting  I 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough  training 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  touch  typewriting  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the  keyboard.  Instruction  is 
given  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  arrangement  of  manuscript  work, 
and  in  the  care  of  the  standard  machines.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ac- 
curacy and  the  proper  methods  to  attain  accuracy. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


5 Typewriting  II 

Through  continued  practice  and  rhythmic  drills,  the  course  aims  to 
develop  typing  speed  and  accuracy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  business  correspondence,  literary  matter,  statistical  mat- 
ter, legal  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  business  forms.  Each 
student  is  given  information  and  experience  in  the  use  of  several  office 
machines.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  accurate  work  punctually  completed. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

6 Typewriting  III 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  who  have  completed 
Advanced  Typewriting  an  opportunity  to  maintain  their  typing  skill. 
It  includes  a thorough  review  of  all  work  covered  in  Advanced  Type- 
writing, and  continued  drills  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

_ _ . _ . . Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 General  Typewntmg 

Intended  for  students  who  wish  to  use  a typewriter  with  a consid- 
erable degree  of  facility,  this  course,  while  stressing  accuracy,  is  less 
intensive  than  Typewriting  I.  It  counts  two  credit  hours  per 
semester  toward  a diploma  but  does  not  lead  to  secretarial  certificate. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Intermediate  Typewriting 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  a year  or  more 
of  typewriting  but  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  Typewriting  2. 
The  work  consists  of  a thorough  review  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  typewriting  using  the  touch  method.  Instruction  is  given  accord- 
ing to  group  needs.  Practice  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  and  manu- 
script writing  is  included.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  accurate  work  done 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


9  Business  Arithmetic 

Drill  is  given  in  fractions,  interest,  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss, 
stocks  and  bonds,  commission  and  brokerage,  partnership.  Frequent 
drills  in  rapid  calculation.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


10  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  commercial  accounts  necessary  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theory  and  practice  of 
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bookkeeping.  Following  this,  application  of  these  principles  is  made  to 
the  accounts  of  societies,  institutions,  private  individuals,  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women. 

Practical  knowledge  of  business  customs  and  procedure,  commercial 
forms  and  documents,  investment  terms  and  records,  income  tax  laws, 
and  of  such  other  topics  as  will  enable  a student  to  deal  competently 
and  intelligently  with  business  methods  and  financial  problems. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Prerequisite:  Business  Arithmetic. 


11  Elementary  Bookkeeping 

A course  designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  presented  in  a 
series  of  easy  lessons  and  progressive  studies,  which  if  faithfully 
studied  can  hardly  fail  of  securing  satisfactory  results.  This  course 
does  not  presume  to  cover  the  field  of  the  science  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping.  However,  no  point  of  importance  has  been  omitted. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


12  Business  Correspondence  and  Filing 

A careful  examination  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  methods  of  prepa- 
ration of  the  chief  types  of  business  letters,  such  as  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, complaint,  adjustment,  credit,  collections,  sales  and  follow- 
up. Principles  and  systems  of  filing,  types  of  titles,  actual  work  in 
indexing  and  filing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  English  3. 

^ t t Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

13  Penmanship  and  Spelling 

Drill  is  given  in  penmanship  in  order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease 
of  execution  and  speed  in  writing.  Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning, 
use  and  syllabification  of  words  applicable  to  all  lines  of  commerce. 

. _ One  hour  a week  for  a year 

14  Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day 
law  as  applied  in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included 
are  contracts,  sales,  bailment,  insurance,  negotiable  instruments, 
agency,  corporations  and  partnerships,  wills  and  estates. 

. Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Economics 

See  Social  Studies  7,  page  34. 


15a  Retail  Training 

Problems  of  buying  and  selling,  such  as  sales  transactions,  credits, 
charge  accounts,  and  merchandise  inventory  control,  together  with 
the  necessary  review  and  drill  in  arithmetic  make  up  the  content  of 
this  course. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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15b  Merchandising 

The  principles  underlying  store  operation,  especially  those  relating 
to  salesmanship,  advertising,  and  buying  are  the  topics.  A certain 
length  of  time  given  to  store  service  is  expected  of  each  student. 

Three  hours  a week  for  .the  second  semester 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 

Miss  Helen  Goodrich 

Miss  Mary  E.  Williams 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Smith 

Mr.  Raymond  Orr 

Mrs.  Marion  Harlow  Watson 


Mr.  Harold  Schwab 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Mr.  Carl  Webster 
Mr.  Archie  F.  Smith 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Wescott 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Baker 


Mr.  Charles  R.  Spaulding 


Pianoforte 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  continuity  of  teaching  in  its  piano 
department,  each  teacher  having  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
several  years.  The  department  aims  to  develop  each  pupil  according 
to  her  individual  needs.  Anyone  may  study  piano.  For  those  who 
wish  to  specialize,  there  is  the  Academic  Course  which  includes  the 
required  secondary  subjects.  Sight-playing  is  given  special  attention 
and  several  classes  are  organized  of  varying  grades.  These  classes  have 
proved  among  the  most  popular  in  the  course.  Forty  pianos  of  standard 
makes  are  provided  and  kept  in  condition  for  use. 


Organ 

The  organ  is  a three  manual  instrument  built  after  specifications 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action, 
electrically  blown. 

For  practice  we  offer  the  pipe  organ,  a pedal  piano,  and  a two- 
manual  reed  organ  with  electric  blower. 

Students  of  the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  at  chapel  and 
vesper  services.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  department  to  make 
good  church  organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin 
the  study  of  harmony  as  early  as  possible. 

Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young 
women  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best 
facilities  for  this  work.  To  this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for 
private  instruction.  The  activities  of  the  school  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities for  solo  work,  chorus  singing,  and  sight  reading. 
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The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means 
of  the  highest  type  of  ensemble  music  for  women’s  voices. 

All  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  voice,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during 
their  connection  with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  President. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction 
of  the  Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually 
by  the  Club,  assisted  by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are 
“Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  “A  Legend  of  Granada,”  Hadley;  “The 
Highwayman,”  by  Deems  Taylor,  and  “The  River  of  Stars,”  by 
Bawden. 

Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops  when  the  Orphean  Club  furnishes  a part 
on  the  program  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  become  an 
established  event. 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There 
are  several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the 
Orphean  Club . 

The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity  for  valu- 
able practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee 
Club  gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
musical  clubs,  a concert  or  operetta  for  the  school  and  friends. 

Violin,  Cello,  Harp,  and  Mandolin 

The  teachers  of  stringed  instruments  are  not  only  experienced  in- 
structors but  are  connected  with  some  of  the  finest  ensembles  in  Boston. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  stringed  instruments,  we  give  training  on  the 
flute,  harp,  drums,  and  any  other  instrument,  our  proximity  to  Boston 
making  it  possible  to  secure  excellent  teachers  on  any  instrument 
desired. 

Classes  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  Organ 

Lasell  offers,  for  the  first  time,  class  instruction  in  the  major 
subjects  in  applied  music,  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  organ.  There  is 
a definite  stimulation  for  most  students  in  group  instruction,  and 
the  size  of  the  present  school  seems  to  warrant  the  offering  of  these 
classes.  Each  class  will  be  limited  to  three  pupils. 
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ACADEMIC  MUSIC  COURSE 


For  those  who  desire  a thorough  musical  training  the  Academic 
Music  course  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity.  It  includes  the  study 
of  a major  subject,  as  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice,  with  the 
addition  of  related  secondary  or  theoretical  subjects.  It  covers  a period 
of  two  school  years,  and  upon  its  completion  the  Academic  Music 
Certificate  is  granted,  providing  the  student  maintains  an  average  grade 
for  the  two  years  of  B or  above  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

Graduates  of  each  course,  except  Voice,  should  be  able  to  enter  the 
junior  class  in  any  of  the  leading  conservatories  of  music.  The  Voice 
courses  should  prepare  for  entrance  to  the  sophomore  class. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Academic  Course 

Pianoforte 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  simple  form,  one  study 
from  Czerny,  Op.  636,  one  from  Krause,  Op.  2 and  one  of  the  easier 
Sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart.  The  selection  in  each  case  may  be  made 
by  the  candidate. 

Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ 
School  Book  III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn 
tunes. 

Voice 

The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give 
evidence  of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Pianoforte. 

Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  ade- 
quate preliminary  training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major 
and  minor  scales,  and  in  addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satis- 
factorily to  demonstrate  elementary  technique  and  one  or  more  easy 
studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demic Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that 
she  may  receive  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition 
to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 
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COURSES  IN  ACADEMIC  MUSIC 
Pianoforte  Major 

First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  .....  3 

Harmony  1 .........  2 

Solfeggio  3 .........  2 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  .......  1 

Electives  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1 l/z 

16/2 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  4 or  Literature  .......  3 

Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  .....  3 

Harmony  2 .........  2 

Solfeggio  4 .........  2 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  .......  1 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  2 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1*4 

16/2 

Voice  Major 

First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  2 

Harmony  1 .........  2 

Solfeggio  3 .........  2 

Electives  ..........  6 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1 l/z 


16/2 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  4 or  Literature  .......  3 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  2 

Harmony  2 .........  2 

Solfeggio  4 ..........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1^4 

16/2 
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Candidates  for  the  Voice  or  Organ  major  courses  should  be  able  to 
play  selections  of  moderate  difficulty  on  the  piano  and  unless  excused 
by  the  Director  are  required  to  take  one  lesson  a week  in  Pianoforte 
throughout  the  course,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made. 


Violin,  Cello,  Organ  Major 


First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ....  3 

Harmony  1 .........  2 

Solfeggio  3 .........  2 

Electives  ..........  5 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . ll/2 

l6]/2 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  4 or  Literature  .......  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ....  3 

Harmony  2 .........  2 

Solfeggio  4 .........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . \l/2 
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Public  School  Music  Major 


First  Year  Hours 

English  3 3 

Solfeggio  1 .........  2 

Harmony  1 .........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Appreciation  of  Music  .......  1 

Physiology  .........  3 

Piano,  one  lesson  per  week  . . . . . . . \/2 

Voice,  one  lesson  per  week  .......  1 

Orphean  Club  and  Glee  Club  or  Orchestra  ....  1 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . l/2 
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Second  Year 


Hours 


Harmony  2 .........  2 

Voice,  one  lesson  per  week  .......  1 

Stringed  or  Woodwind  Instrument,  one  lesson  per  week  . . 1 l/z 

Psychology  .........  3 

Conducting  and  Normal  Methods  .....  3 

Orphean  Club  and  Glee  Club  or  Orchestra  ....  1 

Electives  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1 l/z 
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COURSES 


1 Theory  of  Harmony  I 

A study  of  the  triads  and  dominant  seventh  chords  in  the  major 
and  minor  modes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  equal 
facility  in  all  keys  and  the  application  of  all  theory  upon  the  key- 
board. Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Theory  of  Harmony  II 

Continuing  the  work  of  Harmony  I,  introducing  dispersed  har- 
mony, the  dominant  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  chords,  leading 
tone  seventh  chords,  modulation,  secondary  seventh  chords.  Continued 
emphasis  upon  keyboard  work. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Solfeggio  I 

Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  musical  theory,  notation,  rhythm, 
intervals,  chromatic  alteration,  scale  formation,  keys  and  relations  be- 
tween them,  chord  formation. 

Ear  training  in  the  intervals  of  the  scales,  triads  and  their  inver- 
sions, sight  singing  of  melodies,  beginning  transposition  using  C,  G, 
and  F clefs  in  their  various  locations.  Dictation  of  melodies. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Solfeggio  II 

Review  of  fundamentals,  using  more  complex  combinations  of 
rhythmic  figures  and  delving  more  deeply  into  interkey  relations,  ele- 
mentary instrumentation  and  arranging  of  music  for  various  combina- 
tions of  instruments. 

Ear  training  in  chromatic  intervals,  seventh  chords  and  inversions, 
sight  singing  of  more  difficult  melodies,  and  in  parts.  More  practice 
in  transposition.  Dictation  in  two  and  three  parts. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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5 Music  History  and  Form 

The  history  of  musical  notation,  instruments,  church  music,  ora- 
torio and  opera.  Biography  of  musicians;  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  musical  composition,  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphony,  etc. 
The  course  is  illustrated  throughout  by  records,  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  attendance  at  recitals  and 
concerts  in  Boston.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

6 Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight-reading,  to  teach  rhythm 
very  carefully,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing.  The  more 
advanced  classes  use  a considerable  amount  of  orchestral  music,  over- 
tures, and  symphonies.  There  is  a large  library  of  arrangements  for 
eight  hands. 

One  of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number  for  the  pupils’ 
concerts  at  the  school.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

7 Appreciation  of  Music 

A study  of  musical  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
listener  with  a view  to  acquiring  a more  understanding  ear.  Various 
types  of  music  will  be  taken  up,  starting  with  the  familiar  forms  and 
gradually  bringing  in  the  lesser  known. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

8 Conducting  and  Normal  Methods 

Technique  of  conducting.  Introduction  to  score  reading.  Chorus 
and  orchestra  from  viewpoint  of  prospective  conductor.  Principles  of 
interpretation  of  concerted  music.  Special  problems  of  student  chorus 
and  orchestra.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  leading  school  choruses  or  choirs  of  various  sorts. 

Prerequisite:  Solfeggio  1.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other 
orchestral  instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  student  and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  years. 

Voice 

Credit  of  one  hour  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 

Instrumental  Music.  Organ.  Pianoforte.  Violin.  Cello. 
Harp.  Flute.  Trumpet. 

Credit  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Miss  Muriel  R.  McClelland  Miss  Ethelyn  M.  Whitney 

This  department  aims  to  promote  a program  of  physical  activities 
for  all  members  of  the  student  body  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
need,  and  capacity,  and  to  develop  an  enjoyment  of  play,  true  sports- 
manship, and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

Outdoor  work,  fall  and  spring,  consists  of  sports  and  games,  includ- 
ing field  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  tennis, 
horseback  riding,  canoeing,  hiking,  archery,  and  golf.  During  the 
winter  the  classes  meet  indoors  and  an  all-round  physical  education 
program  is  followed,  including  practical  gymnastics,  gymnastic  games, 
group  games,  dancing,  swimming,  and  basketball.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  development  of  correct  posture. 

Three  hours  of  work  a week  is  required  of  each  resident  student 
and  two  hours  a week  of  each  day  student  unless  she  is  excused  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  A medical  and  physical  examination 
is  given  every  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  her  work 
is  graded  accordingly.  No  course  will  be  considered  completed  by  any 
student,  nor  may  she  advance  with  her  class  or  be  graduated  from  the 
school  until  the  required  work  in  Physical  Education  shall  have  been 
completed. 

Dancing 

Dancing  training  begins  with  a foundation  of  rhythm  and  music, 
muscular  co-ordination  based  on  a natural  flow  of  movement,  and  a 
sense  of  design  in  time  and  space.  Creative  work  leads  to  an  invita- 
tion into  the  Dance  Club.  Clogging  and  athletic  dancing,  chorus, 
social  and  folk  dancing  are  included  in  the  course. 

Swimming 

There  is  a tiled  swimming  pool  for  use  under  proper  supervision. 
An  opportunity  for  every  girl  to  swim  or  to  learn  to  swim  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge. 

Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  riding  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  outdoor  sports 
and  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  regular  Physical  Education  require- 
ment. A student  may  arrange  to  have  her  own  horse  at  the  school. 

Canoeing 

Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes* 
walk)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those 
who  pass  the  physical  and  swimming  tests  and  are  in  good  standing, 
practices  regularly  under  careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with 
a race,  the  winners  receiving  the  letter  **L.” 
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Golf 

A six-hole  golf  course  is  maintained  on  the  campus.  In  the  fall 
the  members  of  the  Golf  Club  receive  instruction  by  a noted  pro- 
fessional. 

Winter  Sports 

Girls  are  urged  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out  of  doors. 
Skiing,  skating,  tobogganing,  sliding,  and  snowshoeing  all  add  to  the 
variety  of  activities  that  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year.  Stu- 
dents should  bring  their  own  skates,  skis,  and  snowshoes  and  come 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  Winter  Carnival  in  February. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a week  end  trip  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains some  time  during  the  winter. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PERSONAL  SUPERVISION 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten. 
Personal  supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  development  of  girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result 
most  desired. 

We  believe  that  "work  itself  is  the  best  moral  power.  Stiff  require- 
ments of  study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks,  constant  attainment, 
and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.”  The 
kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  individual  student  in  order  that  she  may  work  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  in  a program  is 
fifteen,  not  including  physical  education.  Too  light  a program  may 
be  as  harmful  as  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

A PERMANENT  RECORD 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quar- 
terly reports  are  sent  to  parents.  The  passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C 
average  is  required  for  graduation.  The  marks  for  the  first  and  third 
quarters  are  tentative  marks;  the  ranking  grades  are  the  semester 
grades. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach, 
the  personal  character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
among  whom  they  live.  A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  are  employed.  They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective 
lines  of  study,  and  help  much  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  work. 
Herein  is  one  great  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  city. 
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QUARTERLY  TESTS 

Periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome 
stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  student.  Tests  are  given  during  the  last 
week  of  each  quarter. 


HONOR  CREDITS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  from  two  to  four  semester  hours  count- 
ing toward  graduation  are  granted  as  "honor  credits”  to  students 
whose  records  show  uniformly  superior  scholarship. 

COURSE  CERTIFICATES 

Course  certificates  are  awarded  for  Home  Economics,  Secretarial 
Studies,  Music,  Art,  and  Dramatics.  In  each  course  the  student  must 
have  completed  sixty  hours  of  college  work,  including  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  course.  In  the  technical  subjects  of  the  course,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  maintained  an  average  grade  of  B or  above. 

For  the  certificate  in  Dramatics,  12  hours  of  English  Literature, 
8 of  class  Dramatics,  4 of  Private  Interpretation,  and  Psychology  must 
be  completed  with  average  grades  of  B. 

For  Art  and  Music  the  prescribed  courses  are  listed  on  pages  19  and 
40.  See  page  25  for  requirements  in  Home  Economics  and  page  34 
for  Secretarial  Studies. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES 

Shorthand.  A certificate  in  Shorthand  may  be  obtained  providing 
the  student  can  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute 
and  transcribe  it  accurately. 

Typewriting.  To  qualify  for  the  Typewriting  Certificate,  a stu- 
dent must  complete  the  syllabus,  and  pass  a typewriting  test  of  fifteen 
minutes*  duration,  at  a speed  of  45  words  per  minute,  with  less  than 
five  errors. 

Accounting.  A certificate  in  Accounting  may  be  obtained  provid- 
ing the  student  completes  course  10  with  an  average  grade  of  B. 

Tutoring  for  College  Board  Examinations 

By  special  arrangement  students  who  are  to  take  College  Board 
Examinations  may  remain  at  Lasell  after  Commencement  and  receive 
tutoring  preparatory  for  the  examination. 

For  those  students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  either  by  Board 
examination  or  certificate,  a regular  testing  period  of  one  hour  a week 
is  scheduled  during  the  second  semester. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

To  promise  to  find  employment  for  all  graduates  from  vocational 
courses  is  clearly  impossible,  but  we  are  able  to  place  many;  the  call 
for  industrious,  responsible,  well  trained  workers  comes  to  us  with  a 
fair  degree  of  constancy. 

An  effort  is  made  to  help  students  who  desire  guidance  to  discover 
their  own  possibilities. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free 
to  the  students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  speak- 
ers of  note.  Students  are  allowed  to  attend  first-class  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  .theatres,  in  Boston. 

LIBRARY 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open 
and  made  serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a trained 
librarian. 

The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers 
and  magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

LASELL  LEAVES  AND  NEWS 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves , and  a newspaper,  the  Lasell  News , 
edited  and  published  by  the  students,  have  given  a noticeable  impulse 
to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and  accurate  business  habits. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker 
Hill,  Plymouth,  or  Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing.  A walk  to  Norumbega  Tower, 
which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica. The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful  in  the 
various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  mid- winter,  and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 

GOVERNMENT 

We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family 
as,  by  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation,  to  teach  them  to  manage 
themselves.  We  desire  the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a cour- 
teous regard  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others.  No  regulations 
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will  knowingly  be  made  which  tend  to  undermine  self-respect,  or  to 
place  an  unnatural  distance  between  teacher  and  student.  The  dean, 
the  registrar,  and  teachers  in  charge  of  dormitories  have  special 
care  of  the  students,  and  parents  are  invited  to  make  to  .them 
freely  such  confidential  communication  as  may  aid  in  understanding 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  daughters. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Student  Association  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  various  houses  who  meet  with  a committee 
from  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a sympathetic  understanding 
between  faculty  and  students  by  giving  a definite  opportunity  for  each 
to  make  clear  to  the  other  its  point  of  view  and  desires. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  led  to  the  practice  of  courtesy  and  the  cultivation  of 
poise  and  dignity.  School  entertainments,  teas,  class  parties  and  the 
more  formal  receptions  for  students  and  their  guests  are  opportunities 
for  acquiring  social  ease. 

RELIGIOUS  CULTURE 

Attendance  on  Sunday  at  church  and  vesper  service  is  required  of 
all  resident  students.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  daily  as- 
sembly. 

The  administrative  problem  of  providing  adequate  chaperonage  lim- 
its the  choice  to  the  four  local  churches;  the  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  and  Catholic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  student 
is  required  to  choose  one  of  these  for  her  regular  attendance.  A stu- 
dent, not  a member  of  these  above-mentioned  denominations,  may  at- 
tend the  church  of  her  affiliation  by  the  payment  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  travel  and  chaperonage. 

An  active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Missionary  Society  are  con- 
ducted by  students  and  teachers. 

PARENTS 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our 
care  is  understood  to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 

Punctuality 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is  injurious,  embarrassing 
the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits  are  incom- 
patible with  good  scholarship.  Permissions  are  not  granted  for  ab- 
sences over  the  week  ends  preceding  and  following  vacations  except 
for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the  President. 
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Care  of  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students, 
secures  such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and,  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, guards  the  students  from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress. 
Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with  her  freely  as  to  the  physical 
condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance.  A dentist  and 
oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If 
a private  nurse  is  needed,  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health 
is  largely  dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes 
eating  between  meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to 
send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning  fluids 
is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in 
harmony  with  the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should 
be  in  good  taste  but  simple  and  inexpensive.  Suitable  walking  shoes, 
raincoat,  rubbers,  or  overshoes  should  be  provided. 

Every  student  should  have  a gymnasium  suit  and  a pair  of  low 
heeled  sport  shoes.  For  swimming  a regulation  suit  is  required.  This 
may  be  purchased  at  the  school  store. 

Students  in  the  home  economics  department  must  provide  them- 
selves with  cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cook- 
ing classes  must  be  obtained  at  the  school. 

Rooms 

Students*  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They 
are  well  lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is 
provided  with  hair  mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread. 
Two  usually  occupy  a room.  There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few 
rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  room- 
mates. We  ask  new  students  to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned 
for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrangement  may  not  be  fully  satis- 
factory. After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been  made,  the 
dean  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  reason,  of 
room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable 
so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our 
students  in  these  matters. 
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Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity 
for  training  in  habits  of  courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liber- 
ally supplied  with  a desirable  variety  of  food  and  fruit.  The  water 
supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state  according  to  scientific  analysis. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  and  loan  funds  are  available  for  a limited  number  of 
deserving  students,  the  preference  being  given  to  residents  who  are 
earning  part  of  their  expenses.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholar- 
ship, testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting 
this  assistance.  If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  in- 
creased, no  deserving  student  would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants 
will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half  year.  Applications  for  such 
aid  should  be  made  to  the  President.  The  income  from  the  following 


funds  is  available  for  scholarship: 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund $1,000 

The  Bird  Scholarship  Fund , $5,000 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  of  the  Class  of 
1857. 

The  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund $8,800 


Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  Class  of  1867, 
for  many  years  a teacher  and  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of 
Lasell. 

The  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  Scholarship  Fund $5,000 

Given  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  of  the 
Class  of  1910,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of  Millbury,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

The  Porter  L.  Newton  Scholarship  Fund $2,000 

Given  by  the  will  of  Porter  L.  Newton  of  Waltham. 

The  Lasell  Scholarships 

The  Trustees  have  established  ten  scholarships  ranging  in  value 
from  $50  to  $100. 

Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  classes  have  contributed  to  the  general  Endowment 
Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  are  carried  as 
separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

The  Alumnae  Association  Funds 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Incorporated  has  funds  totaling  somewhat  over 
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Scene  from  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Pageant 


One  of  the  Five  Tennis  Courts 


A Member  of  the  Riding  Club 


One  of  the  Races  on  River  Day 


$9,000.  This  is  made  up  of  the  Caroline  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund, 
which  is  designated  as  a building  fund,  a fund  of  $1,000  contributed 
by  the  Class  of  1889  and  funds  accumulated  from  membership  dues 
and  miscellaneous  gifts. 

A sum  of  $1,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Alumnae  for  use  as 
a loan  fund  for  students. 

Self  help  opportunities  are  given  to  a limited  number  of  resident 
students.  By  this  means  a student  may  receive  from  $50  to  $300. 

REGULATIONS 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  an  entire  school  year  or  such 
portion  as  remains  after  entrance. 

In  case  of  absence  for  a period  of  three  weeks  or  more  due  to  serious 
illness  of  the  student,  a refund  of  $10  per  week  will  be  made  if  the 
student  is  paying  the  regular  rate. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not,fubfiltihg 
the  purpose  of  her  residence,  and  that  her  presence^orf  account  of 
conduct  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  is  detrimental  to  the  school, 
the  President  reserves  the  right  to  request  her  withdrawal. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal  or  dismissal  on  account  of 
misconduct,  the  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that  no  part  of  the  fee  or 
tuition  for  the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any 
unpaid  balance  on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  be- 
come immediately  due  and  payable  to  the  College. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a 
change  in  their  program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the 
Registrar.  While  we  are  very  glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply  with  them  if  they  violate 
our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school 
recommends  a moderate  allowance  for  personal  expenses. 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance  this  should  be  deposited  to  her 
account  by  the  parent  through  the  Treasurer’s  office.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  carrying  students’  checking  accounts  at  one  of 
the  local  trust  companies  in  any  amount  subject  to  check.  These 
checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school.  This  arrangement  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  supervise  the  students’  accounts  and  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  education  program. 

We  strongly  advise  against  the  bringing  of  valuable  articles  such  as 
jewelry  and  expensive  watches.  If  they  are  brought  and  lost,  the 
school  cannot  be  responsible  for  them. 

Students  may  receive  calls  from  persons  properly  introduced  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  3-5:30;  Saturday  evening  7:30-10:00;  and  Sun- 
day afternoon  2:30-6:00. 
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Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels, 
umbrella,  and  flash  light. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window 
draperies  will  help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  home- 
like. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked 
in  a prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  articles  not  marked  with  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  blouses,  and  silk  articles  an  extra  charge,  vary- 
ing with  the  work  required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be 
found  near  the  school. 


EXPENSES 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the 
regular  or  special  course  is  $900.  This  includes  board,  a place  with 
a roommate,  laundry  (fifteen  plain  pieces),  and  tuition  in  all  studies 
except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $850  each,  or  by  one 
at  $1,100.  There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $950  and  a few 
large  corner  rooms  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  for  two  students  at 
$1,000  each. 

For  a student  taking  any  one  of  the  academic  Music  courses,  as 
outlined  on  pages  40,  41  and  42,  with  a $900  room,  the  cost  is  $1,050. 
This  cost  includes,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  course, 
the  use  of  piano  or  organ.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  no  charge  is  made,  but  if  electives  are  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  an  extra  charge  is  made  this  will  be  added  to  the  cost. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $250.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  a partial  program  at  special  rates. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  ac- 
company the  application.  On  the  opening  day,  one-half  of  the  regular 
expense  for  the  year  is  due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  the 
balance  of  the  regular  expense  for  the  year  is  due.  The  advance  pay- 
ment of  $25  is  credited  toward  this  last  installment. 

Day  students  pay  $125  on  the  opening  day  and  $125  at  the  end  of 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  five  per 
cent  is  charged  on  deferred  payments.  The  advance  payment  is  re- 
funded if  the  application  is  withdrawn  by  August  first. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 
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EXTRA  EXPENSES  PER  YEAR 


Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half 

hour,  one  per  week  75.00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week  . 100.00 

Class  lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  violin  or  in  voice-training, 

one  hour,  one  per  week  ......  55.00 

Two  per  week  ........  100.00 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class 

of  four  with  two  pianos  ......  40.00 

Harmony  and  theory,  two  hour  lessons  per  week  (small 

class)  .........  40.00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per 

week 75.00 

Solfeggio  (small  class)  .......  30.00 

Use  of  practice  room  by  music  student,  one  hour  per  day 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  . . . . . . 10.00 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  . 25.00 

Interpretation,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  ......  35.00 

OTHER  EXTRAS 

Laboratory  fee  for  Sewing,  Foods,  Biology,  or  Chemistry  . $ 8.00 


Laboratory  fee  for  Art,  Textiles,  Music  History,  or  Music 

Appreciation  ........  5.00 

Laboratory  fee  for  Applied  Housekeeping  ....  15.00 

Board  and  room  for  day  students  taking  "Applied  House- 
keeping” four  days  a week  per  week  . . . . 8.50 

Student  waitresses  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  taking 

"Applied  Housekeeping”  per  week  ....  4.25 

Use  of  Typewriter  ........  15.00 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged 

Meals  to  room,  each  ........  .30 

Meals  for  visitors — Breakfast  .3  5,  Lunch  .50,  Dinner  . .75 

Rooms  per  night,  when  available  . . . . . 1.00 

Lunch  for  day  students  . . . . . . . .3  5 

Diplomas,  each  ........  5.00 

Certificates,  each  . . . . . . . . 1.50 

Extra  curricular  activities,  charged  each  student,  each 

semester  . . . . . . . . . 5.00 


This  covers  a subscription  to  the  Lasell  Leaves  and  Lasell  News , 
Athletic  Association  dues,  Lasell  Night  at  the  "Pops,”  and  such  club 
or  other  school  activities  as  may  be  required  of  the  student. 
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Private  tutoring  is  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may 
be  obtained  by  special  arrangement. 

Students  in  music  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra 
laundry,  and  other  items,  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  and  other  supplies,  may  be 
had  at  the  school  at  current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $12 
weekly  which  includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for 
absence  from  meals  while  a student  is  in  residence. 

Two  certified  copies  of  the  record  of  any  student  will  be  provided 
without  charge.  Further  copies  will  be  made  at  $1.00  each. 


SENIORS 


Amdur,  Selma  Evelyn 

Anderson,  Betty  Harper 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Andrews,  Marjorie 

Melrose 

A rend,  Jane  _ __  

Newtonville 

Bartlett,  Natalie  Rosamond  _ 

_ .Bradford 

Bassett,  Marjorie  Waterman 

Orleans,  VtT 

Baxter,  Hildeprarde 

Cambridge 

Bourke,  Blanche  Alice. 

..  . . .Swampscott 

Bradley,  Mary  Sheldon 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Mary  Elizabeth-  . 

Saybrook,  Conn. 

Bull,  Adelaide  Seeley 

Cambridge 

Bnrke,  Marian 

Hanson 

Buswell,  Ruth  Lillian 

Waltham 

Colson,  Priscilla  Arline 

Jamaica  Plain 

Condon,  Helen  Theresa 

Bedford 

Cryan,  Janet  Marianne 

Newtonville 

Darcey,  Margaret  Barbara 

Belmont 

Eburne,  Dorothea  Virginia 

Chelsea 

Ell,  Dorothy 

Newtonville 

Ellis,  Evelyn  Anne 

Wellesley 

Ellsworth,  Ruth.. ... 

Fast  Milton 

Elton,  Mary  Luke ....  

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Fairbrother,  Harriett  Frances. 

Newport,  Vt. 

Forbes,  Dorothy  _ 

..Manchester,  N.  H. 
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Fothergill,  Margery  Damon 

.Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank,  Flaine  Barbara 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Frank,  Mildred  Lylabelle 

Springfield 

Gibhy,  Margery  F.lizaheth 

...  Brookline 

Gove,  Marjorie  Louise 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gunn,  Phyllis 

Turners  Falls 

Hall,  Virginia  Mae 

Brookline 

Hausler,  Virginia  Mary 

North  Weymouth 

Hay,  Priscilla  Louise 

- ..West  Newton 

Hill,  N^rma  Elizabeth 

Wollaston 

Hoit,  Mary  . _ 

Greenfield 

How  Hplen  Elizabeth 

Concord 

Hnhhel,  Emily  Estelle 

Tarry.town,  N.  Y. 

Hnegle,  T eona  Meredith 

West  R ox  bury 

Hutchison,  Natalie  Maude 

Bradford 

Johnston,  Virginia  Bonney 

Oak  Park,  Til. 

Katersky,  Hilda  Ann 

Fall  River 

Keck,  Jeanne  Marie 

Chicago,  111. 

Kenney,  Elizabeth  Bell  _ 

Chestnut  Hill 

Kerr,  Arlene  Roma 

Salem 

Keyes,  Ruth  Martha 

Somerville 

Kobrock,  Elizabeth  Ann..  

Newtonville 

Koritzky,  Ruth  Lillian  _ 

Dorchester 

Littlefield,  Charlotte  Marjorie 

Waltham 

Mapes,  Marian  Dollie 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Mooney,  Marguerite  Elizabeth 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Morison,  Marjorie  ___ 

Wilton,  Maine 

Morris,  Phyllis  Jean 

Roslyn,  T T N Y. 

Morse,  Laura  Edison 

Belmont 

Murphy,  Ruth  Frances 

Plymouth 

Murray,  Mary  Josephine. 

Brockton 

Page,  Margaret 

Skowhegan,  Maine 

0*0  

Paine,  Dorothy  Munro. 

North  Grafton 

Pearl,  Margaret  Morrison 

St,  Johnsbury,  VtT 

Pomeroy,  Elizabeth  Hammond__  _ 

Holyoke 

Ray,  Muriel  Lillias 

Newfonville 

Raymond,  Margaret  Edson. 

Bournedalf 

Reed,  Marjorie  Elizabeth 

R eading 

Remig,  Janice  Celia..  ....  _ 

Manchester,  Conn. 

Saul,  Helen  Eldredge 

Pawtucket,  R.  T. 

Schierenbeck,  Ruth  Trene 

Coyina  Cal, 

Seeley,  Audrey  Ella 

West  Newton 

Shutter,  Marguerite  Janice 

West  Haven,  Conn. 
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SiflF  Jean  Violet 

Akron,  Ohio 

Smith  Audrey  Elizabeth 

Newton 

Socman,  Esther  Browninv 

Westfield,  N.  J- 

Sperry,  Doris  Elaine 

Belmont 

Stanetsky,  Alma  Beatrice 

Brookline 

Stevenson,  Caro  Eleanor 

Newtonville 

Stroud,  Ethel 

Boston 

Stuart,  Marjorie  Thompson 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Sweetnam,  Martha  Galloway 

Revere 

Thenrer,  Hilda  Myrtle 

Watertown 

Thornburg  Barbara  Elizabeth 

Waltham 

Tiflft,  Jeanette  Hovey 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 

TTph^m  "Ruth  Pratt 

Norwood 

Webber,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Milford 

Weitzman,  Charlotte 

Dorchester 

Wilson,  Mary  Evelyn 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

York,  Deborah  _ 

West  Newton 

Young,  Carolyn  Elizabeth 

- . - Auburndale 

Yuill,  Edna  Louise West  Roxbury 


JUNIORS 

Abbott,  Dorothy  Elizabeth 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Aeuflf,  Dorothy  Tngram  ....... 

Middleshoro,  TCy. 

Alves,  Mary  Eleanor 

Braintree 

Austin,  Frances  Carolyn 

Orleans,  Vt. 

Baber,  Ruth  Eloise 

Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Beamer,  Elizabeth  Desha 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

Bellinger,  Vivian  Athalie 

Newtonville 

Bonin,  Pauline  Lucille. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Brainard,  Elizabeth  Bridge 

Thompson ville,  OnnnT 

Brewer,  Mildred  

Chirago,  Tlfi 

Brinser,  Barbara  Jane 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Buchanan,  Ruth  Miriam 

Woburn 

Burnham,  Barbara  .... 

Summit,  N.  J. 

Carey,  Dorothy  Eleanor  _ 

Newtonville 

Carlson,  Doris  Elizabeth _ __  _ _ 

Brighton 

Carpenter,  Sue  

Framingham 

Carrier,  Mary  Catherine.- 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Chicos,  Flora 

Watertown 

Christie,  Eliza  Marvaret 

Shrewsbury 

Coffin,  Dorothy  Ethel  ...  . .... 

New  Rochelle,  N Y 

Cole,  Eleanor  May . _ . 

Arlington,  Vt. 
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Congdon,  Virginia 

Connington,  Doris  Elizabeth. 
Cummings,  Edyth  Millicent.. 
Davies,  Sarah  Gwen. 


Davis,  Sylvia  Ilzadie 

Deal,  Virginia  Mary 

DeGroff,  Mary  Dashiell 

de  l’Etoile,  Adele  Eleanor 

Doe,  Elizabeth  Hoyt 

Dohoney,  Alice  Joan 

Donohue,  Kathleen  Mary — 
Dreissigacker,  Irene  Harriet.. 

Edmonds,  Nancy  Butler 

Eldridge,  Jane 

Elliot,  Barbara  Olive 


Portland,  Maine 

Auburndale 

Newton  Center 

Lansford,  Pa. 

Auburndale 

Newton 


...Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Medford 

.Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

West  Newton 

Lawrence 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Elliott,  Dorothy New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Farwell,  Dorothy  Frances 
Fiacre,  Doris  Elsie 


Fitzgerald,  Edith  Constance. 

Fitzgerald,  Ruth  Helen 

Flint,  Helen  Elizabeth 

Ford,  Rhona  Elizabeth 


.Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
.Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Belmont 

Belmont 

Leicester 


Forsstrom,  Dorothy  Elizabeth. 

Fowler,  Barbara  Russell 

Gamble,  Katherine  Laverne 

Gately,  Virginia  C 

Gerety,  Elizabeth  Knibbs 


Gilbert,  Marjorie  Louise 

Goff,  Miriam  Alma 

Gossweiler,  Corinne  Helen 

Greig,  Priscilla 

Griffin,  Constance 

Guidrey,  Katherine  Flora 

Hackett,  Genevieve  Anne 

Harding,  Barbara 

Haskell,  Barbara 

Hayes,  Marion  Janet 

Hayes,  Mary  Louise 

Hedlund,  Louise 

Hersey,  Barbara  Beal 

Hills,  Marjorie  Irma 

Huse,  Lucille  Ward. 


Huntington 

-West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Newton  Center 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Needham 

Worcester 

Newtonville 

Hopedale 

.East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Westford 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Watertown 

Brookline 

Lexington 


Johnson,  Meredith  Raymer. 


Buzzards  Bay 

Norwood 

.Rochester,  N.  H. 

Watertown 

Hingham 

Belmont 

.West  Newton 
Brockton 
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Keegan,  Florence  Isabelle 

Kelley,  Flea  nor  Margaret 

. - Lexington 

Bedford 

Kenney,  F.leanor  Frances 

Chestnut  Hill 

Krekeler,  Meta 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

T.affin,  Catherine  .Scribner 

F.l  Is  worth,  Maine 

T.aflfrey,  Mary  Katherine 

_ Detroit,  Mich. 

T.ane,  Barbara  Fllen 

Needham 

Lannary,  Lillian  Mary 

Watertown 

McF.vny,  Gertrude  Agnes 

Hartford,  Conn. 

McFarland,  Trithena 

Martin  City,  Mo. 

McNaught,  Barbara  Ann  _ ... 

Fast  Walpole 

Mafera,  Camilla  Marie 

Medford 

Magoni,  F.lena  T.ea 

Farmington,  Maine 

Martini,  F.leannr  Mary  _ 

T.awrence 

Meady,  Tean 

Newton  Highlands 

Mendenhall,  Margaret  Bontell 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mills,  Esther  Muriel 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morgan,  Dorothy  Amerige 

Malden 

Morris,  Rosina  Helena 

Dudley 

Nicholson,  Mary  Forrest 

Rockville,  Md. 

Nicolls,  Mary  Ann 

Lexington 

Olson,  Betty  Tupp 

T.oc.kport,  N,  Y. 

Orcntt,  Madeline  T.ncille 

Akron  Ohio 

Oweps,  Janet  Anne 

Newton  ville 

Parmenter,  Priscilla  Harmon  

Framin  vham 

Piepenhrinv,  F.velyn  Gerda 

_ _ ___  Stratford,  Conn. 

Potter,  Barbara  Rose 

Portland,  Maine 

Pratt,  Jean  Cutler  _ 

Framingham 

Preston,  Glennys  Kathryn 

Fast  Weymouth 

Preston,  Joyce  Connell 

-Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Prior,  Barbara  Sears 

Apburndale 

Raitf,  F.velyn  Mary 

West  Hartford,  Conn, 

Raitt,  Marjorie  Martha 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Raymond,  Helen  Louise 

Greenfield 

Regas,  Sophia  Virginia 

Huntington 

Reynolds,  Doris  Marie  __ 

_ North  Attleboro 

Rice,  Beverly  Alida 

Branford,  Conn. 

Rippere,  Alcine  Webster 

Waterbpry,  Conn. 

Robertson,  Ann. . 

Bridgeport,  Copn, 

Robinson,  F.unice 

Newton  ville 

Rovers,  June  Marie 

Newtonville 

Rose,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Scr^pton,  Pa, 

Rougeot,  Elise  Lorette 

. ..Belmont 
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Salisbury,  Rae  Barnard 

Sanford,  Mary  Ruth 

Saxton,  Emily  Tilton 

Searles,  Meta  Frances 

Sleeper,  Marian 

Small,  Lois  Jenkins 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Frick 

Smith,  Viola  Drummond 

Steele,  Mary  Ellen 

Stewart,  Dorothy  Frances 

Sweet,  Deborah 

Tarbell,  Virginia  Brown 

Tardivel,  Louise  Heald 

Taylor,  Betty  Ann 

Thompson,  Dorothea  Jean 

Tillotson,  Meredith  Elaine 

Tillotson,  Virginia 

Towle,  Evelyn  Clara 

Tracy,  Elizabeth  Helen 

Tracy,  Lois  Bennett 

Trott,  Marjorie  Camilla 

Tyacke,  Ruth  Elizabeth 

Visel,  Louise  Eldridge 

Walden,  Irma  Elizabeth 

Walton,  Jane 

Watson,  Celeste  Riddle 

West  gate,  Marjorie  Stichter 

Wheeler,  Barbara 

Wheeler,  Layte  Thomas 

Whiting,  Eleanore  Gaehler 

Williams,  Helen  Briggs 

Williams,  Hilma  Caroline 

Williamson,  Augusta 

Willison,  Sallie  Alice 

Wilson,  Laurina  Metcalfe 

Wisdom,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Wood,  Countessa  Natalie 

Woodruff,  Martha  Frances 

Wright,  Virginia 

Wyatt,  Isabel 


Waban 

Westfield 

Longmeadow 

Farmington,  Maine 

Brookline 

Needham 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lexington 

Auburndale 

Summit,  N.  J. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Waban 

Medford  Hillside 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Bath,  Maine 

Lynnfield  Center 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Worcester 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

South  Carver 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lexington 

Watertown 

Brookline 

Lexington 

Auburndale 

Brookline 


SPECIALS 

Argersinger,  Katherine  Waban 

Bailey,  Priscilla Jamaica  Plain 
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Birmingham,  Catherine  Ryder__ 

Blount,  Jean 

Campbell,  Anne 

Casten,  Lucile 

Chesser,  Opal  Olive 

Crandall,  Prudence 

Harris,  Margaret 

Hart,  Patricia  Spencer 

Hill,  Margaret 

Jean,  Evelyn  DeChantol 

Jewett,  Edith  Mary 

McKnight,  Caroline  Elliott 

Maloney,  Rita 

Randazzo,  Mary  Assunta 

Stetson,  Florence  Louise 


Brighton 

.Nacogdoches,  Texas 

Auburndale 

Grafton,  Neb. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Athol 

Brookline 

Unionville,  Conn. 

West  Newton 

New  Bedford 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Newton 

East  Milton 

Waban 


POST  GRADUATES 


Cardwell,  Maida  Louise Auburndale 

Jones,  Doris  Sheldon Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Marion  Agnes Fairfield,  Maine 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Berry,  Jean  Tiffany 

Brown,  Elizabeth  Louise 

Caldwell,  Natalie  Eva 

Case,  Rosetta 

Clarkson,  Barbara 

Doherty,  Patricia  Dorothy 

Durgin,  Anne 

Epstein,  Ada  Aimee 

Foster,  Marjorie  Helen 

Giles,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Hankins,  Georgianna  Sterry 

Harrington,  Betty 

Hewit,  Betty  Ann 

Huegle,  Laura  Lindsay  Colby 

James,  Marjorie  Katherine 

Kayser,  Emily 

Kelley,  Winifred 

Kingsbury,  Louise 


Northbridge 

Thomaston,  Maine 

Chestnut  Hill 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Worcester 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Wellesley  Hills 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Wollaston 

West  Newton 

Belleville,  N.  J. 

Sudbury 

— Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

West  Roxbury 

Newtonville 

Belmont 

Auburndale 

Spencer 
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Kline,  Ethel  Victoria 

Kunkel,  Janet  Antoinette 

Lane,  Elizabeth  M. 

Leland,  Elizabeth  Foxwell 

McCormack,  Carolyn  Joan 

Marr,  Janice  Elizabeth 

Nolan,  Catherine  Elizabeth 

O’Connor,  Helen  Phyllis 

Palmer,  Marianne  Briggs 

Pappas,  Helen  Constance 

Patterson,  Eleanor  Margaret 

Reagan,  Frances  Elizabeth 

Reeves,  Hope  Evelyn 

Rice,  Ruth 

Siff,  Leona 

Sleeper,  Priscilla  Ann 

Stevens,  Priscilla  Chapman 

Stewart,  Virginia 

Strout,  Patricia 

Swindells,  Ellen  Pauline 

Tipton,  Anne 

Vergona,  Mary  Constance 

York,  Elizabeth 


Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Wellesley 

Auburndale 

Newtonville 

Malden 

Waltham 

Chestnut  Hill 

Swampscott 

Watertown 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Leominster 

.....New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gleasondale 

Akron,  Ohio 

Brookline 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Cherryfield,  Maine 

Waltham 

Newton  Centre 

Newtonville 

Lowell 

West  Newton 


SUMMARY 


Junior  College 
Senior  Class 
Junior  Class 
Special 

Post  Graduate 

Senior  High  School 
Sophomore 
Freshman 


86 

147 

17 

3 


22 

19 

— 41  294 


Average  age  for  Seniors,  19  years,  2 months. 
Average  age  for  Juniors,  18  years,  4.5  months. 
Average  age  for  Specials,  19  years,  11  months. 
Average  age  for  High  School,  17  years,  1 month. 
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Massachusetts 

174 

Connecticut 

24 

New  York 

23 

New  Jersey 

16 

Maine 

11 

Vermont 

7 

Ohio 

6 

Pennsylvania 

6 

Rhode  Island 

6 

New  Hampshire 

5 

Illinois 

3 

Michigan 

3 

Kentucky 

2 

Maryland 

2 

California 

1 

Florida 

1 

Missouri 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

Texas 

1 

Hawaii 

1 

Junior  College  Courses 

Secretarial  Science 

96 

Medical  Secretarial 

11 

Stenography 

112 

Typewriting 

133 

Accounting 

21 

Liberal  Arts 

59 

Home  Economics 

44 

Sewing 

68 

Foods 

44 

House  Management 

14 

Art  Course 

23 

Studio  Practice 

41 

Crafts 

43 

Academic  Music 

6 

Instrumental 

32 

Vocal 

11 

Expression  Course 

3 

Special  Course 

11 

253 

41 


Senior  High  School  Course 
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LASELL  CLUBS 


The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association 

President,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  (Mrs.  Leonard)  T9,  67  Storrs 
Avenue,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  (Mrs.  A.  B.)  *22,  112 
Revere  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Hester  M.  Shaw,  *28,  63  College  Avenue, 
West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Lillian  G.  Bethel,  ’28,  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege, Auburndale,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley  (Mrs.  J.  D.)  Tl,  26  Aquavia 
Road,  Medford,  Mass. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Helen  Perry,  *24,  40  Alpine  Street,  Malden, 
Mass. 

The  Aroostook  Lasell  Club 

President,  Lois  Perry  Bowles  (Mrs.  S.  B.)  ’20,  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Hopkins,  T9,  2230  Witherell  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  T6,  21  Fort  Hill  Street,  Fort  Fair- 
field,  Maine 

The  Buffalo  Lasell  Club 

President,  Louise  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.)  ’23,  407  McKinley 
Avenue,  Kenmore,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Elizabeth  McKee,  ,31-,32,  101  Robie  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club 

President,  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson  (Mrs.  L.  E ) *22,  2133  Lunt 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President,  Doris  Perkins  Meyer  (Mrs.  W.  W.)  T9-’20,  4935 
Hull  Street,  Nils  Centre,  111. 

Secretary,  Janet  Price,  *33,  806  Forest  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Maurine  Moore  Allen  (Mrs.  B.  W.)  T9- 
*20,  7212  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer,  Lucille  Guertin  Egan  (Mrs.  Ellis)  T1-T2,  9410  South 
Damen  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Cleveland  Lasell  Club 

President,  Helen  Hart  Lind  (Mrs.  R.  A.)  T8,  1059  Maplecliffe, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Margaret  Rand,  26  Allston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Miller  Henn  (Mrs.  A.  E.)  *04-*05,  2613 
Wellington  Road  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Vicary,  *08 -TO,  "fiighfield,”  R.  D.  #3,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Brandow  Trumbull  (Mrs.  H.  N.)  Tl,  3270 
Ormond  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club 

President,  Sarah  Dyer  Darling  (Mrs.  C.  S.)  ’00-’01,  22  Evergreen 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Maebelle  Hamlin  Barby  (Mrs.  G.  F.)  TS-T 6,  766 
Tower  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Lillian  G.  Grant,  ’20,  22  Cambridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Conn. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ethel  Cleale  Collett  (Mrs.  Ray)  *22,  Main  Street,  Brewer, 
Maine. 

Treasurer,  Constance  Chalmers  Harlow  (Mrs.  Frank)  * 29 , 38  High 
Street,  Old  Town,  Maine. 

The  Indianapolis  Lasell  Club 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats  (Mrs.  R. 
K.)  T2,  3650  Central  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Miami  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  C.  D.)  ’73,  513  N.  W. 
23d  Place,  Miami,  Florida. 

Vice-President,  Jessie  Kemp  Caler  (Mrs.  W.  L.)  ’98-’99,  10108 
N.  E.  First  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida. 

Secretary,  Margaret  Trice  Gibbons  (Mrs.  J.  S.)  T4-T5,  1433 
Obispo  Avenue,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

Treasurer,  Lela  Cones  Shaffer  (Mrs.  H.  R.)  ’04-’05,  1412  S.  W. 
13  th  Street,  Miami,  Florida. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club 

President,  Kathryn  Forgey,  *28,  7933  East  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan* 

Vice-President,  Winifred  Conlin  Clarke  (Mrs.  J.  E.)  ’92-’95,  731 
Covington  Drive,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Katherine  Rice  Broock  (Mrs.  F.  M.)  ’20,  Lone 
Pine  Court,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan  (Mrs.  Myron)  ’05 -’06,  916 
Fairmount  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary,  Katherine  Wheeler,  ’09,  145  South  Chatsworth  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  New  FIaven  Lasell  Club 

President,  Gertrude  Moeller,  ’26,  777  Elm  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Vice-President,  Phyllis  Stuart,  ’35,  38  Augur  Street,  Hamden, 
Conn. 
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Secretary,  E.  Maude  Williams,  ’29,  1824  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Treasurer,  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers  (Mrs.  R.  B.)  ’30,  118  Maple 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  (Mrs.  Waren)  *23,  498  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Zacharias,  *29,  3 50  West  88th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes  (Mrs.  Florence)  *23, 
15  Glover  Place,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club 

President,  Elizabeth  Allen  Paxton  (Mrs.  J.  L.)  ’9 8,  105  North 
5 5 th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Tulleys,  *94,  309  Ross  Street,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Secretary,  Grace  Beebe  Hoagland  (Mrs.  F.  R.)  ’9 3 -’94,  5109  Cass 
Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Treasurer,  Grace  Allen  Clark  (Mrs.  Harry  T.,  Jr.)  ’95,  3903 
Dewey  Avenue,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club 

President,  Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan  (Mrs.  H.  M.)  *17,  264  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  W.  Robson,  *24,  327  Ballymore  Road, 
Springfield,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Lasell  Club 

President,  Corinne  Richter  Devol  (Mrs.  L.  S.)  *04,  1126  Murray 
Hill  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Miriam  Bell  Bell  (Mrs.  H.  M.)  T9,  Patterson 
Heights,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club 

President,  Cassie  Lindsay  Williams  (Mrs.  J.  P.)  T9-*20,  Franklin, 
Maine. 

Vice-President,  Lorraine  Lombard,  *31,  Main  Street,  Westbrook, 
Maine. 

Secretary,  Barbara  Turner  Greenwood  (Mrs.  Railton)  *27-*28,  7 
Angell  Terrace,  South  Portland,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Marion  H.  Simpson,  ’29,  65  Coyle  Street,  Portland, 
Maine. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club 

President,  Helen  Danforth  Baker  (Mrs.  Helen  D.)  ,01-,03,  6110 
S.  E.  Reedway,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Secretary-Treasurer,  Lucile  Lathrop  Haley  (Mrs.  H.  D.)  *03 -’05, 
2509  N.  E.  21st  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club 

President,  Elizabeth  Madeira  Campbell  (Mrs.  Laurence)  *22,  50 
Nelson  Street,  Barre,  Vermont. 

First  Vice-President,  Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee  (Mrs.  W.  E.)  ’28,  East 
Berkshire,  Vermont. 

Second  Vice-President,  Doris  Cleasby,  *31,  Orleans,  Vermont. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Camilla  Roy,  *32,  West  Barnet,  Vermont. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club 

President,  Cleora  Brooks  Clokey  (Mrs.  I.  W.)  *01,  1635  Laurel 
Street,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Vice-President,  Georgia  Parrish  Campbell  (Mrs.  Sidney)  a26,  1028 
Kendall  Drive,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Secretary,  Elizabeth  Ewing,  *9 3,  1701  Oxley  Street,  South  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Treasurer,  Winifred  Whittlesey  Barberey  (Mrs.  John)  ,12,  Box  95, 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

The  Toledo  Lasell  Club 

President,  Alice  Pratt  Brown  (Mrs.  W.  W.)  *29,  41  Prospect  Street, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Washington  Lasell  Club 

President,  Catherine  Worrall  Clarke  (Mrs.  William)  *28,  1705 
Upshur  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Anna  P.  Warner,  ’ 97,  1868  Columbia  Road,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Life  Secretaries 

1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  C.  D.) 

513  N.  W.  23d  Place,  Miami,  Florida. 

1882.  * Jessie  Joy  MacMillan 

1883.  * Lillian  M.  Packard 

1889.  Grace  Huntington 

194  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1896.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 

10  Dexter  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.) 

21  Waterston  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.) 

Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry) 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton,  Mass. 


♦Deceased. 
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1908. 


Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  (Mrs.  H.  D.) 

8545  West  Knoll  Drive,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

1910.  Olive  Bates  Dumas  (Mrs.  C.  G.) 

Box  216,  Hanover,  Mass. 

1911.  Kathleen  Knight 

141  Moraine  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

1912.  Clara  Parker  Colby  (Mrs.  J.  T.) 

6 Vine  Street,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  A.  L.) 

56  Howard  Avenue,  Grymes  Hill,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.) 

Lincoln  Street,  Manchester,  Mass. 

1916.  M.  Adolphia  Garnsey  Ettinger  (Mrs.  C.  M.) 

19952  Stratford  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1917.  Helen  Saunders 

320  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1918.  Barbara  McLellan 

9 Chamblet  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.) 

Amenia,  New  York. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett  Bryant  (Mrs.  R.  F.) 

24  Willow  Street,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  (Mrs.  J.  E.) 

70  Highland  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant y Marjorie  Lovering  Harris  (Mrs.  G.  S.) 
152  Dartmouth  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

1923.  C.  Louise  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.) 

407  McKinley  Avenue,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

Assistant , Adrienne  E.  Smith 
19  Owatonna  Street,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Clendenin  Stahl  (Mrs.  C.  M.) 

167  - 76th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1925.  Martha  Fish  Holmes  (Mrs.  Edgar) 

Graydale  Circle,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1926.  Doris  Schumaker  Walthers  (Mrs.  N.  F.) 

115  Howard  Avenue,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

1927.  C.  Madalyn  Patten  Hoberg  (Mrs.  I.  E.) 

63  5 Eighteenth  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1928.  Lillian  G.  Bethel 

Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1929.  Phyllis  Beck  van  de  Mark  (Mrs.  Allen) 

28  Maple  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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1930.  Helen  Roberts  Holt  (Mrs.  Reginald) 

East  Douglas,  Mass. 

1931.  Karin  I.  Eliasson 

"Woodland,”  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

1932.  Katharine  Hartman 

561  Park  Avenue  West,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

1933.  Ruth  H.  Stafford 

47  Nisbet  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1934.  Roberta  Davis  Massey  (Mrs.  R.  A.) 

214  Glen  wood  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
193  5.  Barbara  W.  King 

lllWilcox  Avenue,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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LASELL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CATALOG 


LASELL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Announcement 

for  1937  - 1938 


AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
19  3 7 


East  Entrance  to  Bragdon  Hall 


CALENDAR 


1937-1938 


1937 

September  15 
September  16-18  . 

September  18 
September  20 
November  13 

November  24,  after  classes,  to 
November  29,  for  classes 
December  17,  10:45  A.  M.  to 

1938 

January  4,  for  afternoon  classes 
January  31  . 

March  25 

March  25,  10:45  A.  M.,  to 
April  4,  for  afternoon  classes 
June  10 


Registration  of  New  Students 
. . Orientation  Period 

Registration  of  Old  Students 
. . . Formal  Opening 

. . End  of  First  Quarter 

. . Thanksgiving  Recess 

. . Christmas  Vacation 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester 
. End  of  Third  Quarter 

. . . Spring  Vacation 

. End  of  Second  Semester 

. . . Class  Night 

Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 
. . Baccalaureate  Sunday 

. . Commencement  Day 


June  11 

June  12 
June  13 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class. 
Each  student  must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  pres- 
ent at  her  first  class. 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 


FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  President 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Junior  College 


"President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 


' Vice-President 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


Clerk 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


T reasnrer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 
DR.  HENRY  F.  KEEVER 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


Executive  Board 

MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 
W.  J.  SPAULDING 
JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT 
MRS.  A.  D.  PIERCE 


T rustees 
1932— 1937 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.) 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY 

RUTH  THRESHER  JENKS  (Mrs.  R.  R.) 

CORNELIA  HEMINGWAY  KILLAM  (Mrs.  Charles  L.) 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Blandford,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


1933—1938 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT 

MABEL  T.  EAGER  .... 


. West  Medford,  Mass. 
. Dover,  Mass. 

. Auburndale,  Mass. 


1934-1939 

CHARLES  E.  HATFIELD 
CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


. West  Newton,  Mass. 
. Auburndale,  Mass. 
. Brattleboro,  Vt. 


1935— 1940 

EDWARD  J.  FROST  .... 
HENRY  F.  KEEVER  .... 
WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING  . 

MRS.  HENRY  DUNHAM  . 


Auburndale,  Mass. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


1936 — 1941 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY  . . . . 

JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 
[RENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.) 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW  . 


Auburndale,  Mass. 
Malden,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Auburndale,  Mass. 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  President 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921;  Instructor, 
Lasell,  1909-18;  Lasell,  1923- 
LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Dean  Emerita 

Student  at  Northwestern  University;  Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1902- 
GRACE  W.  IRWIN,  Registrar  and  Instructor  in  Latin 

Student  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School;  Teacher,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  High  School,  ten  years;  Principal,  Sandwich  High  School,  nineteen  years; 
Lasell,  1909-13;  1915-17;  1927- 
MARY  F.  LICHLITER,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Wellesley,  1928;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1930;  Lasell,  1934- 
STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Residence,  in  charge  at 
Woodland  Park  Hall 

B.A.,  Acadia,  1897;  M.A.,  Acadia,  1908;  Lasell,  1918- 
JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  cours  de  vacances  Alliance  Francaise,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  Special  student  under  l’Abbe  Rous- 
selot,  College  of  France  (Sorbonne) ; Lasell,  1892- 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  House  Planning,  and  Lasell 
Crew  Coach 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 
REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Universidad  Mexicana,  1902-04,  summers,  1934-36;  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1906-07;  Columbia  Teachers  College,  1907-08;  Assistant  Instructor 
Boston  University  Summer  School,  1917;  Instructor  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Summer  School,  1922-25;  Lasell,  1917- 
NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 
CONSTANCE  E.  BLACKSTOCK,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  and  History 

Graduate  Lasell,  1909;  B.A.,  Goucher  College,  1913;  M.A.,  Boston  University, 
1926;  Lasell,  1924- 

ELEANOR  SPOFFORD  PERLEY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1916;  Graduate  study,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1927;  Boston  University,  1934;  Lasell,  1924- 
EDITH  A.  EASTMAN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1923;  Lasell,  1927- 
KAY  PETERSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  1923;  Student  The  Art  Students’  League, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  Summer  School;  Lasell,  1927- 
IRENE  A.  RACHDORF,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A. B.,  Smith,  1925;  M.A.,  Tufts,  1927;  Teaching  Fellowship  in  Economics  at 
Tufts  College,  1925-27;  Lasell,  1927- 

ELINOR  HOAG,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  English 

B. S.S.,  Boston  University,  1923;  Ed.M.,  Harvard,  1928;  Graduate  Study,  Rad- 
cliffe,  1927-28;  Boston  University,  1929;  Harvard  University,  1932,  1934; 
Lasell,  1928- 
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ELEANOR  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Mills  College,  1923;  M.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1928;  Lasell,  1928- 

ELVIA  SPAULDING  DAVIS,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Burdett  College,  1926;  Boston  University  Summer  School,  1928; 
Instructor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  New  Salem  Academy,  1926-28;  Lasell, 
1928- 

MURIEL  R.  McCLELLAND,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1929;  B.S.,  Boston  University, 
1929;  Lasell,  1929- 

ROSALIE  WILSON  MARTIN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Expression 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1927;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1929;  Play  Produc- 
tion Courses  at  the  Goodman  School  of  the  Theatre  and  University  of  Chicago; 
Lasell,  1931- 

WINIFRED  HUDSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  1921;  Graduate  Lesley  School,  1923; 
Student  Columbia  University,  summer,  1930;  Lasell,  1931- 

SALLY  E.  TURNER,  Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics 

Student  at  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School,  extension  work 
under  Clark  University;  teacher  for  two  years  at  Miss  Hill’s  School,  Wellesley 
Hills;  Woodland  Park  School,  1926-;  Lasell,  1931- 

ELIZABETH  JEWETT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin 

A. B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1931;  Instructor  in  French  and  Latin,  Woodland 
Park  School,  193 1-;  Lasell,  1932- 

MARY  A.  WORCESTER,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B. S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1917;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College,  1924; 
Graduate  Study,  Chicago  University,  summer,  1929;  Columbia  University, 
summers,  1922,  1932;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1917-19;  Kansas  State  College,  1919-29;  Georgia  State  Women’s 
College,  1929-32;  Lasell,  1932- 

KARIN  I.  ELIASSON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Lasell,  1931;  B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  1933;  Lasell,  1933- 

CATHARINE  BANCROFT  BEATLEY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1914;  M.  A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1926;  Graduate  work 
at  University  of  Illinois  and  University  of  Wisconsin;  Lasell,  1934- 

BARBARA  ALDEN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1933;  M.A.,  1934;  Harvard  Summer  School,  1936; 
Lasell,  193  5- 

EMILIE  LOUISE  BERKLEY,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.A.,  Tufts  College,  1950;  graduate  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial  School,  certi- 
ficate 1931;  Yale  University  summer  1932;  Columbia  University  summers 
193  3,  1934;  Secretary,  Sea  Pines  School,  Brewster,  Mass.,  1931;  secretarial  and 
general  office  work,  Chase  Brass  & Copper  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1932; 
head  of  commercial  department  and  dean  of  girls,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  N.  H., 
1933-35;  Lasell,  1935- 

MADELEINE  MARSH,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1934;  M.A.,  193  5;  Lasell,  193  5- 

RUTH  M.  MOODY,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1929;  B.S.,  Boston  University,  1930;  Boston  University 
summers  1932,  1934;  University  Extension  Course,  193  5;  Head  of  commercial 
department,  George  Stevens  Academy,  Bluehill,  Me.,  1931-33;  Instructor  in 
commercial  subjects,  Stetson  High  School,  Randolph,  Mass.,  1933-35;  Lasell, 
1935- 
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ETHEL YN  M.  WHITNEY,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Lasell,  1932;  Graduate  Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Education, 
193 J ; Lasell,  193 J- 

HELEN  B.  ALLEN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Lasell,  1934;  B.S.,  Boston  University,  1936;  Summer  School,  St.  Law- 
rence University,  1935-36;  Graduate  Study,  Boston  University,  1936-37;  Lasell, 
1936- 

EDITHA  HADCOCK,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1927;  M.A.,  Brown  University,  1931;  Harvard  Summer 
School,  1929;  Graduate  Study  for  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1930-33;  1935-36; 
Lasell,  1936- 

ELIZABETH  W.  KINGSBURY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Science 

B.A.,  Smith  College,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1933;  Marine  Biology 
Laboratory,  summer,  1928;  Instructor,  Rollins  College,  1933-34;  Womans 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  193  5-36;  Lasell,  1936- 

ELINOR  W.  PACKARD,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Science 

Student  Lasell,  1929-30;  B.A.,  Smith  College,  1934;  technical  laboratory  work, 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Hospital;  member  Massachusetts  Society  of  X-ray  Tech- 
nicians, Inc.;  Lasell,  1936- 

NATALIE  E.  PARK,  Instructor  in  Design  and  Crafts 

Graduate  Lasell,  1932;  Graduate  Child-Walker  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1936; 
Craftsman  member  of  Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Society;  Lasell,  1936- 

BARBARA  A.  RYERSON,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1936;  Professeur  de  francais  a Petranger,  Sorbonne,  Paris; 
Certificat  de  l’Universite  de  Lausanne,  Suisse;  Certificado  del  Centro  de  Estudios 
Historicos,  Madrid,  Spain;  Lasell,  1936- 

VTRGINIA  L.  TRIBOU,  B.S.  in  P.E.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  in  P.E.,  Boston  University  Sargent  College  for  Physical  Education,  1936; 
Lasell,  1936- 

GRACE  LANDRUM  WATKINS,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Westhampton  College,  University  of  Richmond,  1930;  M.A.,  Boston 
University,  1936;  Graduate  Study,  Mercer  University  and  Duke  University; 
Instructor  and  dean  of  girls,  Dublin  (Ga.)  High  School,  1930-3  5;  Lasell,  1936- 

RUTH  C.  SWEET,  B.S.,  Librarian 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1933;  Lasell,  1934- 

PRISCILLA  BRYANT,  Nurse. 

MARION  A.  ROBERTS,  Field  Secretary 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music;  Instructor 
in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Ensemble,  and  Harmony,  and  Conductor  of  the  Orphean 
Club. 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1897,  and  1899  with 
honors;  Studied  two  summers  with  I.  Philipp  in  Paris,  1906-1914;  Conductor 
of  the  People’s  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-27;  Brockton  Festival  Chorus; 
Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton,  1922-;  Brockton  Civic  Orchestra,  1930-;  Choral 
Conductor  at  the  Plymouth  Pageant,  1921;  Highland  Glee  Club,  Newton, 
1922-23;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Festival  Chorus,  1923-31  ; Choral  Conductor,  North- 
field  Seminary  and  Mt.  Hermon  School,  1924-2  5;  Choral  Society  of  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  192 5-;  Fitchburg  Festival  Chorus,  1927-31; 
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'Women’s  Republican  Club  Chorus,  1931-32;  Waltham  Musical  Club,  1932-; 
Lascll,  1910- 

HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Monger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French  Songs  under 
Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement;  also  three  seasons  of  interpretative 
work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 

ANNA  BABETTE  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music  and  Director  of 
Orchestra 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz,  New  England  Conservatory  and  Emmanuel 
Ondricek,  New  York;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra, 
Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  1921;  Violin 
Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside  study  in  Applied  Music, 
1921-23;  Toured  the  United  States  with  the  Chautauqua  Association;  Harmony, 
Stuart  Mason,  New  England  Conservatory;  Lasell,  1921- 

HAROLD  SCHWAB,  B.Mus.,  A.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Solfeggio, 
Harmony,  and  History  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1919  in  pianoforte;  1920,  piano- 
forte, organ,  and  secondary  subjects;  Soloist’s  Diploma  in  Organ,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1922;  Mus.  Bac.,  1928;  pupil  of  Henry  M.  Dunham 
and  Charles  Dennee;  Organist  and  director,  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  1920-21;  Second  Universalist  Church,  Boston,  1921-25;  Organ- 
ist, All  Soul’s  Church,  Lowell,  1925-33;  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Union 
Church,  Waban,  1933-;  Fontainbleau  School  of  Music,  summer,  1928;  annual 
recitals  in  Boston;  Lasell,  1924- 

MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  under  Alfred  Holy; 
first  harpist  of  Conservatory  Orchestra.  Appeared  with  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company;  soloist  with  People’s  Symphony;  Lasell,  1924- 

FRANK  P.  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Needham  Academy;  Fessenden  School;  Andover  Academy;  Lasell, 
1926- 

EVERETT  L.  WESCOTT,  Instructor  in  Percussion  Instruments 

Soloist  with  First  Corps  Cadet  Band;  Boston  Municipal  Band;  Ives’  Band; 
formerly  a member  of  Hollis  Street,  Festival  and  Metropolitan  Theatre  Or- 
chestras; Lasell,  1926- 

RAYMOND  ORR,  Instructor  in  Flute 

Student  under  Georges  Laurent  and  George  Barrcrre;  Member  of  New  England 
Conservatory  Faculty;  First  Flute  in  Conservatory  Orchestra,  seven  years; 
Conductor,  Young  People’s  Orchestral  Society,  193 1-;  Lasell,  1928- 

WALTER  M.  SMITH,  Instructor  in  Trumpet  and  Cornet 

Pupil  of  Ernest  S.  Williams,  Louis  Kloepfel,  and  Emil  Mollenhauer.  First 
trumpet,  Boston  Festival  Orchestra;  cornet  soloist,  Stewart’s  Boston  Band; 
cornet  soloist  and  conductor,  Walter  Smith  and  liis  Band;  Bandmaster,  Aleppo 
Temple  Band.  Lasell,  1929- 

MARY  ELLA  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in  Voice  and  Director  of  Glee  Club 

Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1899,  with  honors.  Studied 
with  Madame  Maindon,  Paris;  coached  with  Walter  Ford,  London;  Assistant 
teacher  under  Charles  Adams  White,  Boston,  1904-1909.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  at  Smith  College,  1910-1924;  Head  of  Vocal  Department  at  Knox 
School,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1925-1929.  Church  and  concert  soloist.  Lasell, 
1929- 


ARCHIE  F.  SMITH,  Instructor  in  Trombone 

First  Trombone,  Maitland  Band,  Nantasket,  1908-13;  Boston  Band,  San  Fran- 
cisco World’s  Fair,  1913;  Ives’  Band;  Walter  Smith’s  Band;  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra;  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra;  Lasell,  1930- 
CARL  WEBSTER,  Instructor  in  Violincello 

Concert  tours  with  Frieda  Hempel  and  Geraldine  Farrar;  Soloist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra;  First  ’Cellist  and  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Lasell,  1930- 
CHARLES  R.  SPAULDING,  Instructor  in  Band  Instruments 

Graduate  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music,  1916;  Head  of  Violin  Department, 
Orchestra  and  Band,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1917-20;  Violin  Depart- 
ment and  theoretical  subjects,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Conservatory  of  Music,  1920- 
21;  Director  of  Music,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  1921-26;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  public  schools,  Newton,  Mass.,  1926-;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  Camp  Wyanoke,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  1929-;  Lasell,  193  3- 


ASSEMBLY  SPEAKERS 

LUCY  J.  SYPHER,  M.  A. 

Current  Events  each  Thursday 

MERVYN  J.  BAILEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  German  and  Fine  Arts,  Boston  University 
“German  Art” 

“Japanese  Art” 

“The  Tragedy  of  Spain” 

“What  Art  Is” 

FRED  B.  PHLEGER,  Ph.D.,  Geology  Department,  Harvard  College 
“Black  Riches” 

“Origin  of  Scenery” 

FRANCIS  H.  RUSSELL,  Lawyer  and  Lecturer,  State  University  Extension  Courses 
“Hitler’s  Germany,  Why  and  Whereto” 

KARL  THAYER  SOULE,  JR.,  Graduate  Student  Harvard  University 
“Haiti” 

MME.  LINA  GREMILLOT,  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
“Victor  Hugo” 

WALTER  H.  BELCHER,  Ex.  Director  New  England  Mfgs.  Confectionary  Associa- 
tion 

“Historical  and  Geographical  Significance  of  Candy” 

LLOYD  BEMIS,  Lecturer 
"Washington” 

"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln” 

WELLS  A.  RUBLE,  M.D.  of  New  England  Sanitarium 
“Handicaps” 

HERBERT  V.  NEAL,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Dept,  of  Biology,  Tufts  College 
“To  Wadi  Haifa  and  Back” 

ALFRED  BIRKS,  Pastor  of  Universalist  Church,  Natick 
"An  Historical  Pilgrimage” 

GEORGE  HOLT,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Admissions,  Rollins  College 
"Opportunities  at  Rollins” 

ELLA  ENSLOW,  Author  of  “School  House  in  the  Foot  Hills” 

“Save  The  Children” 

FATHOLLAH  K.  MOSTOFI,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University 
“The  Changing  Iran” 
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EDWIN  O.  CHILDS,  Mayor  of  Newton 
"Obligation  of  the  Voter” 

LEONARD  OUTERBRIDGE,  A.M.,  Executive  Sec’y  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions 

"Relations  of  Japan  and  China” 

OR  WIN  BRADFORD  GRIFFIN,  Ph.D,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
"The  Long  View” 

MRS.  GENEVIEVE  D.  OLDS,  Missionary  from  Japan 
"Your  Comrades  in  Japan” 

NEILSON  CAMPBELL  HANNAY,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  for  the  State  University  Ex- 
tension Courses 

"Literary  Associations  of  the  English  Lake  District” 

HOYLAND  BETTINGER,  Artist  and  Director  of  the  Hobby  School 
"An  Artist  Goes  to  Gaspe” 

LEON  H.  VINCENT,  Litt.D.,  Author  and  Lecturer 
"Chaucer” 

"Kipling  and  the  Romance  of  India” 

Tennyson  "Idylls  of  the  King” 

"Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning” 

LAWRENCE  B.  FLETCHER,  Pres.  Northeastern  Bird-Banding  Assn. 

"The  Importance  of  Birds  to  your  Garden  and  some  Results  of  Six  Years’ 
Bird  Banding” 

ALFRED  C.  SHELTON,  Mgr.  Afga  Ansco  Corporation,  Boston  Branch 
Natural  Color  Pictures  of  Newfoundland 

SIR  HERBERT  AMES,  Former  member  of  Canadian  Parliament  and  Secretary  of 
the  League  of  Nations 

"What  is  Really  at  Stake  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian  Dispute” 

MRS.  S.  C.  YUI,  Tsinan,  Shantung,  Dean  of  Women,  Cheeloo  University 
"A  Typical  Girl  of  Shantung  Province” 

RALPH  HEBARD  ROGERS,  Ph.D.,  Pastor  of  Auburndale  Congregational  Church 
"Life  at  College” 

AOUNEY  DEJANY,  LL.B.,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University 
"Palestine” 

"Arabian  Educational  System,  Past  and  Present” 

“Arabian  Life  in  the  Villages  and  the  Desert” 

"Jerusalem,  How  to  see  it” 

MRS.  EDWARD  WISE,  Lecturer,  Massachusetts  League  Women  Voters 
"Responsibilities  of  Citizenship” 

FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE,  Expert  on  Estate  Insurance,  Lecturer  and  Author 
"Celebrities  that  I Have  Known” 

PITTMAN  BENGAMEN  POTTER,  Ph.D.,  Educator  and  Author 
"Peace  and  How  to  Get  it” 

DOROTHY  SAWYER  BATES,  Reader 

Selections  from  “A  Book  of  Americans”  by  Stephen  Benet  and  his  wife 
BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 
Walter  Earl  Lcdden,  D.D. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
Charles  Neal  Barney,  LL.B. 
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HISTORY 


Lasell  Junior  College  was  founded  in  1851  by  Edward  Lasell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Williams  College,  as  a school  of  the  first  rank 
for  the  advanced  education  of  young  women.  In  1921  the  school  was 
transferred  from  private  ownership  to  a new  corporation  organized 
under  the  law  governing  non-profit  educational  institutions,  and  in 
1932  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  by  legislative  action  from 
"Lasell  Seminary**  to  "Lasell  Junior  College.**  The  trustees  and 
executive  officers  have  cooperated  in  the  development  of  a school  in 
which  the  traditional  academic  and  cultural  courses  are  offered  with 
opportunities  for  those  who  desire  to  take,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
certain  vocational  courses  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
day  young  woman. 

Lasell  was  a pioneer  in  this  country  in  offering  courses  in  home 
economics  as  a part  of  its  regular  curriculum,  having  entered  this 
field  in  the  fall  of  1877.  In  music,  art,  expression  and  business  train- 
ing it  has  for  many  years  maintained  high  standards  of  work.  The 
school  has  kept  abreast  of  progress  made  in  the  education  of  women, 
but  has  steadily  maintained  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is  non- 
sectarian, but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative 
Christian  homes. 


LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Auburndale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet 
residential  district,  with  a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and 
unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming,  the  climate  healthful.  Au- 
burndale is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  easily  available  public  and  private  motor 
car  service  afford  ready  access  to  this  center  of  literary,  musical,  and 
artistic  culture.  New  York  express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant.  Ten  minutes*  walk  from 
the  college  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out  among  wooded 
slopes,  offering  excellent  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Grounds 

The  property  of  the  college  covers  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds,  for 
the  most  part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  green  lawns  and 
hillsides,  beautiful  trees,  flowers,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  driveways  and 
playgrounds  afford  plenty  of  room  for  walks  and  outdoor  sports  and 
serve  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  school. 


Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly 
comfortable. 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the 
group.  In  it  are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation,  and  music 
rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors,  library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This  hall,  formerly  known  as  Cush- 
man Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon,  principal  from 
1874-1908. 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge,  and  con- 
tains the  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  and  laboratories  and  recita- 
tion rooms  for  home  economics  and  biology  classes.  Clark  Cottage, 
Carpenter  Hall,  and  Gardner  Hall  on  Woodland  Road,  are  senior  resi- 
dence houses.  Each  house  accommodates  a group  of  fifteen  or  more 
students  with  two  teachers  in  charge. 

Blaisdell  House,  on  Hawthorne  Avenue,  has  a complete  modern 
housekeeping  equipment  and  is  occupied  and  managed  by  successive 
divisions  of  the  class  in  House  Management  for  six  weeks’  sessions  of 
practice  housekeeping.  See  page  27. 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  is  on  Wood- 
land Road,  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first 
floor  are  located  the  attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are 
used  by  all  of  the  students  and  teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On 
this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the  sun  piazza  school  room  and 
the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Department.  For  a 
full  account  of  the  Junior  Department  covering  grades  seven  to  ten, 
see  the  Woodland  Park  School  catalog.  The  second,  third  and  fourth 
floors  are  used  as  dormitories. 

Lasell’s  Forests 

As  a result  of  having  taken  two  large  blocks  of  land  in  payment 
for  tuition  during  war  time,  Lasell  now  has  about  three  thousand  acres 
of  forest  land  in  central  Vermont.  These  woodlands  are  located  in 
the  towns  of  Barnard,  Stockbridge,  Bristol,  and  Middlebury,  and  are 
all  fully  stocked  with  growing  trees.  More  than  a million  young 
trees  have  been  planted  during  the  past  ten  years. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  LASELL 

The  Junior  College  covers  four  years  of  work.  The  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  correspond  to  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  and 
the  junior  and  senior  years  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  senior 
college  work. 

The  college  work  includes  advanced  courses  in  Literature,  Lan- 
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Carter  Hall 


Clark  Cottage  in  Winter 


Woodland  Park 


The  Bragdon  Lawn 


guages,  Sciences,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Studies;  two-year  courses 
for  high  school  graduates  in  Home  Economics,  Music,  Art,  Dramatics, 
and  Secretarial  Training;  also  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
thorough  College  Preparatory  work  and  training  in  the  fundamental 
elementary  subjects. 

The  "Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed 
for  each  applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application 
is  filed  a certificate  blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  registrar  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 


ORGANIZATION 

Lasell  Junior  College  offers  courses  covering  a period  of  four  years. 
The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  completion  of  work  usually 
offered  in  a four  year  high  school  and  the  last  two  years  are  devoted 
wholly  to  advanced  work. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
A student  who  has  completed  eight  units  of  high  school  work  may 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class. 

A unit  is  counted  for  each  subject  that  is  taken  five  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week,  or  the  equivalent,  for  a school  year. 


Advanced  Standing 

A student  who  presents  twelve  high  school  units  may  be  admitted 
to  the  sophomore  class. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  junior  class  without  condition  a student  must 
present  sixteen  units  (fifteen,  if  four  units  of  English  are  counted  as 
three)  distributed  as  follows: 

A Required 

English  (four  years)  4 units 

B Restricted  Electives  5 units 

Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  Language 
History  and  Civics 
C Free  Electives 

Other  subjects,  not  including  Physical 

Training,  for  which  credit  is  given 

toward  high  school  graduation  7 units 

Total  16  units 


Units  in  home  economics,  secretarial  work  and  other  vocational 
subjects,  music  or  art  are  accepted  in  limited  number  and  subject  to 
demonstration  test. 
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For  those  wishing  to  continue  in  such  courses  placement  tests  will 
be  given  upon  entrance. 

Entrance  with  Condition 

Students  presenting  not  less  than  fifteen  units  will  be  admitted 
to  the  junior  class  on  condition  that  they  begin  at  once  to  make  up 
the  work  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Such  work  must  be  completed 
before  beginning  the  senior  year. 

Experience  shows  that  those  students  who  cannot  offer  at  least  two 
high  school  credits  in  foreign  languages  and  one  in  Mathematics  find 
difficulty  in  making  good  a deficiency  and  may  need  to  plan  on  more 
time  in  which  to  complete  the  course. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  a student  must  present  a high 
school  record  that  meets  the  requirements  stated  above  and  in  addition 
credits  for  work  equivalent  to  that  covered  by  juniors. 

Entrance  by  Certificates 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  may  present  certificates  from 
schools  previously  attended  and  receive  credits  which  appear  to  the 
registrar  to  have  been  earned.  Such  credits  are  subject  to  adjustment 
later  if  the  work  of  the  student  demonstrates  the  need  of  any  change. 

The  College  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  revise,  either  up  or  down, 
the  rating  given  to  any  student  at  entrance  if  error  or  other  sufficient 
reason  is  discovered. 

By  Examination 

If  for  any  reason  entrance  is  not  gained  by  certificate  the  student 
is  offered  the  opportunity  to  qualify  either  in  whole  or  in  any  part  by 
examination. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  be  graduated  from  Lasell,  a student  must  have  been  a regular 
student  for  at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  sixteen  units  required 
for  admission  to  full  junior  class  standing,  60  semester  hours  of  aca- 
demic and  technical  work  and  the  required  work  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation must  be  completed.  The  academic  work  must  include  English 
3,  and  one  year  of  Algebra  or  other  Mathematics  and  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  unless  these  requirements  have  been  covered  in  high 
school.  The  passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C average  is  required  for 
graduation.  The  marks  for  the  first  and  third  quarters  are  tentative 
marks;  the  ranking  grades  are  the  semester  grades. 

The  courses  outlined  in  the  following  pages  are  subject  to  reason- 
able modifications,  but  the  course  elected  must  be  coherent  and  adapted 
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to  the  abilities  and  requirements  of  the  student.  The  student’s  pro- 
gram must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Registrar  before  she  will  be 
admitted  to  classes. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates 
are  given  to  students  who  complete  the  courses  in  Art,  Expression, 
Home  Economics,  Music,  or  Secretarial  Studies  with  the  required 
grade.  See  page  49. 

Honor  Credits 

From  two  to  four  hours’  extra  credit  counting  toward  graduation 
may  be  won  by  superior  scholarship  in  all  subjects  taken.  See  page  49. 

Special  Students 

Young  women  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  may  be  admitted  without  regular  classification.  Such 
students  have  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  regularly  classi- 
fied students,  but  may  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  have  special  interest. 

Advanced  Standing  with  Senior  Colleges 

Beginning  as  early  as  the  year  1888,  more  than  sixty  senior  colleges 
and  universities  have  given  advanced  standing  to  students  for  work 
done  at  Lasell.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  content  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  both  the  preparatory  school  and  the  junior  college  programs 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  college  which  the  student  desires  to  enter, 
whether  her  purpose  is  to  carry  forward  a liberal  arts  or  a vocational 
course.  Requirements  vary  and  results  will  generally  be  more  satis- 
factory to  Lasell  and  to  the  student  when  her  wishes  are  stated  and 
discussed  at  the  outset. 

OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Courses  in  Music  see  pp.  42-47 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  the  regular  English 
courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  high  school,  and  also  the  courses 
in  language,  mathematics  and  history  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Junior  College.  If  possible,  new 
students  should  take  Oral  English  and  Freehand  Drawing,  unless 
equivalent  courses  have  already  been  completed. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  have  a program  of  at  least  1 6/2 
hours. 
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If  fewer  than  four  students  apply  for  an  announced  subject,  the 
subject  may  be  omitted. 

Freshman: 

Required  Hours 

English  I ........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . 1J4 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

History  1 4 

Mathematics  2 or  3 . . . . • . • 4 

Biology  1 ........  4 

Freehand  Drawing  .......  1 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 l/i  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . . 1 or  2 

Oral  English 1 

Sophomore: 

Required  Hours 

English  2 ........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . 1/4 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

History  1 4 

Mathematics  ........  4 

Chemistry  1 ........  4 

Sewing  .........  4 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 /z  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . 1 or  2 

Oral  English 1 

Typewriting  7 .......  2 

Junior: 

Required  Hours 

English  3 .........  3 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . 1J4 

Senior: 

Required  Hours 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . 1J4 

Electives  to  complete  the  required  number  of  hours  may  be  chosen 
by  qualified  students  among  any  of  the  subjects  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  but  the  course  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
registrar. 
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REGULAR  COURSES 


The  requirements  of  the  following  two  year  courses  are  necessarily 
somewhat  rigid,  but  each  is  subject  to  certain  modifications  to  meet 
the  individual  requirements  of  the  student. 

Home  Economics 

SEWING  MAJOR 


First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Clothing  1 ..........  3 

Dress  Design  .........  2 

Foods  ..........  3 

Elective  ..........  5 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 154 

1654 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  5 or  Literature  or  Art  History  ....  3 

Clothing  2 ..........  3 


House  Planning  ) 2 

House  Furnishing  J 

Physiology  ? , 

Child  Care  ) 

Elective  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1/4 

1654 


FOODS  MAJOR 


First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Foods  3 

Clothing  1 ..........  3 

Applied  Chemistry  A or  Biology  ......  3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education 1^4 


1654 
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Hours 


Second  Year 

English  5 or  Literature  or  Art  History- 
House  Management  .... 
Physiology  ? 

Child  Care  ) 

Dietetics  ...... 

House  Planning  ) 

House  Furnishing  ) ' 

Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education 


MERCHANDISING 

First  Year 

English  3 

Public  Speaking  .... 

Sociology  ...... 

Clothing  Survey  .... 

Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design 
Applied  Chemistry  £ 

Food  Products  ) 

Physical  Education  .... 


Second  Year 

Retail  Training  ..... 

Economics  ..... 

Psychology  ..... 

Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education  .... 


Secretarial 
First  Year 

English  3 ..... 

Principles  of  Shorthand 
Typewriting  ..... 

Business  Arithmetic  . 

Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education  .... 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1/2 

16/2 


Hours 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1/2 


16/2 


3 

3 

3 

6 

1/2 

16/2 


Hours 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1/2 

I6/2 


IS 


Second  Year 


Hours 


Business  Correspondence  and  Filing 

2 

Advanced  Shorthand  ...... 

5 

Advanced  Typewriting  ..... 

3 

Accounting  ....... 

3 

Economics  or  Business  Law  ..... 

3 

Physical  Education  ...... 

. • V/2 

17/2 

MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 

First  Year 

Hours 

English  3 ....... 

3 

Applied  Chemistry  b ) 

Biology  . . j 

. . 4 

Shorthand  1 ....... 

5 

Typewriting  1 ...... 

3 

Physical  Education  ...... 

. . 1/a 

16/2 

Second  Year 

Hours 

Advanced  Shorthand  ...... 

5 

Medical  Terminology  ...... 

1 

Advanced  Typewriting  ..... 

3 

Medical  Physiology  . . . . 1 

Bacteriology  and  Laboratory  Technology  ) * 

3 

Foods  and  Dietetics  ...... 

3 

Business  Training  ) 

3 

Bookkeeping  j 

Physical  Education  ...... 

. . 1/2 

19/2 

Open  to  students  whose  record  and  interests  give  promise  of 
in  an  exacting  program. 

Art 

First  Year 

success 

Hours 

English  3 . 

3 

Medieval  History 

3 

General  Course  2 

3 

Crafts 

1 

Elective 

5 

Physical  Education 

i'/i 

l6Vi 
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Second  Year 


Hours 


English  ..........  3 

Costume  Design  or  Interior  Decoration  or  Commercial  Design  3 

Advanced  Course  3 ........  3 

History  of  Art 3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1J4 

I6/2 

Dramatics 

First  Year  Hours 

English  3 3 

Literature  ..........  3 

Interpretation  2 ........  1 

Private  Interpretation  . . . . . . 1 or  more 

Dramatics  4 .........  1 

Physiology  or  Biology 3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  . l/> 

1 6l/z 

Second  Year  Hours 

Creative  Writing 3 

Literature  ..........  3 

Interpretation  3 ........  1 

Private  Interpretation  . . . . . . 1 or  more 

Dramatic  Workshop  5 .......  1 

Psychology  .........  3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education ll/2 

I6/2 

Modern  Language,  especially  French,  is  an  excellent  elective  for 
the  courses  in  Art  and  Dramatics. 
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'The  Judgment  of  Paris” — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56 


A Room  in  "The  Barn,”  the  Recreational  Center 


The  Library 


ART 


Miss  Kay  Peterson 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson 
Miss  Natalie  Park 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study 
art.  It  is  possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work 
in  this  department  a strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art 
while  training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed, 
and  perfectly  lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided. 
Photographs,  engravings,  and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color 
are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The  course  of  instruction  keeps  pace 
with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on  completing  it  a 
student  of  fair  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own  from 
original  sources. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  has  a very  good  collection  of  originals  in  oil  and  water- 
color  paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists.  The  famous  painting, 
"The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56,  is 
the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The  beautiful  bronzes  of  "The 
Crusader”  and  of  "Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of  1856  and  1857, 
respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the 
school  is  an  educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure. 

COURSES  IN  ART 

1 Freehand  Drawing 

Two  hours  a week  instruction  for  beginners  in  art.  Drawing,  de- 
sign and  color  are  briefly  taken  up.  Marked  ability  is  in  no  way  a 
requirement  and  the  course  is  arranged  especially  for  students  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  use  of  graphic 
media.  The  acquaintance  with  these  materials  tends  to  heighten  their 
powers  of  observation  and  their  general  appreciation  of  both  art  and 
nature. 

2 General  Course 

Consists  of  the  training  in  fundamentals — composition,  design, 
theory  of  color,  anatomy,  action  sketch,  lettering,  illustration,  model- 
ing, perspective,  water  color.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double 
periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for  a year. 
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3  Advanced  Course 


Advanced  work  in  design,  color  and  composition,  life  drawing,  por- 
traiture and  the  study  of  outstanding  mediums,  with  definite  training 
for  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  courses:  Fine 
Art,  Commercial  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Illustra- 
tion, Arts  and  Crafts.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double  periods  of 
studio  work  each  week  for  a year. 

4 Crafts 

One  or  more  double  periods  per  week  for  a year  in  general  work. 
The  handling  of  various  materials  and  mediums  such  as  metalry,  block 
printing,  dyeing,  leather  work,  and  weaving. 

An  advanced  course  is  offered  in  metalry  or  ceramics. 

5 Commercial  Design 

Instruction  in  making  layouts,  lettering,  poster  work,  book  and 
magazine  covers,  and  advertising  illustration. 

Preparation  for  this  course  should  include  thorough  training  in  gen- 
eral drawing,  color,  and  design. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for 
a year. 

6 Interior  Decoration 

Simple  house  plan  drawing,  interior  period  architecture,  furniture 
layouts,  and  interior  elevations.  Textiles,  draperies,  wall  treatment. 
Rendering  details  in  pencil  and  water  color. 

Prerequisite:  Studio  2 or  the  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for 
a year. 

7 Costume  Design 

Study  of  historic  costume  and  its  influence  on  modern  dress,  includ- 
ing a study  of  color,  line  and  design  as  applied  to  the  individual. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  each  week  for 
a year. 

8 History  of  Art 

A study  and  appreciation  of  the  lives  and  work  of  artists  and  arti- 
sans from  prehistoric  to  modern  times,  carried  on  by  the  use  of  a text- 
book, lantern  slides,  prints,  and  frequent  visits  to  Boston  Museums. 
Three  hours  a week  for  a year. 
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ENGLISH 


Miss  Constance  E.  Blackstock  Miss  Elinor  Hoag 
Miss  Catharine  B.  Beatley  Miss  Sally  Turner 
Miss  Barbara  Alden 

1 Composition  and  Literature 

A study  of  the  principles  which  make  for  correct  and  effective 
expression,  with  drill  in  the  fundamentals,  and  emphasis  upon  creative 
reading  and  writing.  An  appreciation  of  good  literature  is  developed 
through  the  reading  and  discussion  of  standard  prose  and  poetry. 

Reqtiired  of  freshmen.  1 unit 

2 Literature  and  Composition 

Selected  authors  with  some  attention  to  their  contemporaries  and 
period.  Work  in  analyzing  and  summarizing  selections  from  prose 
and  poetry.  Drill  in  mechanics  of  writing.  Original  composition.  An 
introduction  to  the  use  of  the  library  for  reports,  research  -work,  and 
source  themes. 

Required  of  sophomores.  1 unit 

3 English 

Principles  and  practice  of  English 
the  mechanics  of  writing.  Readings 
a basis  for  written  work. 

Required  of  juniors. 

4a  Elementary  Composition 

Required  of  students  who  need  further  practice  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  English  language.  A general,  workable  knowledge  of  grammar, 
punctuation,  variety  of  sentence  structure,  and  paragraph  construc- 
tion. To  be  followed  by  the  required  course  in  English  3. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester 

4b  Study  Techniques 

Conducted  for  students  who  need  to  establish  better  study  habits. 
Definite  methods  of  study  are  taught  to  small  groups  who  plan  and 
construct  outlines  from  the  texts  used  in  their  regular  classes,  and 
write  short  paragraphs  from  outlines.  Better  comprehension  through 
better  organization. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester 

5 Creative  Writing 

Practice  in  writing  the  formal  and  informal  essay,  critical  reviews, 
magazine  articles,  and  short  stories.  The  last  quarter  is  devoted  to 
individual  projects  wherein  the  student  works  on  the  literary  form  she 


prose  composition,  with  drill  in 
in  selected  literature  are  used  as 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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most  enjoys:  narration,  biography,  translation,  and  poetry.  Magazines 
are  used  as  well  as  texts  for  literary  models. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

6 Journalism  I 

A course  in  practical  newspaper  and  magazine  work,  in  all  its 
aspects:  sources  of  news,  reporting,  news  articles,  editing  of  copy, 
proof-reading,  writing  of  headlines,  editorials,  make-up  and  general 
format.  Careful  study  of  an  excellent  textbook  in  Journalism.  Com- 
parative study  of  some  leading  newspapers.  A yearly  visit  to  a large 
newspaper  office. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 Journalism  II 

Similar  in  general  outline  to  Journalism  1,  except  that  the  subject 
matter  is  more  advanced.  Students  in  Journalism  2 usually  do  the  more 
responsible  work  on  the  school  publications.  Class  recitations  include 
reviews  of  books  by  leading  newspaper  men,  and  maturer  discussions  of 
journalistic  principles  and  methods  than  is  possible  in  Journalism  1. 
Emphasis  on  the  best  traditions  of  newspaper  work. 

Prerequisite : Journalism  1. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Survey  of  English  Literature 

A study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  from  the  time  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  special  attention  to 
Beowulf,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespere,  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 a English  Drama 

A survey  of  the  drama  of  the  English-speaking  theatre  is  made 
from  the  Miracle  and  Mystery  plays  to  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
Greek  tragedy  and  a Roman  comedy  being  used  as  a background,  and 
certain  of  the  French  dramatists  are  studied  in  the  interests  of  com- 
parison. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

9b  English  Drama 

A continuation  of  course  9a.  A survey  of  English  dramatists  is 
made  from  Wilde  to  the  present  day,  detailed  attention  being  given 
to  Shaw  and  O’Neill.  The  plays  of  leading  contemporary  European 
dramatists  are  also  read  while  Ibsen  is  studied  for  a background  of 
our  present  theatre. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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ORAL  ENGLISH  AND  DRAMATICS 

Miss  Rosalie  W.  Martin 


1 Public  Speaking 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  address  effec- 
tively formal  and  informal  groups.  The  aim  will  be  to  overcome 
nervous  mannerisms  and  manifestations  of  self-consciousness;  to 
organize  material  logically  and  present  the  speech  clearly  and  interest- 
ingly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  those  entering  busi- 
ness fields. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Interpretation 

The  course  in  Interpretation  is  progressive  and  comprehensive. 
Training  is  given  in  correct  posture,  breathing,  voice  placement,  and 
oral  interpretation  of  good  literature.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great 
authors  through  the  study  of  their  masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  pre- 
sent the  meanings  of  the  author;  to  quicken  the  perception  and  awaken 
the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  melodious  enunciation,  and  distinct 
articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates  pronounced  results. 
This  course  is  given  in  classes.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

3 Advanced  Interpretation 

Advanced  work  in  voice,  oral  interpretation,  dialects,  pantomime 
and  repertoire.  Prerequisite:  Interpretation  2. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

4 Dramatics 

Plays  of  merit  will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  and 
production.  Stage  business  will  be  studied  to  enable  students  to  partici- 
pate in  or  direct  amateur  or  semi-professional  plays. 

Prerequisite:  Interpretation  2 or  Public  Speaking  1. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

5 Dramatic  Workshop 

A practical  course  in  acting,  directing,  and  production.  Stage  set- 
tings, lighting,  and  costumes  are  carefully  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Dramatics  4.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Private  Instruction  in  Interpretation 

Private  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  wish  individual  help  in 
voice,  diction,  posture,  and  interpretation  of  literature.  In  this  course 
repertoire  may  be  studied  preparatory  for  platform  presentation. 
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Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  art  of  the  spoken  word.  Regular  meetings  are  held  at 
which  time  programs  of  a dramatic  nature  are  given,  including  origi- 
nal plays,  skits,  monologues  and  standard  one-act  plays,  and  plans  made 
for  the  Dramatic  Club’s  participation  in  the  annual  productions  of 
three-act  plays. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Nellie  Wright  Miss  Mary  A.  Worcester 

Miss  Edith  A.  Eastman  Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway 

Miss  Helen  B.  Allen 

We  hold  that  applied  science  can  have  no  better  use  for  girls  than 
in  scientific  housekeeping;  that  it  can  be  applied  to  no  greater  advan- 
tage than  to  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  the  home;  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  and  manufacture  of  textiles  and  clothing  as 
well  as  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  is  essential  for  good 
buying  and  right  living;  that  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  and 
domestic  economy  can  be  turned  to  the  most  practical  uses  in  the 
household;  that  preparation  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  is  a 
very  important  part  of  a young  woman’s  education. 

This  school  has  long  been  in  touch  with  the  Home  Economics  move- 
ment as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  Mrs.  Bragdon,  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs. 
Daniell,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Barrows,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Loomis, 
who  have  in  turn  been  in  charge  of  the  classes  in  this  department. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Clothing  as  a major  may 
be  obtained  providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two 
years  of  B or  above,  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Foods,  Clothing 
I and  II,  Dress  Design,  House  Furnishing,  and  Child  Care. 

A certificate  in  Home  Economics  with  Foods  as  a major  may  be 
obtained  providing  the  student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years 
of  B or  above,  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Foods,  Clothing  I, 
House  Management,  Dietetics,  Child  Care,  and  House  Furnishing. 

CLOTHING 

1 Sewing 

An  elementary  course  for  high  school  students. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Clothing  I 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive 
processes  as  applied  to  garments.  The  fundamental  stitches  and  the 
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use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine.  Ornamental  stitches  and  model 
work  in  patching  and  darning  and  the  various  constructive  processes. 
The  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  applied  to  the  cutting  and  design- 
ing of  underwear,  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  cotton  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Clothing  II 

Various  decorative  stitches  applied  to  household  linen,  draping  on 
the  form,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  the  making  of  dresses 
of  wool,  silk,  and  more  elaborate  dresses  of  cotton  and  linen  for  sum- 
mer wear. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  1. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Clothing  III 

Constructive  processes  in  tailoring;  the  making  of  tailored  dresses 
and  coats;  remodeling  dresses. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  2.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Dress  Design 

In  this  course  there  are  careful  studies  in  color,  line,  scale,  and  tex- 
ture as  applied  to  various  types;  a color  and  figure  analysis  of  each  girl 
to  assist  her  in  selecting  clothes  most  becoming  to  her  individual  style; 
studies  in  the  history  of  costume;  the  actual  making  of  one  period 
dress.  Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

FOODS 

6 Foods 

This  course  is  given  to  furnish  the  student  with  accurate  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of  the  compo- 
sition of  each  food  on  the  manner  of  cooking.  The  composition  and 
nutritive  values  of  foods;  their  care,  manufacture,  types  of  the  market, 
uses,  place  in  the  diet,  cost.  Reports  on  outside  reading,  discussions, 
examinations. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  a week  for 
a year. 

Prerequisite:  Applied  or  Pligh  School  Chemistry. 

7 House  Management 

A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and 
to  the  various  activities  both  within  and  outside  the  home.  Cost  of 
living,  division  of  income,  domestic  service,  art  of  buying,  care  of 
home,  laundry,  household  accounts,  and  home  sanitation.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Trips  made 
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to  wholesale  market  district,  manufactories  and  the  Edison  Company. 

Successive  groups,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves 
for  six  weeks  in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  way  actual  practice  is  given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts, 
marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving,  table-setting,  and  entertaining. 
Prerequisite:  Foods.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Plan- 
ning well  balanced  meals,  diets,  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery, 
diets  in  disease. 

Prerequisite : Foods.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Foods  and  Dietetics 

Principles  of  choice,  care,  preparation  of  foods.  Study  of  food  values 
and  requirements  for  individuals  under  normal  and  abnormal  condi- 
tions. Planning  dietaries  for  health  and  in  disease. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 0 Child  Care 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care,  and  the  care 
of  the  child  of  pre-school  and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and 
mental  development,  a study  of  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
feeding,  and  training. 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

1 1 House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  method  of  construction, 
heating,  lighting,  and  plumbing.  Study  of  blue  prints  and  the  draw- 
ing of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of  cost  of  construction. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

12  House  Furnishing 

House  decorating,  location,  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior, 
various  periods  of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  cov- 
erings. Estimates  of  the  cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  are  made. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

MERCHANDISING 

Miss  Edith  a Hadcock  Miss  Eleanor  Lewis 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson  Miss  Grace  Watkins 

Miss  Mary  Worcester 

1 Clothing  Survey  a 

Construction  of  simple  garments. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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Clothing  Survey  b 

Fundamental  principles  in  selection  and  care  of  clothing  and  textile 
fabrics.  Personal  and  family  need  for  clothing  and  other  textiles. 
Economic  and  social  factors  which  affect  clothing  problems. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

2 Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design 

The  purpose  is  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  color,  line,  scale  and 
texture  in  design  together  with  their  application  in  several  fields. 
Observation  of  merchandise  illustrating  the  principles  discussed  and 
visits  to  the  Art  Museum  to  study  textiles,  furniture,  and  ceramics 
of  various  countries  and  periods. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Food  Products 

A survey  course  in  the  methods  of  production  or  manufacture  of 
staple  food  products.  Lectures  and  occasional  trips  to  plants  and 
factories. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

Applied  Chemistry 

See  Science  8,  page  3 5. 

Sociology 

See  Social  Studies  6,  page  37. 

4 Retail  Training 

The  course  covers  principles  of  salesmanship,  store  organization  and 
operation  and  personnel  administration.  Problems  of  store  location, 
layout  and  equipment  are  considered  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
purchasing  and  pricing  of  merchandise,  stock  control,  advertising,  dis- 
play and  store  finance.  Training  and  service  within  the  leading 
Boston  stores  is  a basic  part  of  the  class  work.  Close  contact  with 
present-day  retail  problems  is  maintained  through  lectures  given  by 
store  experts  and  by  careful  analysis  of  store  publications  and  retail 
magazines. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Economics 

See  Social  Studies  8,  page  37. 

Psychology 

See  Social  Studies  7,  page  37. 
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LANGUAGES 


Mlle.  Jeanne  Le  Royer  Miss  Elizabeth  Jewett 

Senora  Refugio  Orozco  Miss  Grace  W.  Irwin 

Miss  Madeleine  Marsh  Miss  Barbara  Ryerson 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  equip  the  student 
not  only  with  ability  to  read  the  language,  but  also  to  give  power  to 
speak  and  understand  it.  For  this  purpose  the  classroom  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
accurate  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation.  Practical  phonetic 
methods  are  employed  including  the  use  of  music  for  the  better  train- 
ing of  the  vocal  organs. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social 
development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  recep- 
tions, and  social  evenings.  Plays  are  given  each  year.  There  are  tables 
in  the  dining  room  presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which 
French,  Spanish  and  German  are  spoken. 

FRENCH 

French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

French  1 

Elementary  French  grammar,  composition,  and  reading.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  higher  courses  and  to  teach 
them  to  translate  easily.  Pronunciation  and  conversation  are  stressed. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  2 

Grammar,  composition,  and  translation  are  continued. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  3 

Third  year  French  is  devoted  largely  to  translation  and  composition, 
with  grammar  review  during  the  first  semester. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  4a 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  idiomatic  expression.  Reading 
selected  from  modern  authors  dealing  with  life  in  different  regions  of 
France. 

Four  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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French  4b 

Continuation  of  above  with  more  difficult  texts. 

Four  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


French  5 a 

Advanced  French  grammar  and  composition,  written  and  oral  exer- 
cises, phonetic  drill,  conversation  in  idiomatic  phrases.  Survey  of 
French  history  and  literature  from  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  J.  J. 
Rousseau. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


French  5b 

19th  Century  literature,  Hugo,  Gauthier,  Balzac,  de  Musset  and 
Rostand. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

French  6a 

A rapid  review  of  French  history,  Rambaud’s  Civilisation  Francais, 
last  half  of  the  16th  century  literature. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


French  6b 

Plays  of  the  20th  century,  reports  in  French  on  outside  readinsgs 
on  Balzac. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

SPANISH 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims 
to  enable  the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events 
in  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

Spanish  1 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expres- 
sions, reading  easy  short  stories,  abundant  oral  practice  based  on  text 
reader.  Memorizing  simple  passages  of  conversation,  prose,  songs,  and 
games.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  2 

A continuation  of  oral  practice  with  a review  of  grammar  applied 
to  the  reading  text.  Readings  of  realia  of  the  Spanish  speaking  coun- 
tries. Selections  to  be  memorized  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calde- 
ron, Tirsode  Molina.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Spanish  3 

Advanced  reading  of  modern  writers  and  their  reports  in  written  or 
oral  synopsis.  Geography  and  history  of  the  Spanish  countries.  Memo- 
rization of  modern  plays  of  Quintero,  Benavente,  and  Sierra. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  4 

A survey  of  the  principal  Spanish  writers  of  different  epochs.  Rapid 
study  of  Spanish  Comedy  and  Drama.  Advanced  reports  on  readings 
of  magazines  dealing  with  current  events,  art  and  science. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

GERMAN 

German  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

German  1 

Essentials  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  beginnings  of  conversation; 
German  songs  and  poems;  short  stories. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

German  2 

Continued  drill  in  conversation  and  grammar,  free  composition; 
prose  and  poetry  of  intermediate  grade;  general  survey  of  cultural  his- 
tory of  Germany. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

German  3 

Advanced  composition  and  conversation;  reading  of  modem  litera- 
ture; lectures  on  German  art  and  history. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


LATIN 

1 Cicero 

The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias. 
Supplementary  readings  from  other  Latin  prose  authors.  Grammar 
and  prose  composition.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Virgil 

The  Aeneid,  selected  parts  of  twelve  books,  and  selections  from  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Grammar  and  composition. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Latin  Review 

Primarily  for  college  preparatory  students. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


4 College  Latin 

Survey  course  in  Latin  literature. 

5 Advanced  Latin  Composition 


Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
One  hour  a week  for  a year 


MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 


1 Algebra 

The  usual  first  course  in  algebra  up  to  quadratics. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Geometry — Plane 

The  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures  and  circles,  and  the 
measurement  of  lines,  angles,  and  plane  surfaces.  The  solution  of 
numerous  original  exercises  including  loci  problems. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Algebra — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

A review  of  the  work  of  the  first  year,  followed  by  a thorough  study 
of  new  topics  in  factoring,  literal  equations,  simultaneous  linear  equa- 
tions in  three  unknowns,  quadratic  equations  including  graphs,  theory, 
and  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  exponents  and  radicals,  loga- 
rithms, trigonometry,  binominal  theorem,  progressions  and  variation. 
Numerous  verbal  problems  are  solved  throughout  the  year. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Mathematics  Review 

Review  of  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Primarily  for  those  col- 
lege preparatory  students  who  are  to  take  the  Beta  examination. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Advanced  Algebra 

Permutations,  combinations  and  probability;  complex  numbers,  both 
numerical  and  geometric  treatment;  mathematical  induction;  scales  of 
notation;  determinants  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations;  numerical 
equations  of  higher  degree,  with  as  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  as 
is  necessary  for  their  treatment.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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6 Trigonometry — Plane 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
proof  of  fundamental  formulas  and  simple  identities  derived  from 
them;  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  derivation  of  law  of 
sines  and  law  of  cosines;  theory  and  use  of  logarithms;  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

SCIENCE 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway  Dr.  Elizabeth  W.  Kingsbury 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Miss  Mary  A.  Worcester 

Miss  Elinor  W.  Packard 


1 General  Biology 

The  general  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  plants,  animals 
and  men.  Preparatory  course. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

2 College  Biology 

The  general  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  representatives 
of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom.  College  course  for  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  biology. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

3 Zoology 

A survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  with  study  of  types  of  each  of 
the  great  phyla,  and  general  zoological  principles. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

4 Physiology 

A study  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  with 
emphasis  on  problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and 
community  life. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

5a  Medical  Physiology 

A study  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on  its 
practical  application  to  routine  laboratory  technique  and  medical 
secretarial  work. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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5b  Bacteriology 

A brief  survey  course  including  classification  of  bacteria,  disinfec- 
tion, sanitation,  infection,  immunity,  transmission  of  disease,  and 
public  health  and  social  problems.  The  course  aims  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  bacteriology  to  medical  work. 

Prerequisite:  Biology.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

6 Chemistry 

The  regular  college  preparatory  course  in  general  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing class  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 

7 College  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic 
chemistry.  May  be  offered  for  senior  college  credit. 

Prerequisite : Algebra. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 

8a  Applied  Chemistry 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  home  economics.  May  not  be  offered 
for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  prerequisites.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

8 b Applied  Chemistry 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  the  field  of  medicine.  May  not  be 
offered  for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  Prerequisites.  Four  hours  a week  for  a semester 

9 Physics 

General  Physics.  Work  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and 
light.  A thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of 
physics  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  explanation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, household  and  industrial  applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory 
work. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 0 Geology 

Physical  geology,  first  semester.  A general  survey  of  climate,  soils, 
rocks,  water  action,  glaciers,  volcanoes  and  mountains  and  related  land 
forms.  Historical  geology,  second  semester.  A study  of  the  geologi- 
cal periods  and  the  life  of  the  past.  Field  trips  required. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Miss  Constance  Blackstock  Miss  Irene  A.  Rachdorf 
Miss  Mary  F.  Lichliter  Miss  Grace  L.  Watkins 

Miss  Editha  Hadcock 

1 American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial 
expansion.  The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American 
Constitution — its  laws  and  principles.  National,  State  and  local  meth- 
ods of  government.  The  Reconstruction  period.  Later  economic, 
social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political  campaigns.  Domestic  and 
foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores . Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 a Ancient  History 

A survey  of  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  on  the  cultural  contribution  of 
each  to  world  civilization. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

2b  Asiatic  Civilization 

A survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Far  East,  with  special  emphasis 
on  China  and  Japan.  A study  of  law,  ethics,  religion,  art,  and  inter- 
national relationships.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

3 Biblical  History 

A study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture with  special  emphasis  upon  the  teachings  and  personalities  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets.  Attention  also  is  given  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  major  ethical  and  religious  contributions  in 
Hebrew  thought.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

4a  Medieval  History 

The  course  includes  a study  of  the  chief  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions from  the  Christian  era  to  the  end  of  the  Crusades.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  church, 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  other  prevailing 
religions.  Trips  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Fogg  and 
Germanic  Museums  of  Harvard  University  are  a required  part  of  the 
course  in  order  to  study  the  cultural  life  of  the  period. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

4b  Medieval  History  and  the  Renaissance 

The  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  cultural  life  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  century  and  through  the  period  of  the 
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Renaissance  and  Protestant  Reformation.  A somewhat  detailed  study 
is  made  of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  universities  and  the  rise  of  the  towns  and  guilds.  Trips  to 
neighbouring  museums  and  the  Connick  stained  glass  studio  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  course. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
5 a XIX  Century  History 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  1870. 
Current  events  are  discussed  fortnightly. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

5 b XIX  Century  History 

World  affairs  from  1870  to  the  present,  including  the  Far  East  and 
the  United  States  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  general  interna- 
tional relations.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  post-war  conditions  and  the  fort- 
nightly discussions  on  current  events  are  continued. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

6 Sociology 

A study  of  the  development  of  social  institutions  and  the  methods 
of  social  control,  with  special  attention  to  the  major  problems  of  so- 
ciety, such  as  poverty,  feeble-mindedness,  crime,  and  racial  conflicts. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 Principles  of  Psychology 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
fundamental  laws  pertaining  to  human  behavior  with  relation  to  physi- 
ology, consciousness  and  perception,  with  collateral  reading.  During 
the  second  semester  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  effort  to  understand 
ourselves  through  a study  of  personality  development. 

Prerequisite : Physiology  or  Biology.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 General  Economics 

A study  of  industrial  society  and  the  economic  problems  involved 
in  the  production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  Miss  Irene  A.  Rachdorf 

Miss  Karin  I.  Eliasson  Miss  Emilie  L.  Berkley 

Mrs.  Elvia  Spaulding  Davis  Miss  Ruth  M.  Moody 

A certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  may  be  obtained  providing  the 
student  has  an  average  grade  for  the  two  years  of  B or  above  in  Busi- 
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ness  Arithmetic,  Accounting,  and  Business  Correspondence  and  Filing, 
and  passes  the  required  tests  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

1 Principles  of  Shorthand 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  principles  of  shorthand,  to- 
gether with  daily  drill  in  writing,  legibility  and  speed. 

Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in 
writing  from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes.  (See  page  50 
for  certificate  requirements.) 

Prerequisite:  Shorthand  1 . Five  hours  a week  for  a year 


3  Shorthand  Dictation 


Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation,  and  transcribing. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand 

and  who  wish  to  maintain  their  speed . ^ , . e 

Two  hours  a week  tor  a year 

4 Typewriting  I 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough  training 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  touch  typewriting  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the  keyboard.  Instruction  is 
given  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  arrangement  of  manuscript  work, 
and  in  the  care  of  the  standard  machines.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ac- 
curacy and  the  proper  methods  to  attain  accuracy. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Typewriting  II 

Through  continued  practice  and  rhythmic  drills,  the  course  aims  to 
develop  typing  speed  and  accuracy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  business  correspondence,  literary  matter,  statistical  mat- 
ter, legal  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  business  forms.  Each 
student  is  given  information  and  experience  in  the  use  of  several  office 
machines.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  accurate  work  punctually  completed. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


6 Typewriting  III 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  who  have  completed 
Advanced  Typewriting  an  opportunity  to  maintain  their  typing  skill. 
It  includes  a thorough  review  of  all  work  covered  in  Advanced  Type- 
writing, and  continued  drills  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

_ _ . ^ . . Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 General  Typewriting 

Intended  for  students  who  wish  to  use  a typewriter  with  a consid- 
erable degree  of  facility,  this  course,  while  stressing  accuracy,  is  less 
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intensive  than  Typewriting  I.  It  counts  two  credit  hours  per 
semester  toward  a diploma  but  does  not  lead  to  secretarial  certificate. 

_ . . Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Intermediate  Typewriting 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  a year  or  more 
of  typewriting  but  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  Typewriting  2. 
The  work  consists  of  a thorough  review  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  typewriting  using  the  touch  method.  Instruction  is  given  accord- 
ing to  group  needs.  Practice  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  and  manu- 
script writing  is  included.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  accurate  work  done 

on  time.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Business  Arithmetic 

Drill  is  given  in  fractions,  interest,  bank  discount,  profit  and  loss, 
stocks  and  bonds,  commission  and  brokerage,  partnership.  Frequent 
drills  in  rapid  calculation.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

10  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  commercial  accounts  necessary  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theory  and  practice  of 
bookkeeping.  Following  this,  application  of  these  principles  is  made  to 
the  accounts  of  societies,  institutions,  private  individuals,  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women. 

Practical  knowledge  of  business  customs  and  procedure,  commercial 
forms  and  documents,  investment  terms  and  records,  income  tax  laws, 
and  of  such  other  topics  as  will  enable  a student  to  deal  competently 
and  intelligently  with  business  methods  and  financial  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Arithmetic . Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

11  Elementary  Bookkeeping 

A course  designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  presented  in  a 
series  of  easy  lessons  and  progressive  studies,  which  if  faithfully 
studied  can  hardly  fail  of  securing  satisfactory  results.  This  course 
does  not  presume  to  cover  the  field  of  the  science  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping.  However,  no  point  of  importance  has  been  omitted. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

12  Business  Correspondence  and  Filing 

A careful  examination  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  methods  of  prepa- 
ration of  the  chief  types  of  business  letters,  such  as  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, complaint,  adjustment,  credit,  collections,  sales  and  follow- 
up. Principles  and  systems  of  filing,  types  of  titles,  actual  work  in 
indexing  and  filing. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  or  are  taking  English  3. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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13  Penmanship  and  Spelling 

Drill  is  given  in  penmanship  in  order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease 
of  execution  and  speed  in  writing.  Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning, 
use  and  syllabification  of  words  applicable  to  all  lines  of  commerce. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

14  Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day 
law  as  applied  in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included 
are  contracts,  sales,  bailment,  insurance,  negotiable  instruments, 
agency,  corporations  and  partnerships,  wills  and  estates. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Economics 

See  Social  Studies  8,  page  37. 

1 5 Business  Training 

A review  of  English  fundamentals,  vocabulary  building,  the  methods 
of  preparation  of  the  chief  types  of  business  letters,  such  as  letters  of 
recommendation,  sales,  application,  collection,  complaint,  and  adjust- 
ment, and  a study  of  the  principles  and  actual  practice  in  Fifing. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 

Miss  Helen  Goodrich 

Miss  Mary  E.  Williams 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Smith 

Mr.  Raymond  Orr 

Mrs.  Marion  Harlow  Watson 


Mr.  Harold  Schwab 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Mr.  Carl  Webster 
Mr.  Archie  F.  Smith 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Wescott 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Baker 


Mr.  Charles  R.  Spaulding 


Pianoforte 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  continuity  of  teachmg  in  its  piano 
department,  each  teacher  having  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
several  years.  The  department  aims  to  develop  each  pupil  according 
to  her  individual  needs.  Anyone  may  study  piano.  For  those  who 
wish  to  specialize,  there  is  the  Academic  Course  which  includes  the 
required  secondary  subjects.  Sight-playing  is  given  special  attention 
and  several  classes  are  organized  of  varying  grades.  These  classes  have 
proved  among  the  most  popular  in  the  course.  Forty  pianos  of  standard 
makes  are  provided  and  kept  in  condition  for  use. 
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Organ 

The  organ  is  a three  manual  instrument  built  after  specifications 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham.  It  has  tubular  pneumatic  action, 
electrically  blown. 

For  practice  we  offer  the  pipe  organ,  a pedal  piano,  and  a two- 
manual  reed  organ  with  electric  blower. 

Students  of  the  organ  are  given  opportunity  to  play  at  chapel  and 
vesper  services.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  department  to  make 
good  church  organists  as  well  as  solo  players. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  organ  are  earnestly  advised  to  begin 
the  study  of  harmony  as  early  as  possible. 

Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young 
women  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best 
facilities  for  this  work.  To  this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for 
private  instruction.  The  activities  of  the  school  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities for  solo  work,  chorus  singing,  and  sight  reading. 

The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means 
of  the  highest  type  of  ensemble  music  for  women’s  voices. 

All  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  voice,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during 
their  connection  with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  President. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruction 
of  the  Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually 
by  the  Club,  assisted  by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are 
"Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  “A  Legend  of  Granada,”  Hadley;  "The 
Highwayman,”  by  Deems  Taylor,  and  "The  River  of  Stars,”  by 
Bawden. 

Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops  when  the  Orphean  Club  furnishes  a part 
on  the  program  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  become  an 
established  event. 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There 
are  several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the 
Orphean  Club. 

The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity  for  valu- 
able practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee 
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Club  gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
musical  clubs,  a concert  or  operetta  for  the  school  and  friends. 

Violin,  Cello,  Harp,  and  Mandolin 

The  teachers  of  stringed  instruments  are  not  only  experienced  in- 
structors but  are  connected  with  some  of  the  finest  ensembles  in  Boston. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  stringed  instruments,  we  give  training  on  the 
flute,  harp,  drums,  and  any  other  instrument,  our  proximity  to  Boston 
making  it  possible  to  secure  excellent  teachers  on  any  instrument 
desired. 

Classes  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  Organ 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  but  would  like  to  play  or 
sing,  Lasell  offers  class  instruction  in  the  major  subjects  in  applied 
music,  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  organ. 

Group  instruction  provides  a very  definite  stimulation  for  most  stu- 
dents and  of  course  the  fees  are  smaller.  Each  class  will  be  limited 
to  three  pupils. 


ACADEMIC  MUSIC  COURSE 

Admission  to  a course  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  any 
conservatory  or  college  of  music  presupposes  considerable  musical  at- 
tainment, e.g.,  six  grades  in  pianoforte  or  violin  major  and  corres- 
ponding ability  in  other  lines.  Hence  a student  going  from  Lasell  to 
any  such  school  may  expect  advanced  standing  only  in  proportion  to 
her  state  of  advancement.  By  diligent  and  intelligent  work  only  can 
sufficient  progress  be  made  to  warrant  the  pursuit  of  music  in  a pro- 
fessional capacity.  If  a student  shows  the  necessary  personal  charac- 
teristics and  musical  endowment  she  is  encouraged  in  that  direction; 
otherwise,  she  is  more  wisely  helped  to  render  her  musical  ability  valu- 
able to  the  community  in  which  she  may  later  reside,  in  home,  church, 
or  club. 

Hence,  graduation  credit  in  music  may  be  used  as  are  credits  in 
any  other  cultural  course,  but  those  who  hope  to  enter  conservatories 
are  individually  acquainted  with  what  they  may  expect  upon  the  basis 
of  their  work  in  this  school,  and  that  varies  widely  among  individuals. 
Majoring  in  music  with  a professional  end  in  view  implies  approxi- 
mately three  hours  a day  of  practice. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Academic  Course 

I The  easier  major  scales.  Streaborg  opus  63.  Loeschorn  opus  65. 

Duvernoy  opus  176. 
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II  All  major  scales  and  the  easier  minors.  Burgmuller  opus  100. 
Kohler  opus  157. 

III  All  major  and  minor  scales  and  tonic  triads.  Heller  opus  47,  the 
easier  ones.  First  year  Bach  (Edited  Arthur  Foote). 

IV  Scales  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 88.  Czerny 
opus  636.  Krause  opus  2.  Easier  sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 

The  completion  of  this  grade  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  Aca- 
demic Course. 

V  Major  scales  in  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths.  Major  and  minor 
arpeggios.  Bach,  two  part  inventions.  Cramer.  Czerny  opus  740, 
the  easier  ones. 

VI  Scales  4 octaves  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 120. 
Triad  arpeggios  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 96. 
Double  thirds  slowly.  Czerny  opus  740.  Haydn  sonatas.  Bach, 
three  part  inventions. 

VII  Czerny  opus  740.  Clement’s  gradus.  Beethoven  sonatas,  early 
middle  period.  Modern  pieces. 

VIII  Clement’s  gradus.  Bach  well  tempered  clavichord.  Beethoven 
sonatas.  Modern  pieces. 

Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ 
School  Book  III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn 
tunes. 

Voice 

The  candidate  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give 
evidence  of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Pianoforte. 

Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  ade- 
quate preliminary  training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major 
and  minor  scales,  and  in  addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satis- 
factorily to  demonstrate  elementary  technique  and  one  or  more  easy 
studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demic Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that 
she  may  receive  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition 
to  the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 
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COURSES  IN  ACADEMIC  MUSIC 
Pianoforte  Major 

First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  3 

Theory  I ..........  4 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  .......  1 

Electives  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  ......  . . 1 1/2 


16/2 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  5 or  Literature  .......  3 

Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  .....  3 

Harmony  ..........  2 

Theory  II  ..........  2 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  .......  1 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  2 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . 1J4 


16/2 

Voice  Major 

First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  2 

Theory  I ....  4 

Electives  ..........  6 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . I/2 


I6/2 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  5 or  Literature  .......  3 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  2 

Harmony  ..........  2 

Theory  II  ..........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . 1 /> 


Candidates  for  the  Voice  or  Organ  major  courses  should  be  able  to 
play  selections  of  moderate  difficulty  on  the  piano  and  unless  excused 
by  the  Director  are  required  to  take  one  lesson  a week  in  Pianoforte 
throughout  the  course,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made. 

Violin,  Cello,  Organ  Major 


First  Y ear  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ...  3 

Theory  I ..........  4 

Electives  ..........  5 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . l/2 


I6/2 

Second  Year  Hours 

English  5 or  Literature  .......  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ...  3 

Harmony  ..........  2 

Theory  II  ..........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  . . . . . . . . ll/2 


16/2 


COURSES 

Theory  la 

A course  covering  the  minimum  of  theoretical  knowledge  needed 
by  the  intelligent  musical  amateur  and,  of  course,  fundamental  for 
the  professional  musician.  Experience  shows  that  even  many  students 
of  music  are  woefully  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  actual  meaning 
of  various  signs  in  musical  notation  and  of  the  musical  system. 
Theory  I presents  the  notation  system  in  detail  and  the  scale  system 
(including  the  Gregorian  modes)  with  chords  and  all  interrelation- 
ships; there  is  much  drill  in  these.  Sight  singing,  dictation,  and  intro- 
duction to  the  first  method  of  composition  (that  of  writing  simul- 
taneous melodies),  and  a beginning  in  a later  method  (that  of  har- 
monizing melodies  and  bases). 

Four  hours  a week,  first  semester 

Theory  lb 

(1)  Continued  drill  in  sight  singing  and  dictation  using  more 
difficult  melodies,  part  singing  and  simple  harmonic  dictation. 
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(2)  A continuation  of  the  study  of  harmony  in  closed  and  open 
position,  using  all  triads  and  dominant  seventh  chords. 

Four  hours  a week,  second  semester 


Theory  II 

Review  of  fundamentals,  using  more  complex  combinations  of 
rhythmic  figures  and  delving  more  deeply  into  inter-key  relations, 
elementary  instrumentation  and  arranging  of  music  for  various  combi- 
nations of  instruments. 

Ear  training  in  chromatic  intervals,  seventh  chords  and  inversions, 
sight  singing  of  more  difficult  melodies,  and  in  parts.  More  practice 
in  transposition.  Dictation  in  two  and  three  parts. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


Harmony 

Continuing  the  work  of  Theory  IB  (2),  dispersed  harmony,  the 
dominant  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  chords,  leading  tone  seventh 
chords,  modulation,  secondary  seventh  chords.  Continued  emphasis 
upon  keyboard  work. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 


Music  History  and  Form 

The  history  of  musical  notation,  instruments,  church  music,  ora- 
torio and  opera.  Biography  of  musicians;  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  musical  composition,  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphony,  etc. 
The  course  is  illustrated  throughout  by  records,  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  attendance  at  recitals  and 
concerts  in  Boston.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight-reading,  to  teach  rhythm 
very  carefully,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing.  The  more 
advanced  classes  use  a considerable  amount  of  orchestral  music,  over- 
tures, and  symphonies.  There  is  a large  library  of  arrangements  for 
eight  hands. 

One  of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number  for  the  pupils* 
concerts  at  the  school.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Appreciation  of  Music 

A study  of  musical  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
listener  with  a view  to  acquiring  a more  understanding  ear.  Various 
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types  of  music  will  be  taken  up,  starting  with  the  familiar  forms  and 
gradually  bringing  in  the  lesser  known. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 


Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other 
orchestral  instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  student  and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  years. 

Voice 

Credit  of  one  hour  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 

Instrumental  Music.  Organ.  Pianoforte.  Violin.  Cello. 
Harp.  Flute.  Trumpet. 

Credit  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Muriel  R.  McClelland  Miss  Ethelyn  M.  Whitney 
Miss  Virginia  L.  Tribou 

This  department  aims  to  promote  a program  of  physical  activities 
for  all  members  of  the  student  body  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
need,  and  capacity,  and  to  develop  an  enjoyment  of  play,  true  sports- 
manship, and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

Outdoor  work,  fall  and  spring,  consists  of  sports  and  games,  includ- 
ing field  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  tennis, 
horseback  riding,  canoeing,  hiking,  archery,  and  golf.  During  the 
winter  the  classes  meet  indoors  and  an  all-round  physical  education 
program  is  followed,  including  practical  gymnastics,  gymnastic  games, 
group  games,  dancing,  swimming,  and  basketball.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  development  of  correct  posture. 

Three  hours  of  work  a week  is  required  of  each  resident  student 
and  two  hours  a week  of  each  day  student  unless  she  is  excused  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  A medical  and  physical  examination 
is  given  every  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  her  work 
is  graded  accordingly.  No  course  will  be  considered  completed  by  any 
student,  nor  may  she  advance  with  her  class  or  be  graduated  from  the 
school  until  the  required  work  in  Physical  Education  shall  have  been 
completed. 
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Dancing 

Dancing  training  begins  with  a foundation  of  rhythm  and  music, 
muscular  co-ordination  based  on  a natural  flow  of  movement,  and  a 
sense  of  design  in  time  and  space.  Creative  work  leads  to  an  invita- 
tion into  the  Dance  Club.  Clogging  and  athletic  dancing,  chorus, 
social  and  folk  dancing  are  included  in  the  course. 

Swimming 

There  is  a tiled  swimming  pool  for  use  under  proper  supervision. 
An  opportunity  for  every  girl  to  swim  or  to  learn  to  swim  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge. 

Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  riding  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  outdoor  sports 
and  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  regular  Physical  Education  require- 
ment. A student  may  arrange  to  have  her  own  horse  at  the  school. 

Canoeing 

Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those 
who  pass  the  physical  and  swimming  tests  and  are  in  good  standing, 
practices  regularly  under  careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with 
a race,  the  winners  receiving  the  letter  "L.” 

Golf 

A six-hole  golf  course  is  maintained  on  the  campus.  In  the  fall 
the  members  of  the  Golf  Club  receive  instruction  by  a noted  pro- 
fessional. 

Winter  Sports 

Girls  are  urged  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out  of  doors. 
Skiing,  skating,  tobogganing,  sliding,  and  snowshoeing  all  add  to  the 
variety  of  activities  that  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year.  Stu- 
dents should  bring  their  own  skates,  skis,  and  snowshoes  and  come 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  Winter  Carnival  in  February. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a week  end  trip  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains some  time  during  the  winter. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PERSONAL  SUPERVISION 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten. 
Personal  supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  development  of  girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result 
most  desired. 
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We  believe  that  "work  itself  is  the  best  moral  power.  Stiff  require- 
ments of  study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks,  constant  attainment, 
and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.”  The 
kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  individual  student  in  order  that  she  may  work  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  in  a program  is 
fifteen,  not  including  physical  education.  Too  light  a program  may 
be  as  harmful  as  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

A PERMANENT  RECORD 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quar- 
terly reports  are  sent  to  parents.  TTie  passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C 
average  is  required  for  graduation.  The  marks  for  the  first  and  third 
quarters  are  tentative  marks;  the  ranking  grades  are  the  semester 
grades. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach, 
the  personal  character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
among  whom  they  live.  A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  are  employed.  They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective 
lines  of  study,  and  help  much  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  work. 
Herein  is  one  great  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  city. 

QUARTERLY  TESTS 

Periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome 
stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  student.  Tests  are  given  during  the  last 
week  of  each  quarter. 

HONOR  CREDITS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  from  two  to  four  semester  hours  count- 
ing toward  graduation  are  granted  as  "honor  credits”  to  students 
whose  records  show  uniformly  superior  scholarship. 

COURSE  CERTIFICATES 

Course  certificates  are  awarded  for  Home  Economics,  Secretarial 
Studies,  Music,  Art,  and  Dramatics.  In  each  course  the  student  must 
have  completed  sixty  hours  of  college  work,  including  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  course.  In  the  technical  subjects  of  the  course,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  maintained  an  average  grade  of  B or  above. 

For  the  certificate  in  Dramatics,  12  hours  of  English  Literature, 
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8 of  class  Dramatics,  4 of  Private  Interpretation,  and  Psychology  must 
be  completed  with  average  grades  of  B. 

For  Art  and  Music  the  prescribed  courses  are  listed  on  pages  19  and 
44.  See  page  26  for  requirements  in  Home  Economics  and  page  37 
for  Secretarial  Studies. 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES 

Shorthand.  A certificate  in  Shorthand  may  be  obtained  providing 
the  student  can  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute 
and  transcribe  it  accurately. 

Typewriting.  To  qualify  for  the  Typewriting  Certificate,  a stu- 
dent must  complete  the  syllabus,  and  pass  a typewriting  test  of  fifteen 
minutes’  duration,  at  a speed  of  45  words  per  minute,  with  less  than 
five  errors. 

Accounting.  A certificate  in  Accounting  may  be  obtained  provid- 
ing the  student  completes  course  10  with  an  average  grade  of  B. 

Tutoring  for  College  Board  Examinations 

By  special  arrangement  students  who  are  to  take  College  Board 
Examinations  may  remain  at  Lasell  after  Commencement  and  receive 
tutoring  preparatory  for  the  examination. 

For  those  students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  either  by  Board 
examination  or  certificate,  a regular  testing  period  of  one  hour  a week 
is  scheduled  during  the  second  semester. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

To  promise  to  find  employment  for  all  graduates  from  vocational 
courses  is  clearly  impossible,  but  we  are  able  to  place  many;  the  call 
for  industrious,  responsible,  well  trained  workers  comes  to  us  with  a 
fair  degree  of  constancy. 

An  effort  is  made  to  help  students  who  desire  guidance  to  discover 
their  own  possibilities. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free 
to  the  students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  speak- 
ers of  note.  Students  are  allowed  to  attend  first-class  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  .theatres,  in  Boston. 

LIBRARY 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open 
and  made  serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a trained 
librarian. 
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The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers 
and  magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

LASELL  LEAVES  AND  NEWS 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves,  and  a newspaper,  the  Lasell  News , 
edited  and  published  by  the  students,  have  given  a noticeable  impulse 
to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and  accurate  business  habits. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker 
Hill,  Plymouth,  or  Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing.  A walk  to  Norumbega  Tower, 
which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica. The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful  in  the 
various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  mid- winter,  and  to  Washington  during  the  spring  recess. 

GOVERNMENT 

We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family 
as,  by  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation,  to  teach  them  to  manage 
themselves.  We  desire  the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a cour- 
teous regard  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others.  No  regulations 
will  knowingly  be  made  which  tend  to  undermine  self-respect,  or  to 
place  an  unnatural  distance  between  teacher  and  student.  The  dean, 
the  registrar,  and  teachers  in  charge  of  dormitories  have  special 
care  of  the  students,  and  parents  are  invited  to  make  to  them 
freely  such  confidential  communication  as  may  aid  in  understanding 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  daughters. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Student  Association  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  various  houses  who  meet  with  a committee 
from  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  a sympathetic  understanding 
between  faculty  and  students  by  giving  a definite  opportunity  for  each 
to  make  clear  to  the  other  its  point  of  view  and  desires. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  led  to  the  practice  of  courtesy  and  the  cultivation  of 
poise  and  dignity.  School  entertainments,  teas,  class  parties  and  the 
more  formal  receptions  for  students  and  their  guests  are  opportunities 
for  acquiring  social  ease. 
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RELIGIOUS  CULTURE 


Attendance  on  Sunday  at  church  and  vesper  service  is  required  of 
all  resident  students.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  daily  as- 
sembly. 

The  administrative  problem  of  providing  adequate  chaperonage  lim- 
its the  choice  to  the  four  local  churches;  the  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  and  Catholic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  student 
is  required  to  choose  one  of  these  for  her  regular  attendance.  A stu- 
dent, not  a member  of  these  above-mentioned  denominations,  may  at- 
tend the  church  of  her  affiliation  by  the  payment  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  travel  and  chaperonage. 

An  active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Missionary  Society  are  con- 
ducted by  students  and  teachers. 

PARENTS 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our 
care  is  understood  to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 

Punctuality 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is  injurious,  embarrassing 
the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits  are  incom- 
patible with  good  scholarship.  Permissions  are  not  granted  for  ab- 
sences over  the  week  ends  preceding  and  following  vacations  except 
for  urgent  reasons  acceptable  to  the  President. 

Care  of  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students, 
secures  such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and,  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, guards  the  students  from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress. 
Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with  her  freely  as  to  the  physical 
condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance.  A dentist  and 
oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If 
a private  nurse  is  needed,  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health 
is  largely  dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes 
eating  between  meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to 
send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning  fluids 
is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in 
harmony  with  the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should 
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be  in  good  taste  but  simple  and  inexpensive.  Suitable  walking  shoes, 
raincoat,  rubbers,  or  overshoes  should  be  provided. 

Every  student  should  have  a gymnasium  suit  and  a pair  of  low 
heeled  sport  shoes.  For  swimming  a regulation  suit  is  required.  This 
may  be  purchased  at  the  school  store. 

Students  in  the  home  economics  department  must  provide  them- 
selves with  cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cook- 
ing classes  must  be  obtained  at  the  school. 

Rooms 

Students*  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They 
are  well  lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is 
provided  with  hair  mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread. 
Two  usually  occupy  a room.  There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few 
rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  room- 
mates. We  ask  new  students  to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned 
for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrangement  may  not  be  fully  satis- 
factory. After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been  made,  the 
dean  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  reason,  of 
room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable 
so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our 
students  in  these  matters. 

Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity 
for  training  in  habits  of  courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liber- 
ally supplied  with  a desirable  variety  of  food  and  fruit.  The  water 
supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state  according  to  scientific  analysis. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  and  loan  funds  are  available  for  a limited  number  of 
deserving  students,  the  preference  being  given  to  residents  who  are 
earning  part  of  their  expenses.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholar- 
ship, testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting 
this  assistance.  If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  in- 
creased, no  deserving  student  would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants 
will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half  year.  Applications  for  such 
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aid  should  be  made  to  the  President.  The  income  from  the  following 
funds  is  available  for  scholarship: 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund $1,000 

The  Bird  Scholarship  Fund $5,000 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  of  the  Class  of 
1857. 

The  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund $8,800 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  Class  of  1867, 
for  many  years  a teacher  and  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of 
Lasell. 

The  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  Scholarship  Fund $5,000 

Given  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  of  the 
Class  of  1910,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of  Millbury,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

The  Porter  L.  Newton  Scholarship  Fund $2,000 

Given  by  the  will  of  Porter  L.  Newton  of  Waltham. 

The  Lasell  Scholarships 

The  Trustees  have  established  ten  scholarships  ranging  in  value 
from  $5  0 to  $100. 

Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  classes  have  contributed  to  the  general  Endowment 
Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  are  carried  as 
separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

The  Alumnae  Association  Funds 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Incorporated  has  funds  totaling  somewhat  over 
$9,000.  This  is  made  up  of  the  Caroline  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund, 
which  is  designated  as  a building  fund,  a fund  of  $1,000  contributed 
by  the  Class  of  18  89  and  funds  accumulated  from  membership  dues 
and  miscellaneous  gifts. 

A sum  of  $1,000  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Alumnae  for  use  as 
a loan  fund  for  students. 

Self  help  opportunities  are  given  to  a limited  number  of  resident 
students.  By  this  means  a student  may  receive  from  $50  to  $300. 

REGULATIONS 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  an  entire  school  year  or  such 
portion  as  remains  after  entrance. 

In  case  of  absence  for  a period  of  three  weeks  or  more  due  to  serious 
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illness  of  a resident  student  paying  the  full  cash  tuition  and  board, 
a refund  of  $10  per  week  will  be  made  for  time  lost  in  excess  of  the 
first  three  consecutive  weeks.  A doctor’s  certificate  supporting  such 
illness  is  required. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  her  residence,  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of 
conduct  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  is  detrimental  to  the  school, 
the  President  reserves  the  right  to  request  her  withdrawal. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal  or  dismissal  on  account  of 
misconduct,  the  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that  no  part  of  the  fee  or 
tuition  for  the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any 
unpaid  balance  on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  be- 
come immediately  due  and  payable  to  the  College. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a 
change  in  their  program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the 
Registrar.  While  we  are  very  glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply  with  them  if  they  violate 
our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school 
recommends  a moderate  allowance  for  personal  expenses. 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance  this  should  be  deposited  to  her 
account  by  the  parent  through  the  Treasurer’s  office.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  carrying  students*  checking  accounts  at  one  of 
the  local  trust  companies  in  any  amount  subject  to  check.  These 
checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school.  This  arrangement  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  supervise  the  students*  accounts  and  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  education  program. 

We  strongly  advise  against  the  bringing  of  valuable  articles  such  as 
jewelry  and  expensive  watches.  If  they  are  brought  and  lost,  the 
school  cannot  be  responsible  for  them. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels, 
umbrella,  and  flash  light. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window 
draperies  will  help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  home- 
like. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked 
in  a prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  articles  not  marked  with  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  blouses,  and  silk  articles  an  extra  charge,  vary- 
ing with  the  work  required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be 
found  near  the  school. 
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EXPENSES 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the 
regular  or  special  course  is  $900.  This  includes  board,  a place  with 
a roommate,  laundry  (fifteen  plain  pieces),  and  tuition  in  all  studies 
except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $8  50  each,  or  by  one 
at  $1,100.  There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $950  and  a few 
large  corner  rooms  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  for  two  students  at 
$1,000  each. 

For  a student  taking  any  one  of  the  academic  Music  courses,  as 
outlined  on  pages  44  and  45,  with  a $900  room,  the  cost  is  $1,050. 
This  cost  includes,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  course, 
the  use  of  piano  or  organ.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  no  charge  is  made,  but  if  electives  are  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  ’an  extra  charge  is  made  this  will  be  added  to  the  cost. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  a partial  program  at  special  rates. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  ac- 
company the  application.  On  the  opening  day,  one-half  of  the  regular 
expense  for  the  year  is  due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  the 
balance  of  the  regular  expense  for  the  year  is  due.  The  advance  pay- 
ment of  $25  is  credited  toward  this  last  installment. 

Day  students  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  five  per 
cent  is  charged  on  deferred  payments.  The  advance  payment  is  re- 
funded if  the  application  is  withdrawn  by  August  first. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 

EXTRA  EXPENSES  PER  YEAR 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half 

hour,  one  per  week  .......$  75.00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week  . 100.00 

Class  lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  violin  or  in  voice-training, 

one  hour,  one  per  week  ......  55.00 

Two  per  week  ........  100.00 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class 

of  four  with  two  pianos  ......  40.00 

Flarmony,  two  hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . . 40.00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per 

week  .........  75.00 

Theory  I,  four  hours  per  week  . . . . . 80.00 

Theory  II,  two  hours  per  week  (small  class)  . . . 40.00 
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Use  of  practice  room  by  music  student,  one  hour  per  day 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  . . . . . . 10.00 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  . 25.00 

Interpretation,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  ......  35.00 

OTHER  EXTRAS 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Sewing,  Foods,  Biology  or  Chemistry  . . . $ 8.00 

Medical  Secretarial  Courses  .....  10.00 

Studio  and  Crafts,  Music  History,  or  Music  Appre- 
ciation ........  5.00 

Applied  Housekeeping  ......  15.00 

Board  and  room  for  day  students  taking  "Applied  House- 
keeping” four  days  a week  per  week  . . . . 8.50 

Student  waitresses  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  taking 

"Applied  Housekeeping”  per  week  . . . . 4.25 

Use  of  Typewriter  ........  15.00 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged 

Meals  to  room,  each  .......  .30 

Meals  for  visitors — Breakfast  .3  5,  Lunch  .50,  Dinner  . .75 

Rooms  per  night,  when  available  . . . . . 1.00 

Lunch  for  day  students  .......  .35 

Diplomas,  each  ........  5.00 

Certificates  each  . . . . . . . . 1.50 

Extra  curricular  activities,  charged  each  student,  each 

semester  .........  5.00 


This  covers  a subscription  to  the  Lasell  Leaves  and  Lasell  News, 
Athletic  Association  dues,  Lasell  Night  at  the  "Pops,”  and  such  club 
or  other  school  activities  as  may  be  required  of  the  student. 

Private  tutoring  is  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may 
be  obtained  by  special  arrangement. 

Students  in  music  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra 
laundry,  and  other  items,  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  and  other  supplies,  may  be 
had  at  the  school  at  current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $12 
weekly  which  includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for 
absence  from  meals  while  a student  is  in  residence. 

Two  certified  copies  of  the  record  of  any  student  will  be  provided 
without  charge.  Further  copies  will  be  made  at  $1.00  each. 
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SENIORS 


Abbott,  Dorothy  Elizabeth South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Acuff,  Dorothy  Ingram Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Alves,  Mary  Eleanor Braintree 

Austin,  Frances  Carolyn Orleans,  Vermont 

Baber,  Ruth  Eloise Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Beamer,  Elizabeth  Desha Hilo,  Hawaii 

Brinser,  Barbara  Jane New  Castle,  Pa. 

Buchanan,  Ruth  Miriam Woburn 

Burnham,  Barbara Summit,  N.  J. 

Carey,  Doris  Eleanor Newtonville 

Carlson,  Doris  Elizabeth Brighton 

Chesebro,  Elizabeth  Louise East  Boothbay,  Maine 

Chicos,  Flora Watertown 

Coffin,  Dorothy  Ethel New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Cole,  Eleanor  May Arlington,  Vermont 

Congdon,  Virginia Portland,  Maine 

Connington,  Doris  Elizabeth Auburndale 

Cummings,  Edythe Newton  Centre 

Davies,  Sarah  Gwen Lansford,  Pa. 

Deal,  Virginia  May Newton 

de  l’Etoile,  Adele  Eleanor Medford 

Dohoney,  Alice  Joan West  Newton 

Dreissigacker,  Irene  Harriet Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Edmonds,  Nancy  Butler Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Eldridge,  Jane  F Westfield,  N.  J. 

Elliott,  Dorothy New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Edith  Constance Belmont 

Fitzgerald,  Ruth Belmont 

Flint,  Helen  Elizabeth Leicester 

Ford,  Rhona  Elizabeth Huntington 

Forsstrom,  Dorothy  Elizabeth West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fothergill,  Margery Hartford,  Conn. 

Fowler,  Barbara  Russell Newton  Centre 

Gately,  Virginia  Catherine Needham 

Gilbert,  Marjorie  Louise Newtonville 

Goff,  Miriam  Alma Hopedale 

Gossweiler,  Corinne  Helen East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Greig,  Priscilla Westford 

Hackett,  Genevieve  Anne Brookline 

Harding,  Barbara Lexington 
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Harrington,  Yvette  Wheeler South  Sudbury 

Harris,  Margaret  Reid Brookline 

Haskell,  Barbara Buzzards  Bay 

Hedlund,  Louise Watertown 

Hersey,  Barbara  Beal Hingham 

Hills,  Marjorie  Irma Belmont 

Huse,  Lucille  Ward West  Newton 

Johnson,  Meredith  Rayner Brockton 

Kenney,  Eleanor  Frances Chestnut  Hill 

Lane,  Barbara  Ellen  Needham 

Lannary,  Lillian  Mary Watertown 

McEvoy,  Gertrude  Agnes Hartford,  Conn. 

Martini,  Eleanor  Mary Lawrence 

Meady,  Jean Newton  Highlands 

Nicholson,  Mary  Forrest Rockville,  Md. 

Nicolls,  Mary Lexington 

Olson,  Betty  Jupp Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Orcutt,  Madeline  Lucile Akron,  Ohio 

Owens,  Janet  Anne Newtonville 

Parmenter,  Priscilla  Harmon Framingham 

Potter,  Barbara  Rose Portland,  Maine 

Pratt,  Jean  Cutler Framingham 

Raymond,  Helen  Louise  Greenfield 

Regas,  Sophia  Virginia Huntington 

Rippere,  Alcine  Webster Waterbury,  Conn. 

Robertson,  Ann Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rogers,  June  Marie a Newtonville 

Rose,  Mary  Elizabeth Scranton,  Pa. 

Rougeot,  Elise  Lorette Belmont 

Sage,  Margaret  Florence Flint,  Michigan 

Salisbury,  Rae  Barnard Wellesley  Farms 

Saxton,  Emily  Tilton Longmeadow 

Searles,  Meta  Frances Farmington,  Maine 

Sleeper,  Marian Brookline 

Small,  Lois  Jenkins Needham 

Stetson,  Florence  Louise Waban 

Sweet,  Deborah West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tarbell,  Virginia  Brown Lexington 

Tardivel,  Louise  Heald Auburndale 

Tillotson,  Meredith  Elaine Waban 

Tillotson,  Virginia _..Lenox 

Towle,  Evelyn  Clara Medford  Hillside 

Tracy,  Elizabeth  Helen Stratford,  Conn. 
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Tyacke,  Ruth  Elizabeth Lynnfield  Center 

Visel,  Louise  Eldridge New  Haven,  Conn. 

Watson,  Celeste  Riddle East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Webb,  Mary  Virginia Detroit,  Michigan 

Westgate,  Marjorie  Stichter Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Wheeler,  Barbara Worcester 

Whiting,  Eleanore  Gaehler New  Haven,  Conn. 

Williams,  Helen  Briggs New  Haven,  Conn. 

Williamson,  Augusta Hudson,  New  York 

Wilson,  Laurina  Metcalf Lexington 

Wisdom,  Elizabeth  Ann Watertown 

Wood,  Countessa  Natalie Brookline 

Woodruff,  Martha  Frances West  Newton 

Wright,  Virginia Auburndale 

Wyatt,  Isabel Brookline 


JUNIORS 


Allen,  Jean  Stewart 

Amesbury,  Virginia  Emily 

Ayers,  Eleanor  Harriett 

Bang,  Evelyn  Elinor 

Barker,  Priscilla  Austin 

Bartlett,  Kathryn  Virginia 

Barton,  Elizabeth  Keeler 

Bassett,  Betsy  Celinda 

Berry,  Jean  Tiffany 

Birchard,  Mildred  Florence 

Black,  Elizabeth  Belle 

Bohaker,  Sarah  Joanne 

Bosworth,  Virginia  Polk 

Boynton,  Olive  Dayton 

Braden,  Charlotte  Erna 

Brown,  Merrill  Adele 

Bruns,  Marie  Ann — 

Camandona,  Marion  Louise 

Campbell,  Miriam 

Carruthers,  Agnes  Algie 

Case,  Rosetta 

Clark,  Elizabeth 

Clarkson,  Barbara 

Cody,  Anna  Randi 

Corrigan,  Yvonne  Mary 

Cunningham,  Gwendolyn  Hobbs 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Auburndale 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Holliston 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Orleans,  Vt. 

Northbridge 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

Worcester 

Florence 

Waltham 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Middleboro 

Ware 

Framingham 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Worcester 

Jamaica  Plain 

Millinocket,  Maine 

Framingham 
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Davis,  Dorothy  Hale 

DeLaney,  Helen 

Dempsey,  Katharine  Rose 

Deutschmann,  Virginia  Clayton 

Drake,  Jeannie  Watson 

Driscoll,  Martha 

Finney,  Jean  Eloise 

Fishering,  Mary  Ann 

Flack,  Judith  Virginia 

Flaws,  Mary  Faulkner 

Frigge,  Mary  Van 

Fulton,  Ruth  Shirley 

Furbush,  Marjorie 

Gahan,  Irene  Elizabeth 

Gardiner,  Lillian  Caprice. 

Garlick,  Harriet  Trubee 

Goffin,  Mary  Frances 

Goodwin,  Patricia  Leavitt 

Graham,  Dorothy  Anne 

Guerin,  Sally  Love 

Hallamore,  Alma  Genevia 

Hamilton,  Louise  Frances 

Hanson,  Shirley  Irene 

Hatch,  Constance  Georgia 

Hein,  Lois  Helen 

Henderson,  Helen  Lamb 

Henschel,  Freda  Flavia 

Holbrook,  Phyllis  Irene 

Howard,  Charlotte  Gertrude 

Hull,  Claudia  Doris 

Hume,  Martha  Riker 

Irish,  Mary  Elinor 

Jackson,  Betty 

Jeppesen,  Barbara  Marie 

Jones,  Margaret  Louise 


Littleton 

.New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newton  Centre 

Needham 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Brookline 

.Malone,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

North  Woburn 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

West  Newton 

.Waltham 

Belmont 

Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Woods  Hole 

Biddeford,  Maine 

Arlington  Heights 


South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Brockton 

West  Medway 

Newtonville 

Kittery,  Maine 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

Boston 

Wollaston 


Kenney,  Coral  Eleanor 

Kent,  Florence  Dorothy 

Keyes,  Dorothy  Bertha 

Kidd,  Beatrice  Vinal 

Kline,  Ethel 

Kunkel,  Janet  Antoinette 

Leland,  Elizabeth  Foxwell 

Lippitt,  Mary  Margaret 

Livingstone,  Miriam  Haxton 


-New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Wollaston 

-New  Haven,  Conn. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

.Brighton 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Somerville 

Wellesley 

-Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Fall  River 

Auburndale 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Lloyd,  Elysebeth  Margaret Worcester 

Lockwood,  Alice  Kristine Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Loefiler,  Eleanore  Susan Westwood,  N.  J. 

Lohman,  Joan Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Lowry,  Eva  G. Arlington 

McAuliffe,  Elizabeth  Ann Wollaston 

McCausland,  Elizabeth  Birchard Arlington 

McLean,  Ruth  Evelyn Portland,  Maine 

Macdonald,  Beverly Arlington  Heights 

MacFarlane,  Arlene  Susan Boston 

Mackenzie,  Elizabeth  L. North  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Magner,  Margaret  Clark Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Maguire,  Nancy  B Newton  Centre 

Mehegan,  Mary  Rose Dorchester 

Meiklem,  Elaine  Elizabeth Meriden,  Conn. 

Moen,  Virginia  Ann Lexington 

Monks,  Frances  Katherine Waban 

Morley,  Elizabeth  Margaret Orleans,  Vt. 

Myers,  Carole  Agnes New  P^ochelle,  N.  Y. 

Newcomb,  Harriett  E Orange 

Nichols,  Margaret  Eavey Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Nolan,  Janet  Helen Washington,  Conn. 

Nye,  Miriam  Eloise North  Haven,  Conn. 

Olmstead,  Ethelwyn  Elizabeth Rutland,  Vt. 

Parker,  Mary Danforth,  Maine 

Parker,  Shirley  Grace West  Medford 

Pegnam,  Rosemary Brockton 

Pierce,  Eleanor  Dora Leominster 

Putnam,  Elizabeth Houlton,  Maine 

Rabus,  Mary  Martha Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Randall,  Jean Springfield 

Rawson,  Florence  Elizabeth Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Ray,  Eleanor  Young Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ray,  Ruth  Elizabeth  Ann Hopkinton 

Royce,  Mildred Cranford,  N.  J. 

Schanberg,  Bernice  Ruth Worcester 

Schneider,  Betty  Lou Elkhart,  Ind. 

Schwarz,  Dorothy  Weed Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Seidler,  Alice  Marie . Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Sherman,  Elizabeth  Jane Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Shultz,  Uretta  Elizabeth Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Sill,  Martha Massena,  N.  Y. 

Skinner,  Eleanor  C. Orleans,  Vt. 

Slack,  Helen  Willard Auburndale 
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Slawson,  Audrey  Ellen  _ 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Evelyn  Ruth  __  _ 

... ..Waukegan,  111. 

Smith,  Joyce  Ruth  ...  _ 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Somerset,  Lucille  Madeline 

Methuen 

Spiller,  Audrey 

Waban 

Squiers,  Virginia  Estabrook 

Newton  Highlands 

Stickles,  Hilda  May 

Claverack,  N.  Y. 

Stuart,  Carolyn _ 

Stuart,  Dorothy  T. - 

..Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Wahan 

Swett,  Eleanor _ ..  

Skowhegan,  Maine 

Sylvester,  Elizabeth  Howland 

Brookline 

Sylvester,  Myrtle  Gertrude 

West  Somerville 

Thomas,  Dorothy  Ann 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Thij-jn,  Marilynn  Veronica 

..  Canton,  Ohio 

Turner,  Mary  I onise 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Urquhart,  Ruth  Zelma __  __ 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Wadhams,  Helen  Faye _. 

Wadhams,  Lois  Allyn 

Walter,  Rosalie  Frances 

. Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hillside,  N.  J. 

Watson,  Geraldine  Eames _ . _ . 

Bangor,  Maine 

Welch,  Martha  _ _ .......  . _ .... 

Portland,  Maine 

Wells,  Marjorie ... . 

Wendela,  Ina , 

__  ...South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Worcester 

Wilhelm,  Mary  Virginia  _ 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Williams,  Peggy 

HiVhpate,  Vt. 

Wilson,  Mary 

— — * ■*■*0  0 5 

i. Hammond,  Ind. 

Wilson,  Roma  Sharp  ...  __  _ ... 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Wishart,  Arlene  Elizabeth 

Barre,  Vt. 

Woodard,  Dorothy  Winship 

Campello 

Wright,  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Yaple,  Elda 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Yeuell,  Joan  Elizabeth 

Greenwood 

Youne,  Marie  Teannine 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SPECIALS 

Abrams,  Gertrude  Marie 

Milford 

Aldrich,  Winifred  Wilson 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Allen,  Virginia  Margaret 

Anhurndale 

Baker,  Hersilia  . . 

Attleboro 

Bernheim,  Elizabeth  Clayton 

Southbridge 

Black,  Jane  Campbell 

Newton 

Bonner,  Marie  W. __ 

Danvers 

Bradley,  Virginia  Lee ..  ._  .. 

Belmont 
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Brown,  Elisabeth  Louise 

Christenson,  Barbara  J. 

Christopulos,  Florence 

Chupis,  Anne  Marion 


Creighan,  Mary  Margaret 

Currier,  Elizabeth  Lawrence 

Daniels,  Helen  Mertie 

Demeillers,  Jeannette  Loestia 

Dresser,  Eleanor  Mary 

Dresser,  Elsie 

Dunn,  Mary  Frances 

Elliott,  Ruth  Virginia 

Garson,  Mildred  Valeria 

Gray,  Mary  Theresa 

Harrison,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Heyer,  Virginia 

Hill,  Barbara  Ann 

Hill,  Margaret 

Ivers,  Shirley  Marie 

Kelley,  Edwina 

Kelley,  Eleanor  Margaret 

King,  Mary-Priscilla 

Kingsbury,  Louise 

Kirby,  Marion  E- 


Thomaston,  Maine 

Concord 

Buzzards  Bay 

Worcester 

Haverhill 

Sandwich 


Brookline 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

East  Weymouth 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Pittsfield 

Belmont 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Auburndale 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Newton  Centre 

Belmont 

West  Newton 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Newton  Highlands 

Bedford 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Spencer 

Whitman 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Derby,  Conn. 

Martin  City,  Mo. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Milford 


McDonough,  Kathryn  Marie 

McEnerney,  Margaret  Teresa 

McFarland,  Trith  ena 

Madeley,  Grace-Emily  II 

Magee,  Gladys  Henrietta 

Mancini,  Jean  Velina 

Manness,  Ruth  Harriett Newton ville 

Meighan,  Ruth Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Meikle,  Virginia  Joan Newport,  R.  I. 

Morgan,  Jean Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Morin,  Doris Marlboro 

Murray,  Barbara Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Murray,  Margaret Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Odbert,  Mary  Elizabeth Framingham 

Peace,  Jean  Eleanor Worcester 

Phelan,  Marie  Frances West  Newton 

Pierce,  Katherine  Gleason Reading 

Preston,  Glennys  Kathryn East  Weymouth 

Randazzo,  Mary  Assunta  Louise East  Milton 

Rawson,  Vyrling Newton 
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Romaine,  Martha  Jane 

Romsey,  Harriett  Mae 

Russell,  Elma  Jean 

Russell,  Mabel  Frances 

Saalbach,  Doris  Horton 

Schenck,  Priscilla 

Scott,  Dorothy 

Shepard,  Bernice  Lee 

Shewman,  Marjorie  Alice... 

Steele,  Mary  Ellen 

Stewart,  Virginia 

Sullivan,  Catherine  Mary 

Taylor,  Eileen  Marion 

Thompson,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Tillinghast,  Grace  Osier.  .. 

Tipton,  Anne 

Vergona,  Mary  Constance 

Walton,  Jane 

Wenzler,  Marguerite  Mary 

Werner,  Betty  Jane 

Wing,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Witham,  Margaret  Pauline 


..Millburn,  N.  J. 

Newton 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Norwood 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Newton 

Orleans,  Vt. 

Christianburg,  Ohio 

_ Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Cherryfield,  Maine 

Rockland 

Keene,  N.  H. 

... - .Hartford,  Conn. 
..Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Newtonville 

JLowell 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dorchester 

-Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

Fairhaven 

Lynn 


POST  GRADUATES 


Hay,  Priscilla  Louise 


West  Newton 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Brayman,  Ruth  E 

Cavanagh,  Phyllis  Eleanor 

Church,  Isabelle  Jean 

Cox,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Doherty,  Patricia  Dorothy 

English,  Elizabeth  Dickinson 

Epstein,  Ada  Aimee 

Fertig,  Adele  Elaine 

Frohock,  Jean  Louise 

Gilbert,  Patricia  Lamereaux 

Hewit,  Betty  Ann 

Huber,  Eltress  Fredericka  

Huegle,  Laura  Lindsay  Colby 

Lane,  Wilmine  Sistare 

Loveland,  Marion  Foster 


Middleburg,  New  York 

Midland,  Michigan 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

.New  Bedford 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Norwood 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

West  Roxbury 

Belmont 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Brookline 

West  Roxbury 

Auburndale 

Belmont 
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McGowan,  Ann  Martin 

McGowan,  Ellen  Martin 

Marr,  Janice  Elizabeth 

Meserve,  Laura  Hilda 

Nolan,  Catherine  Elizabeth— 

O’Connor,  Helen  Phyllis 

Pappas,  Helen  C 

Perry,  Madeline  Elizabeth 

Schmidt,  Muriel  Frances 

Sleeper,  Priscilla  Ann 

Stevens,  Priscilla  Chapman 

Swindells,  Ellen  Pauline 

Tiltz,  Loraine  Diane 

Veazie,  Jane 

Wentworth,  Eleanor  Lillian 

Wilson,  Joyce  Ann 

Wilson,  Ruth 


New  Bedford 

New  Bedford 

Malden 

Jefferson,  Maine 

Waltham 

Chestnut  Hill 

Watertown 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Winthrop 

Brookline 

Hartford,  Conn. 

___New  York,  N.  Y. 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Belmont 

Milton 

Worcester 

-South  Dartmouth 


SUMMARY 


Junior  College 

Senior  Class  9 8 

Junior  Class  147 

Special  7 5 

Post  Graduate  1 


Senior  High  School 

Sophomore  1 7 

Freshman  1 5 


Average  age  for  Seniors,  19  years,  4 months. 
Average  age  for  Juniors,  18  years,  4 months. 
Average  age  for  Specials,  18  years,  5 months. 
Average  age  for  High  School,  17  years,  2 months. 


Massachusetts 

184 

Connecticut 

40 

New  York 

34 

New  Jersey 

22 

Maine 

17 

Vermont 

11 

Indiana 

9 

Ohio 

7 

Rhode  Island 

6 

321 


32  353 
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Michigan 

5 

Pennsylvania 

4 

Kentucky 

3 

New  Hampshire 

3 

Missouri 

2 

California 

1 

Illinois 

1 

Maryland 

1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

Hawaii 

2 

Junior  College  Courses 

Secretarial  Science 

104 

Medical  Secretarial 

36 

Stenography 

142 

Typewriting 

177 

Accounting 

9 

Liberal  Arts 

67 

Home  Economics 

58 

Sewing 

76 

Foods 

46 

House  Management 

17 

Merchandising 

27 

Art  Course 

16 

Studio  Practice 

49 

Crafts 

39 

Academic  Music 

3 

Instrumental 

26 

Vocal 

13 

Expression  Course 

3 

Special  Course 

Senior  High  School  Course 

7 
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LASELL  CLUBS 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association 

President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  (Mrs.  A.  B.)  *22,  112 

Revere  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Helen  Perry  ’24,  40  Alpine  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Hester  Shaw  *28,  63  College  Avenue,  West 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Lillian  G.  Bethel  *28,  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege, Auburndale,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley  (Mrs.  J.  D.)  Tl,  26  Aquavia 
Road,  Medford,  Mass. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Evelina  Perkins  *15,  116  Waltham  Street, 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Aroostook  Lasell  Club 

President,  Lois  Perry  Bowles  (Mrs.  S.  B.)  ’20,  High  Street,  Saco, 
Maine. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Hopkins  T9,  2230  Witherell  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  *16,  21  Fort  Hill  Street,  Fort  Fair- 
field,  Maine. 

The  Buffalo  Lasell  Club 

President,  Louise  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.)  *23,  407  McKinley 
Avenue,  Kenmore,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Elizabeth  McKee  *31 -’32,  101  Robie  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club 

President,  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing  (Mrs.  C.  F.)  *22,  12035  Stewart 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President,  Kathleen  Atkin  *34,  9945  South  Seeley  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Maurine  Moore  Allen  (Mrs.  B.  W.)  *19- 
*20,  7212  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Julia  Clausen  *29,  5106  Kenwood  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Cleveland  Lasell  Club 

President,  Helen  Hart  Lind  (Mrs.  R.  A.)  *18,  1059  Maplecliffe, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Miller  Henn  (Mrs.  A.  E.)  *04-*05,  2613 
Wellington  Road  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Vicary  *08-*10,  "Highfield,”  R.  D.  s3,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Brandow  Trumbull  (Mrs.  H.  N.)  *11,  3270 
Ormond  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club 

President,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam  (Mrs.  C.  L.)  *22,  Killshire 
Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Emma  White  Welles  (Mrs.  Harry)  ’90-’93,  265 
Griswold  Road,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  Wahlquist  *25,  40  Walkley  Road,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ethelle  Cleale  Collett  (Mrs.  Ray)  *22,  3 50  North  Main 
Street,  Brewer,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Constance  Chalmers  Harlow  (Mrs.  Frank)  ’29,  38  High 
Street,  Old  Town,  Maine. 

The  Indianapolis  Lasell  Club 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats  (Mrs.  R. 
K.),  T2,  3650  Central  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Miami  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  C.  D.)  *73,  513  N.  W. 
23d  Place,  Miami,  Florida. 

Vice-President,  Jessie  Kemp  Caler  (Mrs.  W.  L.)  ’98-’99,  10108 
N.  E.  First  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida. 

Secretary,  Margaret  Trice  Gibbons  (Mrs.  J.  S.)  T4-T5,  1433 
Obispo  Avenue,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

Treasurer,  Lela  Cones  Shaffer  (Mrs.  H.  R.)  ’04-’05,  1412  S.  W. 
13  th  Street,  Miami,  Florida. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club 

President,  Kathryn  Forgey  *28,  7933  East  Lafayette  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Vice-President,  Winifred  Conlin  Clarke  (Mrs.  J.  E.)  *9 2 -’9 5,  731 
Covington  Drive,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Katherine  Rice  Broock  (Mrs.  F.  M.)  *20,  Lone 
Pine  Court,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan  (Mrs.  Myron)  *05 -’06,  916 
Fairmount  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Secretary,  Katherine  Wheeler  ’09,  145  South  Chatsworth  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club 

President,  Gertrude  Moeller  ’26,  777  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Phyllis  Stuart  *3  5,  3 8 Augur  Street,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Secretary,  E.  Maude  Williams  ’29,  1824  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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Treasurer,  Jeanette  Gessner  Somers  (Mrs.  R.  B.)  *30,  118  Maple 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner  (Mrs.  Warren)  *23,  498  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Zacharias  ’29,  3 50  West  88th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes  (Mrs.  Florence)  ’23, 
15  Glover  Place,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club 

President,  Elizabeth  Allen  Paxton  (Mrs.  J.  L.)  ’98,  105  North  5 5th 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Tulleys  ’94,  309  Ross  Street,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Secretary,  Grace  Beebe  Hoagland  (Mrs.  F.  R.)  ’9 3 -’94,  5109  Cass 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Treasurer,  Grace  Allen  Clark  (Mrs.  H.  T.,  Jr.)  *95,  3903  Dewey 
Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club 

President,  Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan  (Mrs.  H.  M.)  T 7,  264  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  W.  Robson  ’24,  Stonehurst  Court,  Apt. 
D3  32,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Lasell  Club 

President,  Corinne  Richter  Devol  (Mrs.  L.  S.)  ’04,  1126  Murray 
Hill  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Miriam  Bell  Bell  (Mrs.  H.  M.)  T9,  Patterson 
Heights,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club 

President,  Lorraine  Lombard  ’31,  Main  Street,  Westbrook,  Maine. 

Vice-President,  Marjorie  Lovering  Harris  (Mrs.  G.  S.)  ’22,  21  Bea- 
con Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Secretary,  Gertrude  Hooper  *32,  Peaks  Island,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Janet  Kennedy  *30-’32,  24  Kenwood  Street,  Portland, 
Maine. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club 

President,  Helen  Danforth  Baker  (Mrs.  Helen  D.)  ’01 -’03,  6110 
S.  E.  Reedway,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Lucile  Lathrop  Haley  (Mrs.  H.  D.)  ’03 -’05, 
2509  N.  E.  21  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club 

President,  Virginia  Cleasby  ’31,  Orleans,  Vermont. 
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Vice-President,  Dorris  Cleasby  *2 7,  Orleans,  Vermont. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Eleanor  Dorman  ,26-’28,  Orleans,  Vermont. 
The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club 

President,  Florence  Wilber  Heckler  (Mrs.  Wm.  M.)  ’98-’00,  2718 
Dovesta  Road,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Vice-President,  Elsie  Crowell  Bennett  (Mrs.  B.  J.,  Jr.)  T9-*20,  341 
North  Marengo  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Secretary,  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  (Mrs.  H.  D.)  *08,  8545  West 
Knoll  Drive,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Treasurer,  Ellen  Chase  Wood  (Mrs.  I.  C.)  *02,  825  Brent  Avenue, 
South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Toledo  Lasell  Club 

President,  Alice  Pratt  Brown  (Mrs.  W.  W.)  ’29,  37  Yates  Avenue, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Washington  Lasell  Club 

President,  Catherine  Worrall  Clarke  (Mrs.  William)  *28,  1705  Up- 
shur Street  North  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Anna  P.  Warner  *97,  1868  Columbia  Road,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Worcester  County  Lasell  Club 

President,  Dorothy  Inett  *30,  73  Coolidge  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Dorothy  Quinn  ’27,  Hotel  Massasoit,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Secretary,  Marion  Kingdon  Farnum  (Mrs.  E.  W.,  Jr.)  *29,  14 
Thayer  Ave.,  Auburn,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Gertrude  Heath  *3  5,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Life  Secretaries 

1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  C.  D.) 

513  N.  W.  23d  Place,  Miami,  Florida. 

1882.  * Jessie  Joy  MacMillan 

1883.  " Lillian  M.  Packard 
1889.  Grace  Huntington 

78  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1896.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 

10  Dexter  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.) 

21  Waterston  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.) 

Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry) 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton,  Mass. 


•Deceased. 
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1908.  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  (Mrs.  H.  D.) 

8 545  West  Knoll  Drive,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

1910.  Olive  Bates  Dumas  (Mrs.  G.  C.) 

Box  216,  Hanover,  Mass. 

1911.  Kathleen  M.  Knight 

141  Moraine  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

1912.  Clara  Parker  Colby  (Mrs.  J.  T.) 

50  Tanglewylde  Avenue,  Bronxville,  New  York. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  A.  L.) 

56  Howard  Avenue,  Grymes  Hill,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.) 

Lincoln  Street,  Manchester,  Mass. 

1916.  Mabel  Straker  Kimball  (Mrs.  R.  M.) 

79  Carpenter  Street,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

1917.  Helen  Saunders 

320  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1918.  Barbara  McLellan  McCormick  (Mrs.  R.  W.) 

9 Chamblet  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.) 

Amenia,  New  York. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett  Bryant  (Mrs.  R.  F.) 

24  Willow  Street,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  (Mrs.  J.  W.) 

70  Highland  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant,  Marjorie  Lovering  Harris  (Mrs.  G.  S.) 

21  Beacon  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

1923.  C.  Louise  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.) 

407  McKinley  Avenue,  Kenmore,  New  York. 

Assistant,  Adrienne  E.  Smith 
19  Owatonna  Street,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Clendenin  Stahl  (Mrs.  C.  M.) 

167  76th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

1925.  Martha  Fish  Holmes  (Mrs.  Edgar) 

15  Graydale  Circle,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1926.  Doris  Schumaker  Walthers  (Mrs.  N.  F.) 

115  Howard  Avenue,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

1927.  C.  Madalyn  Patten  Hoberg  (Mrs.  I.  E.) 

635  Eighteenth  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1928.  Lillian  G.  Bethel 

Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1929.  Phyllis  Beck  Van  De  Mark  (Mrs.  Allan) 

28  Maple  Street,  Lockport,  New  York 
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1930.  Helen  Roberts  Holt  (Mrs.  Reginald) 

Bridge  Street,  Manchester,  Mass. 

1931.  Karin  I.  Eliasson 

Black  Estate,  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

1932.  Katharine  Hartman 

561  Park  Avenue  West,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

1933.  Ruth  H.  Stafford 

47  Nisbet  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1934.  Roberta  Davis  Massey  (Mrs.  R.  A.) 

16  Cunningham  Avenue,  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
193  5.  Barbara  W.  King 

111  Wilcox  Avenue,  Meriden,  Conn. 

1936.  Carolyn  E.  Young 

290  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
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LASELL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CATALOG 


of 


LASELL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Announcement 

for  1938  - 1939 


Lasell  is  a Junior  College  member  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  a member  of  the  New  England 
Junior  College  Council,  and  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 

Colleges. 


AHDtEWJ.  jont  S.  DISCOE.*  WHITMOH.E  • AR.CHT5 


CALENDAR 

1938-1939 


1938 

September  14 
September  15-17  . 

September  17 
September  19 
November  12 

November  23,  after  classes,  to  I 

November  28,  for  classes  j 

December  16,  10:45  A.  M.  to  ) 

1939  > 
January  3,  for  afternoon  classes  ) 
January  30  . 

March  24 

March  24,  10:45  A.  M.,  to  ) 

April  3,  for  afternoon  classes  ) 

June  9 

June  10  . . . . | 

June  11 

June  12  ... 


Registration  of  New  Students 
. . Orientation  Period 

Registration  of  Old  Students 
. . . Formal  Opening 

. . End  of  First  Quarter 

. . Thanksgiving  Recess 

. . Christmas  Vacation 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester 
. . End  of  Third  Quarter 

. . . Spring  Vacation 

End  of  Second  Semester 
. . . Class  Night 

. Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 
. . Baccalaureate  Sunday 

. Commencement  Day 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class. 
Each  student  must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  pres- 
ent at  her  first  class. 

THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  • 


FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  President 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Junior  College 


President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 


Vice-President 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


Clerk 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


T reasurer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 
DR.  HENRY  F.  KEEVER 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


Executive  Board 

MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 
W.  J.  SPAULDING 
JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT 
MRS.  A.  D.  PIERCE 


T rustees 

1933— 1938 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.)  . . . West  Medford,  Mass. 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT Dover,  Mass. 

MABEL  T.  EAGER  ........  Auburndale,  Mass. 


1934—  1939 

CHARLES  E.  HATFIELD West  Newton,  Mass. 

CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE Auburndale,  Mass. 

E.  JAMES  WINSLOW Brattleboro,  Vt. 

1935—  1940 

EDWARD  J.  FROST  ........  Auburndale,  Mass. 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER Auburndale,  Mass. 

WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING Auburndale,  Mass. 

MRS.  HENRY  M.  DUNHAM Brookline,  Mass. 

1936—  1941 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY Auburndale,  Mass. 

JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.)  . . . . Malden,  Mass. 

IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.)  . . . Westfield,  Mass. 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW Auburndale,  Mass. 


1937— 1942 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.) 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY 

RUTH  THRESHER  JENKS  (Mrs.  R.  R.) 

CORNELIA  HEMINGWAY  KILL  AM  (Mrs.  Charles  L.) 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Blandford,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  President 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921;  Instructor, 
Lasell,  1909-18;  Lasell,  1923- 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Dean  Emeritus 

Student  at  Northwestern  University;  Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1902- 

GRACE  W.  IRWIN,  Registrar  and  Instructor  in  Latin 

Student  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School;  Teacher,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  High  School,  ten  years;  Principal,  Sandwich  High  School,  nineteen  years; 
Lasell,  1909-13;  1915-17;  1927- 

MARY  F.  LICHLITER,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Wellesley,  1928;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1930;  Lasell,  1934- 

STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Residence,  in  charge  at 
Woodland  Park  Hall 

B.A.,  Acadia,  1897;  M.A.,  Acadia,  1908;  Lasell,  1918- 

JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  cours  de  vacances  Alliance  Francaise,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  Special  student  under  l’Abbe  Rous- 
selot,  College  of  France  (Sorbonne) ; Lasell,  1892- 

EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  House  Planning,  and  Lasell 
Crew  Coach 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 

REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Universidad  Mexicana,  1902-04,  summers,  1934-37;  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1906-07;  Columbia  Teachers  Collge,  1907-08;  Assistant  Instructor 
Boston  University  Summer  School,  1917;  Instructor  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Summer  School,  1922-25;  Lasell,  1917- 

NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 

ELEANOR  SPOFFORD  PERLEY,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1916;  Graduate  study,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1927;  Boston  University,  1934;  Lasell,  1924- 

KAY  PETERSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  1923;  Student  The  Art  Students’  League, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  Summer  School;  Lasell,  1927- 

IRENE  A.  RACHDORF,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Smith,  1925;  M.A.,  Tufts,  1927;  Teaching  Fellowship  in  Economics  at 
Tufts  College,  192  5-27;  Lasell,  1927- 

ELINOR  HOAG,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  1923;  Ed.M.,  Harvard,  1928;  Graduate  Study,  Rad- 
cliffe,  1927-28;  Boston  University,  1929;  Harvard  University,  1932,  1934; 
Lasell,  1928- 
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ELEANOR  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Mills  College,  1923;  M.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1928;  Lasell,  1928- 
EL  VI A SPALDING  DAVIS,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Burdett  College,  1926;  Boston  University  Summer  School,  1928; 
Instructor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  New  Salem  Academy,  1926-28;  Lasell, 
1928- 

MURIEL  R.  McCLELLAND,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1929;  B.S.,  Boston  University, 
1929;  Lasell,  1929- 

ROSALIE  WILSON  MARTIN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Oral  English 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1927;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1929;  Play  Produc- 
tion Courses  at  the  Goodman  School  of  the  Theatre  and  University  of  Chicago; 
Lasell,  1931- 

WINIFRED  HUDSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  1921;  Graduate  Lesley  School,  1923; 
Student  Columbia  University,  summer,  1930;  Lasell,  1931- 
SALLY  E.  TURNER,  Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics 

Student  at  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School,  extension  work 
under  Clark  University;  teacher  for  two  years  at  Miss  Hill’s  School,  Wellesley 
Hills;  Woodland  Park  School,  1926-;  Lasell,  1931- 
ELIZABETH  JEWETT,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  English 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1931;  Harvard  Summer  School,  1936,  1937;  In- 
structor in  French  and  Latin,  Woodland  Park  School,  193 1-;  Lasell,  1932- 
MAR  Y A.  WORCESTER,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1917;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College,  1924; 
Graduate  Study,  Chicago  University,  summer,  1929;  Columbia  University, 
summers,  1922,  1932;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1917-19;  Kansas  State  College,  1919-29;  Georgia  State  Women’s 
College,  1929-32;  Lasell,  1932- 
KARIN  I.  ELIASSON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Lasell,  1931;  B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  1933;  Lasell,  1933- 
CATHARINE  BANCROFT  BEATLEY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1914;  M.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1926;  Graduate  work 
at  University  of  Illinois  and  University  of  Wisconsin;  Lasell,  1934- 
EMILIE  LOUISE  BERKLEY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.A.,  Tufts  College,  1930;  Certificated  from  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial 
School,  1931;  Yale  University  summer,  1932;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937,  (Com. 
Ed.);  Secretary,  Sea  Pines  School,  Brewster,  Mass.,  1931;  secretarial  and  gen- 
eral office  work,  Chase  Brass  & Copper  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1932;  head 
of  commercial  department  and  dean  of  girls,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  N.  H.,  1933- 
35;  Lasell,  193  5- 

MADELEINE  MARSH,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German  and  English 
B.A.,  Boston  University,  1934;  M.A.,  193  5;  Lasell,  193  5- 
EDITHA  HADCOCK,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1927;  AM. A.,  Brown  University,  1931;  Harvard  Summer 
School,  1929;  Graduate  Study  for  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1930-33;  1935-36; 
Lasell,  1936- 

ELIZABETH  W.  KINGSBURY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Science 

B.A.,  Smith  College,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1933;  Marine  Biology 
Laboratory,  summer,  1928;  Instructor,  Rollins  College,  1933-34;  Women’s 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  193  5-36;  Lasell,  1936- 
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NATALIE  E.  PARK,  Instructor  in  Design  and  Crafts 

Graduate  Lasell,  1932;  Graduate  Child-Walker  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1936; 
Craftsman  member  of  Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Society;  Lasell,  193 6- 
VIRGINIA  L.  TRIBOU,  B.S.  in  P.E.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

' B.S.  in  P.E.,  Boston  University  Sargent  College  for  Physical  Education,  1936; 
Lasell,  1936- 

GRACE  LANDRUM  WATKINS,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Westhampton  College,  University  of  Richmond,  1930;  M.A.,  Boston 
University,  1936;  Graduate  Study,  Mercer  University  and  Duke  University; 
Instructor  and  dean  of  girls,  Dublin  (Ga.)  High  School,  1930-35;  Lasell,  1936- 
HELEN  COWELL  BAILLY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  and  B.M.,  Wells  College,  1920;  Resident  in  France,  1920-193  5;  M.A., 
Wellesley  College,  1937;  Lasell,  1937- 
PAULINE  HAYDEN  GODFREY,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Smith  College,  1924;  Instructor  in  English  in  Palmer,  Westfield,  and 
Springfield  High  Schools;  Lasell,  1937- 
EDITH  T.  LITTLEFIELD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1930;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  1930-33;  Massachusetts  State  College,  1933-37;  Graduate 
study,  Columbia  University,  Summer  Session,  1932;  Lasell,  1937- 
MARION  M.  MacDONALD,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Framingham  State  Teachers  College,  1919;  B.S.  and  M.A.,  Boston 
University,  1924;  Graduate  study,  Summer  Sessions,  Cornell  and  Harvard 
Universities;  Lasell,  1938- 

LOIS  E.  NELSON,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1933;  B.S.,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education, 
1934;  Lasell,  1937- 

MIRA  L.  SAWYER,  B.S.  in  P.E.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  in  P.E.,  Boston  University  Sargent  College  for  Physical  Education,  1937; 
Lasell,  1937- 

RUTH  L.  WILMOT,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1935;  Assistant  Instructor,  Simmons  College,  1935-36; 
Head  of  commercial  department,  Sanborn  Seminary,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1936- 
1937;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University,  193  5-36,  summer,  1937;  Lasell,  1937- 
MARGARET  A.  WINTERS,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Science 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  193  5 ; Research  technician,  University  of  Roches- 
ter Medical  School,  193  5-37;  Lasell,  1937- 
MARJORIE  B.  HOLMAN,  B.S.,  Librarian 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1SY37;  Lasell,  1937- 
JEAN  C.  MARION,  R.N.,  Nurse 
MARION  A.  ROBERTS,  Field  Secretary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music;  Instructor 
in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Ensemble,  and  Harmony,  and  Conductor  of  the  Orphean 
Club. 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1897,  and  1899  with 
honors;  Studied  two  summers  with  I.  Philipp  in  Paris,  1906-1914;  Conductor 
of  the  People’s  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-27;  Brockton  Festival  Chorus; 
Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton,  1922-;  Brockton  Civic  Orchestra,  1930-;  Choral 
Conductor  at  the  Plymouth  Pageant,  1921;  Highland  Glee  Club,  Newton, 
1922-23;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Festival  Chorus,  1923-31;  Choral  Conductor,  North- 
field  Seminary  and  Mt.  Hermon  School,  1924-25;  Choral  Society  of  Massachusetts 


State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  192  5-;  Fitchburg  Festival  Chorus,  1927-31; 
Women’s  Republican  Club  Chorus,  1931-32;  Waltham  Musical  Club,  1932-; 
Lasell,  1910- 

HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Munger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French  Songs  under 
Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement;  also  three  seasons  of  interpretative 
work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 

ANNA  BABETTE  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music  and  Director  of 
Orchestra 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz,  New  England  Conservatory  and  Emmanuel 
Ondricek,  New  York;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra, 
Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  1921;  Violin 
Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside  study  in  Applied  Music, 
1921-23;  Toured  the  United  States  with  the  Chautauqua  Association;  Harmony, 
Stuart  Mason,  New  England  Conservatory;  Lasell,  1921- 

HAROLD  SCHWAB,  B.Mus.,  A.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Solfeggio, 
Harmony,  and  History  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1919  in  pianoforte;  1920,  piano- 
forte, organ,  and  secondary  subjects;  Soloist’s  Diploma  in  Organ,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1922;  Mus.  Bac.,  1928;  pupil  of  Henry  M.  Dunham 
and  Charles  Dennee;  Organist  and  director,  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  1920-21;  Second  Universalist  Church,  Boston,  1921-25 ; Organ- 
ist, All  Soul’s  Church,  Lowell,  1925-33;  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Union 
Church,  Waban,  193 3-;  Fontainbleau  School  of  Music,  summer,  1928;  annual 
recitals  in  Boston;  Lasell,  1924- 

MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  under  Alfred  Holy; 
first  harpist  of  Conservatory  Orchestra.  Appeared  with  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company;  soloist  with  People’s  Symphony;  Lasell,  1924- 

FRANK  P.  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Needham  Academy;  Fessenden  School;  Andover  Academy;  Lasell, 
192  6- 

EVERETT  L.  WESCOTT,  Instructor  in  Percussion  Instruments 

Soloist  with  First  Corps  Cadet  Band;  Boston  Municipal  Band;  Ives’  Band; 
formerly  a member  of  Hollis  Street,  Festival  and  Metropolitan  Theatre  Orches- 
tras; Lasell,  1926- 

RAYMOND  ORR,  Instructor  in  Flute 

Student  under  Georges  Laurent  and  George  Barrerre;  Member  of  New  England 
Conservatory  Faculty;  First  Flute  in  Conservatory  Orchestra,  seven  years; 
Conductor,  Young  People’s  Orchestral  Society,  193 1-;  Lasell,  1928- 

MARY  ELLA  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in  Voice  and  Director  of  Glee  Club 

Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1899,  with  honors.  Studied 
with  Madame  Maindon,  Paris;  coached  with  Walter  Ford,  London;  Assistant 
teacher  under  Charles  Adams  White,  Boston,  1904-1909.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  at  Smith  College,  1910-1924;  Head  of  Vocal  Department  at  Knox 
School,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1925-1929.  Church  and  concert  soloist.  Lasell, 
1929- 


ARCHIE  F.  SMITH,  Instructor  in  Trombone 

First  Trombone,  Maitland  Band,  Nantasket,  1908-13;  Boston  Band,  San  Fran- 
cisco World’s  Fair,  1913;  Ives’  Band;  Walter  Smith’s  Band;  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra;  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra;  Lasell,  1930- 

CARL  WEBSTER,  Instructor  in  Violoncello 

Concert  tours  with  Frieda  Hempel  and  Geraldine  Farrar;  Soloist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra;  First  ’Cellist  and  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Lasell,  1930- 

CHARLES  R.  SPAULDING,  Instructor  in  Band  Instruments 

Graduate  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music,  1916;  Head  of  Violin  Department, 
Orchestra  and  Band,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1917-20;  Violin  Depart- 
ment and  theoretical  subjects,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Conservatory  of  Music,  1920- 
21;  Director  of  Music,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  1921-26;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  public  schools,  Newton,  Mass.,  1926-;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  Camp  Wyanoke,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  1929-;  Lasell,  193  5- 


ASSEMBLY  SPEAKERS 

LUCY  J.  SYPHER,  M.A. 

Current  Events  weekly 

NAOMI  RICHES,  Director  Administration,  Goucher  College 
"Vocational  Opportunities  for  College  Graduates” 

FRANCIS  H.  RUSSELL,  Lawyer  and  Lecturer,  State  University  Extension  Courses. 
"Trouble  Spots  in  Europe” 

ATHERTON  W.  HUNT,  State  Highway  Safety  Department 
"Highway  Safety” 

KARL  THAYER  SOULE,  JR.,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University 
"Mexico  and  Central  America” 

DOROTHY  SAWYER  BATES,  Reader 
"Some  Examples  of  the  Short  Story” 

GAYLORD  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  State  Health  Department 
"Economic  Value  of  Good  Health” 

MRS.  JOHN  GREENE,  Director,  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy 
"The  Field  of  Occupational  Therapy” 

FLORENCE  BARNARD,  Educational  Director  American  Association  for  Economic 
Education. 

"Money  Management” 

ALFRED  C.  SHELTON,  Manager  Afga  Ansco  Corporation,  Boston  Branch  Natural 
Color  Pictures 
"Beautiful  New  England” 

LUCILE  WILLIAMSON,  M.D. 

"Preventive  Medicine” 

GERTRUDE  GUNTHER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German,  Boston  University 
"Germany” 

GERALDINE  GORDON,  The  Hathaway  House  Book  Shop 
"Books” 

SHERWOOD  EDDY,  LL.D.,  Author,  Former  Secretary  for  Asia  Y.M.C.A. 
"Russia” 

LLOYD  BROWN,  M.D. 

“Posture” 

REYNOLD  JENSEN,  M.D.,  Judge  Baker  Foundation 
"Growing  into  Life” 
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EGON  E.  KATTWINKEL,  M.D. 

“The  Cause  and  Care  of  the  Common  Cold” 

MARIANO  JOAQUIN  LORENTE,  Architect  and  Lecturer 
“Spain” 

ABIGAIL  ELLIOTT,  Director  Ruggles  Street  Nursery  Training  School 
“The  Teacher  of  the  Nursery  School” 

J.  VINAYAK  BHAMBAL,  B.S. 

“A  Few  Cultural  Aspects  of  Ancient  India” 

JAMES  MACE  ANDRESS,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist,  Lecturer  and  Author 
“Master  Builders” 

CLARENCE  WESTPHAL 

“High  Adventures  in  a Literary  Explorers’  Club” 

EARL  MALTBY  BENSON 
“Vagabonding  in  Ireland” 

HERBERT  V.  NEAL,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Tufts  College 
“Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities” 

ALAN  W.  FURBER,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Chandler  School 
“Choosing  a Career” 

MARY  HOLLINGSWORTH  JACKSON,  B.A.,  Teacher  and  Reader 
“The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura”  by  Kingsley 
Dialogue  Scene  from  Act  II,  “What  Every  Woman  Knows” 

RALPH  HEBARD  ROGERS,  Ph.D.,  Minister  of  Auburndale  Congregational  Church 
“So  This  is  College” 

RUTH  OLYPHANT,  New  York  City  Y.M.C.A. 

“How  I can  show  my  best  and  most  attractive  self  to  the  world” 

PIERRE  BILLARD,  Author,  Lecturer  Stuart  Club 
“The  New  France” 

ALICE  PAUL,  Teacher  of  the  Modern  Dance 
"The  Modern  Dance” 

HELEN  I.  D.  McGILLICUDDY,  M.D.,  Massachusetts  Society  for  Social  Hygiene 
“Social  Hygiene” 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 
Samuel  Atkin  Eliot,  LL.D. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Ernest  Warren  Butterfield,  LL.D. 


HISTORY 


Lasell  Junior  College  was  founded  in  1851  by  Edward  Lasell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Williams  College,  as  a school  of  the  first  rank 
for  the  advanced  education  of  young  women.  In  1921  the  school  was 
transferred  from  private  ownership  to  a new  corporation  organized 
under  the  law  governing  non-profit  educational  institutions,  and  in 
1932  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  by  legislative  action  from 
"Lasell  Seminary”  to  "Lasell  Junior  College.”  The  trustees  and 
executive  officers  have  cooperated  in  the  development  of  a school  in 
which  the  traditional  academic  and  cultural  courses  are  offered  with 
opportunities  for  those  who  desire  to  take,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
certain  vocational  courses  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
day  young  woman. 

Lasell  was  a pioneer  in  this  country  in  offering  courses  in  home 
economics  as  a part  of  its  regular  curriculum,  having  entered  this 
field  in  the  fall  of  1877.  In  music,  art,  dramatics  and  business  train- 
ing it  has  for  many  years  maintained  high  standards  of  work.  The 
school  has  kept  abreast  of  progress  made  in  the  education  of  women, 
but  has  steadily  maintained  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is  non- 
sectarian, but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative 
Christian  homes. 


LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Auburndale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet 
residential  district,  with  a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and 
unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming,  the  climate  healthful.  Au- 
burndale is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  easily  available  public  and  private  motor 
car  service  afford  ready  access  to  this  center  of  literary,  musical,  and 
artistic  culture.  New  York  express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant.  Ten  minutes’  walk  from 
the  college  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out  among  wooded 
slopes,  offering  excellent  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Grounds 

The  property  of  the  college  covers  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds,  for 
the  most  part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  green  lawns  and 
hillsides,  beautiful  trees,  flowers,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  driveways  and 
playgrounds  afford  plenty  of  room  for  walks  and  outdoor  sports  and 
serve  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  school. 
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Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly 
comfortable. 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the 
group.  In  it  are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation,  and  music 
rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors,  library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This  hall,  fomerly  known  as  Cush- 
man Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon,  principal  from 
1374-1908. 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge,  and  con- 
tains an  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  and  laboratories  and  recita- 
tion rooms  for  home  economics  and  biology  classes.  Clark  Cottage, 
Carpenter  Hall,  Gardner  Hall,  Pickard  House,  and  Dillingham  House 
are  senior  residence  houses.  Each  house  accommodates  a group  of 
fifteen  or  more  students  with  two  teachers  in  charge. 

Blaisdell  House,  on  Hawthorne  Avenue,  has  a complete  modern 
housekeeping  equipment  and  is  occupied  and  managed  by  successive 
divisions  of  the  class  in  House  Management  for  six  weeks’  sessions  of 
practice  housekeeping.  See  page  3 0. 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  is  on  Wood- 
land Road,  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first 
floor  are  located  the  attractive  parlors  and  the  dining  room  which  are 
used  by  all  of  the  students  and  teachers  who  occupy  the  house.  On 
this  floor  also  are  the  assembly  room,  the  sun  piazza  school  room  and 
the  recitation  rooms  that  are  used  by  the  Junior  Department.  The 
second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories.  The  section  of 
the  building  formerly  used  as  a bowling  alley  has  recently  been  re- 
finished to  provide  six  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  very  attractive 
class  rooms  for  the  secretarial  department. 

The  New  Auditorium-Gymnasium 

In  March  193  8 the  new  $100,000  auditorium-gymnasium  was 
opened  for  use.  This  thoroughly  modern  building  with  adequate  stage, 
dressing  rooms,  fine  organ,  and  full  gymnasium  facilities,  is  a very 
important  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  college. 

Lasell’s  Forests 

As  a result  of  having  taken  two  large  blocks  of  land  in  payment 
for  tuition  during  war  time,  Lasell  now  has  about  two  thousand  acres 
of  forest  land  in  central  Vermont.  These  woodlands  are  located  in 
the  towns  of  Barnard  and  Stockbridge,  and  are  all  fully  stocked  with 
growing  trees.  More  than  a million  young  trees  have  been  planted 
during  the  past  ten  years. 
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Carter  Hall 


Clark  Cottage  in  Winter 


Woodland  Park 


The  Bragdon  Lawn 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  LASELL 


The  Junior  College  covers  four  years  of  work.  The  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  correspond  to  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  and 
the  junior  and  senior  years  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  senior 
college  work. 

The  college  work  includes  advanced  courses  in  Literature,  Lan- 
guages, Sciences,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Studies;  two-year  courses 
for  high  school  graduates  in  Home  Economics,  Music,  Art,  Dramatics, 
and  Secretarial  Training;  also  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
thorough  College  Preparatory  work  and  training  in  the  fundamental 
elementary  subjects. 

The  "Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed 
for  each  applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application 
is  filed  a certificate  blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  registrar  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

ORGANIZATION 

Lasell  Junior  College  offers  courses  covering  a period  of  four  years. 
The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  completion  of  work  usually 
offered  in  a four  year  high  school  and  the  last  two  years  are  devoted 
wholly  to  advanced  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

A student  who  has  completed  eight  units  of  high  school  work  may 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class. 

A unit  is  counted  for  each  subject  that  is  taken  five  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week,  or  the  equivalent,  for  a school  year. 

Advanced  Standing 

. A student  who  presents  twelve  high  school  units  may  be  admitted 
to  the  sophomore  class. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  junior  class  without  condition  a student  must 
present  sixteen  units  (fifteen,  if  four  units  of  English  are  counted  as 
three)  distributed  as  follows: 

A Required 

English  (four  years)  4 units 

B Restricted  Electives  5 units 

Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  Language 
History  and  Civics 
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C Free  Electives 

Other  subjects,  not  including  Physical 
Training,  for  which  credit  is  given 
toward  high  school  graduation  7 units 

Total  16  units 

Units  in  home  economics,  secretarial  work  and  other  vocational 
subjects,  music  or  art  are  accepted  in  limited  number  and  subject  to 
demonstration  test. 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  in  such  courses  placement  tests  will 
be  given  upon  entrance. 

Entrance  with  Condition 

Students  presenting  not  less  than  fifteen  units  will  be  admitted 
to  the  junior  class  on  condition  that  they  begin  at  once  to  make  up 
the  work  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Such  work  must  be  completed 
before  beginning  the  senior  year. 

Experience  shows  that  those  students  who  cannot  offer  at  least  two 
high  school  credits  in  foreign  languages  and  one  in  Mathematics  find 
difficulty  in  making  good  a deficiency  and  may  need  to  plan  on  more 
time  in  which  to  complete  the  course. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  a student  must  present  a high 
school  record  that  meets  the  requirements  stated  above  and  in  addition 
credits  for  work  equivalent  to  that  covered  by  juniors. 

Entrance  by  Certificates 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  may  present  certificates  from 
schools  previously  attended  and  receive  credits  which  appear  to  the 
registrar  to  have  been  earned.  Such  credits  are  subject  to  adjustment 
later  if  the  work  of  the  student  demonstrates  the  need  of  any  change. 

The  College  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  revise,  either  up  or  down, 
the  rating  given  to  any  student  at  entrance  if  error  or  other  sufficient 
reason  is  discovered. 

By  Examination 

If  for  any  reason  entrance  is  not  gained  by  certificate  the  student 
is  offered  the  opportunity  to  qualify  either  in  whole  or  in  any  part  by 
examination. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  be  graduated  from  Lasell,  a student  must  have  been  a regular 
student  for  at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  sixteen  units  required 
for  admission  to  full  junior  class  standing,  60  semester  hours  of  aca- 
demic and  technical  work  and  the  required  work  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation must  be  completed.  The  academic  work  must  include  English  3, 
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and  one  year  of  Algebra  or  other  Mathematics  and  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  unless  these  requirements  have  been  covered  in  high 
school.  The  passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C average  is  required  for 
graduation.  The  marks  for  the  first  and  third  quarter  are  tentative 
marks;  the  ranking  grades  are  the  semester  grades. 

The  courses  outlined  in  the  following  pages  are  subject  to  reason- 
able modifications,  but  the  course  elected  must  be  coherent  and  adapted 
to  the  abilities  and  requirements  of  the  student.  The  student’s  pro- 
gram must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Registrar  before  she  will  be 
admitted  to  classes. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  school.  Special  certificates 
are  given  to  students  who  complete  the  courses  in  Art,  Dramatics, 
Home  Economics,  Merchandising,  Music,  or  Secretarial  Studies  with 
the  required  grade.  In  each  course  the  student  must  have  completed 
sixty  hours  of  college  work,  including  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
course.  Course  certificates  are  awarded  to  students  whose  completed 
work  in  technical  subjects  is  of  B quality.  The  specific  requirements 
for  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  Art:  General  Course  2,  Crafts,  Advanced  Course  3,  and 
History  of  Art. 

2.  For  Dramatics:  12  hours  of  English  Literature,  8 of  Oral  Eng- 
lish and  class  Dramatics,  4 of  Private  Interpretation,  and  Psychology. 

3.  For  Home  Economics  with  Clothing  as  a major:  Foods,  Cloth- 
ing I and  II,  Dress  Design,  House  Furnishing,  and  Child  Care. 

4.  For  Home  Economics  with  Foods  as  a major:  Foods,  Clothing  I, 
House  Management,  Dietetics,  Child  Care,  and  House  Furnishing. 

5.  For  Merchandising:  Public  Speaking,  Clothing  Survey  or  Food 
Products,  Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design,  Retail  Training, 
Psychology  or  Economics. 

6.  For  Music:  Theory  I and  II,  Harmony,  and  Music  History  and 
Form.  The  Pianoforte  Major  requires  also  two  years  of  both  Piano- 
forte Sight  Playing  and  two  lessons  per  week  in  Pianoforte.  Practical 
requirements  fo  Voice,  Organ  and  other  instruments  are  similar. 

7.  For  Secretarial  Studies:  Business  Arithmetic,  Accounting  or 
Economics,  Secretarial  Training.  She  must  also  pass  satisfactorily  the 
required  tests  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

8.  For  Medical  Secretarial  Studies:  Secretarial  Practice  and  Book- 
keeping, Medical  Physiology,  Bacteriology  and  Technology,  Stenography 
and  Typewriting  as  for  Secretarial. 

Special  Subject  certificates  may  be  obtained  in  Stenography,  Type- 
writing or  Accounting  by  satisfying  the  following  requirements: 
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Shorthand.  A certificate  in  Shorthand  may  be  obtained  providing 
the  student  can  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute 
and  transcribe  it  accurately. 

Typewriting.  To  qualify  for  the  Typewriting  Certificate,  a stu- 
dent must  complete  the  syllabus,  and  pass  a typewriting  test  of  fifteen 
minutes’  duration,  at  a speed  of  45  words  per  minute,  with  less  than 
five  errors. 

Accounting.  A certificate  in  Accounting  may  be  obtained  provid- 
ing the  student  completes  course  10  with  an  average  grade  of  B. 

Qualification  for  Transfer  to  Senior  Colleges 

Liberal  Arts  students,  to  obtain  recommendation  for  advanced 
standing  on  transfer,  must  in  general  earn  a B average.  Beginning 
as  early  as  the  year  1888,  more  than  seventy  senior  colleges  and 
universities  have  given  advanced  standing  to  students  for  work 
done  at  Lasell.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  contents  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  both  the  preparatory  school  and  the  junior  college  programs 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  college  which  the  student  desires  to  enter, 
whether  her  purpose  is  to  carry  forward  a liberal  arts  or  a vocational 
course.  Requirements  vary  and  results  will  generally  be  more  satis- 
factory to  Lasell  and  to  the  student  when  her  wishes  are  stated  and 
discussed  at  the  outset. 

Special  Students 

Young  women  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  may  be  admitted  without  regular  classification.  Such 
students  have  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  regularly  classi- 
fied students,  but  may  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  have  special  interest. 
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OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Courses  in  Music  see  pp.  45-51 

Regular  students  are  required  to  have  a program  of  at  least  1 6 hours. 
New  students  are  required  to  take  College  and  Life,  the  orientation 
course.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  daily  assembly. 

If  fewer  than  four  students  apply  for  an  announced  subject,  the 
subject  may  be  omitted. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  the  regular  English 
courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  high  school,  and  also  the  courses 
in  language,  mathematics  and  history  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Junior  College. 

Freshman: 

Required  Hours 

English  I ........  4 

Physical  Education  .......  1 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

Geography  ........  4 

Mathematics  2 or  3 . . . . . . . 4 

Biology  1 ........  4 

Freehand  Drawing  .......  1 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 /i  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . 1 or  2 

Sophomore: 

Required  Hours 

English  2 .........  4 

College  and  Life  (one  semester)  ....  2 

Physical  Education  .......  1 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

History  2 ........  4 

Mathematics  ........  4 

Chemistry  1 ........  4 

Sewing  .........  4 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 Zi  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . 1 or  2 

Typewriting  7 .......  2 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Liberal  Arts  Courses 

Students  who  plan  to  go  on  to  higher  institutions  are  referred  to 
Page  16,  Qualifications  for  Transfer. 


Junior: 

Kequired  Hours 

English  3 ........  3 

College  and  Life  (one  semester)  .....  2 

Physical  Education  .......  1 

Elective 

Foreign  Language  . . . . . . 3 or  4 

Literature  8,  9 .......  3 

Journalism  1 ........  3 

Public  Speaking  .......  2 

Mathematics  . . . . . . . . 3 or  4 

Science  3,  5,  9 . . . . . . . 4 

Social  Studies  3,  4,  5,  7 . . . . . 3 


Senior: 

Kequired 

Physical  Education  . 
Elective 

English  5,  7 
Literature  8,  9 . 
Public  Speaking 
Foreign  Language 
Mathematics 
Science  11,  13 
Social  Studies  6,  9,  10 
Art  Flistory 


Hours 

1 

3 

3 
2 

3 or  4 
3 or  4 

4 
3 
3 


The  requirements  of  the  following  two  year  vocational  courses  are 
necessarily  somewhat  rigid,  but  each  is  subject  to  certain  modifications 
to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  student. 

Home  Economics 

SEWING  MAJOR 

First  Year 

Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Clothing  1 .........  3 

Foods  ..........  3 
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'The  Judgment  of  Paris” — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56 


A Room  in  "The  Barn,”  the  Recreational  Center 


The  Library 


2 


College  and  Life  ) 

Dress  Design  f 

Household  Arithmetic 
Textiles 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Second  Year 

English  5 or  Literature  or  Art  History  . 
Clothing  2 ..... 

House  Planning 
House  Furnishing 
Physiology  ) 

Child  Care  j 

Elective 

Physical  Education 


16 

Hours 
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FOODS  MAJOR 
First  Year 


English  3 . 

Foods 

Clothing  1 . 

Applied  Chemistry  a ) 

Microbiology  ) 

Household  Arithmetic 
Elective 

College  and  Life 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Second  Year 


English  5 or  Literature  or  Art  History 
House  Management 
Physiology 
Child  Care 
Dietetics 


Hours 

3 

3 

3 


18 

Hours 


19 


House  Planning  ) 

House  Furnishing  j *****  * * 

Elective  ..........  1 

Physical  Education  ........  1 
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MERCHANDISING 


English  3 

First  Y ear 

Hours 

3 

Public  Speaking 

. . . . 

2 

Clothing  Survey 

. 

3 

Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design  . 

3 

Applied  Chemistry  a 
Food  Products 

3 

College  and  Life 

Social  Problems 

; 

3 

Physical  Education 

. 

1 

Retail  Training  . 

Second  Year 

18 

Hours 

4 

Economics  . 

3 

Psychology 

3 

English 

3 

Elective 

3 

Physical  Education 

1 

English  3 

SECRETARIAL 

First  Year 

17 

Hours 

3 

Principles  of  Shorthand  . 

5 

Typewriting 

3 

Business  Arithmetic 

3 

College  Life  \ 

Elective  \ * 

2 

Physical  Education 
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17 

1 


Second  Year 


Hours 


Secretarial  Training  .... 

2 

Advanced  Shorthand 

S 

Advanced  Typewriting 

3 

Accounting  or  Economics 

3 

Business  Law  ..... 

3 

Physical  Education  .... 

1 

MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 

17 

First  Year 

Hours 

English  3 ..... 

3 

Applied  Chemistry  b / 

Human  Anatomy  ) 

4 

Shorthand  1 ..... 

5 

Typewriting  1 .... 

3 

College  and  Life  I 

Elective  / 

2 

Physical  Education  .... 

1 

Second  Year 

18 

Hours 

Advanced  Shorthand  and  Medical  Terminology 

5 

Advanced  Typewriting 

... 

3 

Medical  Physiology  .... 

... 

. 

Bacteriology  and  Laboratory  Technology  ) 
Foods  and  Dietetics  J 

3 

Secretarial  Practice  ) 

Bookkeeping  ) 

. 

3 

Physical  Education  .... 

. 

1 
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Open  to  students  whose  record  and  interests  give  promise  of  success 


in  an  exacting  program. 

English  3 

PRE-NURSING 

First  Year 

Flours 

3 

Biology 

4 

Sociology 

3 

Mathematics 

3 

Academic  Elective 

3 

College  and  Life  ) 

Elective  ) 

• 

. 

2 
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Physical  Education 


1 


19 

Second  Y ear  Hours 

Chemistry  4 .........  4 

Applied  Physics  .........  3 

Psychology  .........  3 

Economics  or  English  ........  3 

Physiology  \ 

Bacteriology  or  elective  )•••••••* 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


17 

ART 

First  Y ear  Hours 

English  3 

Medieval  History  ........  3 

General  Course  2 .........  3 

Crafts  ..........  1 

College  and  Life  and  elective  .......  2 

Elective  ..........  2 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


Second  Year 


16 

Hours 


English  ......... 

Costume  Design  or  Interior  Decoration  or  Commercial  Design 
Advanced  Course  3 ...... 

History  of  Art  ........ 

Elective  ......... 

Physical  Education  ....... 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 
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DRAMATICS 
First  Year 


English 
Literature  . 
Interpretation  2 . 
Private  Interpretation 
Dramatics  4 
Physiology  or  Biology 


Hours 

3 

3 

1 

1 or  more 
1 
3 
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College  and  Life  and  elective  . 
Elective  . 

Physical  Education 


2 

1 

1 


16 

Second  Year  Hours 

Creative  Writing  .........  3 

Literature  ..........  3 

Public  Speaking  .........  2 

Private  Interpretation  . . . . . . . 1 or  more 

Dramatic  Workshop  5 .......  1 

Psychology  ..........  3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


17 

Modern  Language,  especially  French,  is  an  excellent  elective  for 
the  courses  in  Art  and  Dramatics. 
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ART 


Miss  Kay  Peterson 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson 
Miss  Natalie  Park 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study 
art.  It  is  possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work 
in  this  department  a strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art 
while  training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed, 
and  perfectly  lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided. 
Photographs,  engravings,  and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color 
are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The  course  of  instruction  keeps  pace 
with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on  completing  it  a 
student  of  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own  from 
original  sources. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  has  a very  good  collection  of  originals  in  oil  and  water- 
color  paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists.  The  famous  painting, 
"The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56,  is 
the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The  beautiful  bronzes  of  "The 
Crusader”  and  of  "Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of  18  56  and  18  57, 
respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the 
school  is  an  educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure. 

COURSES  IN  ART 

1 Freehand  Drawing 

Two  hours  a week  instruction  for  beginners  in  art.  Drawing,  de- 
sign and  color  are  briefly  taken  up.  Marked  ability  is  in  no  way  a 
requirement  and  the  course  is  arranged  especially  for  students  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  use  of  graphic 
media.  The  acquaintance  with  these  materials  tends  to  heighten  their 
powers  of  observation  and  their  general  appreciation  of  both  art  and 
nature. 

2 General  Course 

Consists  of  the  training  in  fundamentals — composition,  design, 
theory  of  color,  anatomy,  action  sketch,  lettering,  illustration,  model- 
ing, perspective,  water  color.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double 
periods  of  studio  work  a week  for  a year. 
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3 Advanced  Course 

Advanced  work  in  design,  color  and  composition,  life  drawing,  por- 
traiture and  the  study  of  outstanding  mediums,  with  definite  training 
for  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  courses:  Fine 
Art,  Commercial  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Illustra- 
tion, Arts  and  Crafts.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double  periods  of 
studio  work  a week  for  a year. 

4 Crafts 

One  or  more  double  periods  per  week  for  a year  in  general  work. 
The  handling  of  various  materials  and  mediums  such  as  metalry,  block 
printing,  dyeing,  leather  work,  and  weaving. 

An  advanced  course  is  offered  in  metalry  or  ceramics. 

5 Commercial  Design 

Instruction  in  making  layouts,  lettering,  poster  work,  book  and 
magazine  covers,  and  advertising  illustration. 

Preparation  for  this  course  should  include  thorough  training  in  gen- 
eral drawing,  color,  and  design. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  a week  for 
a year. 

6 Interior  Decoration 

Simple  house  plan  drawing,  interior  period  architecture,  furniture 
layouts,  and  interior  elevations.  Textiles,  draperies,  wall  treatment. 
Rendering  details  in  pencil  and  water  colors. 

Prerequisite:  Studio  2 or  the  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  a week  for 
a year. 

7 Costume  Design 

Study  of  historic  costume  and  its  influence  on  modern  dress,  includ- 
ing a study  of  color,  line  and  design  as  applied  to  the  individual. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  a week  for 
a year. 

8 History  of  Art 

A study  and  appreciation  of  the  lives  and  work  of  artists  and  arti- 
sans from  prehistoric  to  modern  times,  carried  on  by  the  use  of  a text- 
book, lantern  slides,  prints,  and  frequent  visits  to  Boston  Museums. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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ENGLISH 

Miss  Elinor  Hoag  Miss  Catharine  Beatley 

Miss  Sally  Turner  Miss  Madeleine  Marsh 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jewett  Miss  Lois  Nelson 

Mrs.  Pauline  Godfrey 

1 Composition  and  Literature 

A study  of  the  principles  which  make  for  correct  and  effective 
expression,  with  drill  in  the  fundamentals,  and  emphasis  upon  creative 
reading  and  writing.  An  appreciation  of  good  literature  is  developed 
through  the  reading  and  discussion  of  standard  prose  and  poetry. 

Required  of  freshmen.  1 unit 

2 Literature  and  Composition 

Selected  authors  with  some  attention  to  their  contemporaries  and 
period.  Work  in  analyzing  and  summarizing  selections  from  prose 
and  poetry.  Drill  in  mechanics  of  writing.  A review  of  English 
grammar.  Original  composition.  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
library  for  reports,  research  work,  and  source  themes. 

Required  of  sophomores.  1 unit 

3 English 

Principles  and  practice  of  English  prose  composition,  with  drill  in 
the  mechanics  of  writing.  Readings  in  selected  literature  are  used  as 
a basis  for  written  work. 

Required  of  juniors.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

4a  Elementary  Composition 

Required  of  students  who  need  further  practice  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  English  language.  A general,  workable  knowledge  of  grammar, 
punctuation,  variety  of  sentence  structure,  and  paragraph  construc- 
tion. To  be  followed  by  the  required  course  in  English  3. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester. 

4b  Study  Techniques 

Conducted  for  students  who  need  to  establish  better  study  habits. 
Definite  methods  of  study  are  taught  to  small  groups  who  plan  and 
construct  outlines  from  the  texts  used  in  their  regular  classes,  and 
write  short  paragraphs  from  outlines.  Better  comprehension  through 
better  organization. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester 

5 Creative  Writing 

Practice  in  writing  the  formal  and  informal  essay,  the  biographical 
sketch,  description,  the  short  story,  and  verse.  Great  literature  of  the 
past,  and  current  books  and  magazines  of  high  reputation  are  used 
for  inspiration  and  background,  and  as  models. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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6 Journalism  I 

A course  in  practical  newspaper  and  magazine  work,  in  all  its 
aspects:  sources  of  news,  reporting,  news  articles,  editing  of  copy, 
proof-reading,  writing  of  headlines,  editorials,  make-up  and  general 
format.  Careful  study  of  an  excellent  textbook  in  Journalism.  Com- 
parative study  of  some  leading  newspapers.  A yearly  visit  to  a large 
newspaper  office. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 Journalism  II 

Similar  in  general  outline  to  Journalism  1,  except  that  the  subject 
matter  is  more  advanced.  Students  in  Journalism  2 usually  do  the  more 
responsible  work  on  the  school  publications.  Class  recitations  include 
reviews  of  books  by  leading  newspaper  men,  and  maturer  discussions  of 
journalistic  principles  and  methods  than  is  possible  in  Journalism  1. 
Emphasis  on  the  best  traditions  of  newspaper  work. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  1. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

English  8a  Survey  of  English  Literature 

A study  of  numerous  authors  and  masterpieces  of  English  literature 
from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
special  attention  to  Beowulf,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

English  8b  Survey  of  English  Literature 

A continuation  of  English  8a,  with  special  attention  to  Milton, 
Pope,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

9 a English  Drama 

A survey  of  the  drama  of  the  English-speaking  theatre  is  made 
from  the  Miracle  and  Mystery  plays  to  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
Greek  tragedy  and  a Roman  comedy  being  used  as  a background,  and 
certain  of  the  French  dramatists  are  studied  in  the  interests  of  com- 
parison. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

9b  English  Drama 

A continuation  of  course  9a.  A survey  of  English  dramatists  is 
made  from  Wilde  to  the  present  day,  detailed  attention  being  given 
to  Shaw  and  O’Neill.  The  plays  of  leading  contemporary  European 
dramatists  are  also  read  while  Ibsen  is  studied  for  a background  of 
our  present  theatre. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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ORAL  ENGLISH  AND  DRAMATICS 

Miss  Rosalie  W.  Martin 


1 Public  Speaking 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  address  effec- 
tively formal  and  informal  groups.  The  aim  will  be  to  overcome 
nervous  mannerisms  and  manifestations  of  self-consciousness;  to 
organize  material  logically  and  present  the  speech  clearly  and  interest- 
ingly. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  those  entering  busi- 
ness fields. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Interpretation 

The  course  in  Interpretation  is  progressive  and  comprehensive. 
Training  is  given  in  correct  posture,  breathing,  voice  placement,  and 
oral  interpretation  of  good  literature.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  great 
authors  through  the  study  of  their  masterpieces;  to  teach  one  to  pre- 
sent the  meanings  of  the  author;  to  quicken  the  perception  and  awaken 
the  pupil  to  a nice  appreciation  of  melodious  enunciation,  and  distinct 
articulation.  Friendly  class  criticism  stimulates  pronounced  results. 
This  course  is  given  in  classes.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

3 Dramatics 

Plays  of  merit  will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  and 
production.  Stage  business  will  be  studied  to  enable  students  to  parti- 
cipate in  or  direct  amateur  or  semi-professional  plays. 

Prerequisite:  Interpretation  2 or  Public  Speaking  1. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

4 Dramatic  Workshop 

A practical  course  in  acting,  directing,  and  production.  Stage  set- 
tings, lighting,  and  costumes  are  carefully  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Dramatics  3 One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Private  Instruction  in  Interpretation 

Private  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  wish  individual  help  in 
voice,  diction,  posture,  and  interpretation  of  literature.  In  this  course 
repertoire  may  be  studied  preparatory  for  platform  presentation. 

Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  art  of  the  spoken  word.  Regular  meetings  are  held  at 
which  time  programs  of  a dramatic  nature  are  given,  including  origi- 
nal plays,  skits,  monologues  and  standard  one-act  plays,  and  plans  made 
for  the  Dramatic  Club’s  participation  in  the  annual  production  of 
three-act  plays. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


Miss  Nellie  Wright  Miss  Mary  Worcester 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Miss  Edith  Littlefield 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson  Miss  Marion  Macdonald 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway 
For  certificates  see  page  15. 

CLOTHING 

1 Sewing 

An  elementary  course  for  high  school  students. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Clothing  I 

In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  stitches  and  constructive 
processes  as  applied  to  garments.  The  fundamental  stitches  and  the 
use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine.  Ornamental  stitches  and  model 
work  in  patching  and  darning  and  various  constructive  processes. 
The  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  applied  to  the  cutting  and  design- 
ing of  underwear,  and  the  making  of  dresses  of  cotton  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Clothing  II 

Various  decorative  stitches  applied  to  household  linen,  draping  on 
the  form,  the  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  and  the  making  of  dresses 
of  wool,  silk,  and  more  elaborate  dresses  of  cotton  and  linen  for  sum- 
mer wear. 

Prerequisite : Clothing  1.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Clothing  III 

Constructive  processes  in  tailoring;  the  making  of  tailored  dresses 
and  coats;  remodeling  dresses. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  2.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Dress  Design 

In  this  course  there  are  careful  studies  in  color,  line,  scale,  and  tex- 
ture as  applied  to  various  types;  a color  and  figure  analysis  of  each  girl 
to  assist  her  in  selecting  clothes  most  becoming  to  her  individual  style; 
studies  in  the  history  of  costume;  the  actual  making  of  one  period 
dress.  Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

6 Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  textile 
industry,  the  study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the 
identification  and  economic  use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and 
hygiene  of  clothing. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  a week  for  a semester 
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FOODS 


7 Foods 

This  course  is  given  to  furnish  the  student  with  accurate  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  food  principles  and  the  influence  of  the  compo- 
sition of  each  food  on  the  manner  of  cooking.  The  composition  and 
nutritive  values  of  foods;  their  care,  manufacture,  types  of  the  market, 
uses,  place  in  the  diet,  cost.  Reports  on  outside  reading,  discussions, 
examinations. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  a week  for 
a year. 

Prerequisite:  Applied  or  High  School  Chemistry. 

8 House  Management 

A study  of  the  modern  household;  its  relation  to  the  community  and 
to  the  various  activities  both  within  and  outside  the  home.  Cost  of 
living,  division  of  income,  domestic  service,  art  of  buying,  care  of 
home,  laundry,  household  accounts,  and  home  sanitation.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading  throughout  the  year.  Trips  made 
to  wholesale  market  district,  manufactories  and  the  Edison  Company. 

Successive  groups,  numbering  six  each,  keep  house  for  themselves 
for  six  weeks  in  a suite  of  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In 
this  way  actual  practice  is  given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts, 
marketing,  cooking,  carving,  serving,  table-setting,  and  entertaining. 
Prerequisite:  Foods.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Plan- 
ning well  balanced  meals,  diets,  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery, 
diets  in  disease. 

Prerequisite:  Foods.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

10  Food  and  Dietetics 

Principles  of  choice,  care,  preparation  of  foods.  Study  of  food  values 
and  requirements  for  individuals  under  normal  and  abnormal  condi- 
tions. Planning  dietaries  for  health  and  in  disease. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 1 Child  Care 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care,  and  the  care 
of  the  child  of  pre-school  and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and 
mental  development,  a study  of  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
feeding,  and  training. 

Prerequisite:  Physiology.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

12  House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  method  of  construction, 
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heating,  lighting,  and  plumbing.  Study  of  blue  prints  and  the  draw- 
ing of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of  cost  of  construction. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

13  House  Furnishing 

House  decorating,  location  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior, 
various  periods  of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  cov- 
erings. Estimates  of  the  cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  are  made. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

MERCHANDISING 

Miss  Editha  Hadcock  Miss  Irene  Rachdorf 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson  Miss  Grace  Watkins 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Miss  Mary  Worcester 

Miss  Nellie  Wright 

1 Clothing  Survey  a 

Construction  of  simple  garments. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

Clothing  Survey  b 

Fundamental  principles  in  selection  and  care  of  clothing  and  textile 
fabrics.  Personal  and  family  need  for  clothing  and  other  textiles. 
Economic  and  social  factors  which  affect  clothing  problems. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

2 Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design 

The  purpose  is  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  color,  line,  scale  and 
texture  in  design  together  with  their  application  in  several  fields. 
Observation  of  merchandise  illustrating  the  principles  discussed  and 
visits  to  the  Art  Museum  to  study  textiles,  furniture,  and  ceramics 
of  various  countries  and  periods. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Food  Products 

A survey  course  in  the  methods  of  production  or  manufacture  of 
staple  food  products.  Lectures  and  occasional  trips  to  plants  and 
factories. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

Applied  Chemistry 

See  Science  10 A,  page  39. 

Social  Problems 

See  Social  Studies  8,  page  41. 
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4 Retail  Training 

The  course  covers  principles  of  salesmanship,  store  organization  and 
operation  and  personnel  administration.  Problems  of  store  location, 
layout  and  equipment  are  considered  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
purchasing  and  pricing  of  merchandise,  stock  control,  advertising,  dis- 
play and  store  finance.  Training  and  service  within  the  leading 
Boston  stores  is  a basic  part  of  the  class  work.  Close  contact  with 
present-day  retail  problems  is  maintained  through  lectures  given  by 
store  experts  and  by  careful  analysis  of  store  publications  and  retail 
magazines. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Economics 

See  Social  Studies  9,  page  41. 

Psychology 

See  Social  Studies  10,  page  41. 
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LANGUAGES 


Mlle.  Jeanne  LeRoyer  Miss  Madeleine  Marsh 

Mme.  Helen  Bailly  Miss  Grace  W.  Irwin 

Senora  Refugio  Orozco  Miss  Elizabeth  Jewett 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  equip  the  student 
not  only  with  ability  to  read  the  language,  but  also  to  give  power  to 
speak  and  understand  it.  For  this  purpose  the  classroom  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
accurate  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation.  Practical  phonetic 
methods  are  employed  including  the  use  of  music  for  the  better  train- 
ing of  the  vocal  organs. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social 
development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  recep- 
tions, and  social  evenings.  Plays  are  given  each  year.  There  are  tables 
in  the  dining  room  presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which 
French,  Spanish  and  German  are  spoken. 


FRENCH 

French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

French  1 

Elementary  French  grammar,  composition,  and  reading.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  higher  courses  and  to  teach 
them  to  translate  easily.  Pronunciation  and  conversation  are  stressed. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  2 

Grammar,  composition,  and  translation  are  continued. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  3 

Third  year  French  is  devoted  largely  to  translation  and  composition, 
with  grammar  review  during  the  first  semester. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  4a 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation,  idiomatic  expression.  Reading 
selected  from  modern  authors  dealing  with  life  in  different  regions  of 
France. 

Four  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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French  4b 

Continuation  of  above  with  more  difficult  texts. 

Four  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


French  5a 

Advanced  French  grammar  and  composition,  written  and  oral  exer- 
cises, phonetic  drill,  conversation  in  idiomatic  phrases.  Survey  of 
French  history  and  literature  from  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  J.  J. 
Rousseau. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


French  5b 

19th  Century  literature,  Hugo,  Gauthier,  Balzac,  de  Musset  and 
Rostand. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

French  6 a 

A rapid  review  of  French  history,  Rambaud’s  Civilisation  Francais, 
last  half  of  the  16th  century  literature. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

French  6b 

Plays  of  the  20  th  century,  reports  in  French  on  outside  readings 
on  Balzac. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

SPANISH 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims 
to  enable  the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events 
in  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

Spanish  1 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expres- 
sions, reading  easy  short  stories,  abundant  oral  practice  based  on  text 
reader.  Memorizing  simple  passages  of  conversation,  prose,  songs,  and 
games.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  2 

A continuation  of  oral  practice  with  a review  of  grammar  applied 
to  the  reading  text.  Readings  of  realia  of  the  Spanish  speaking  coun- 
tries. Selections  to  be  memorized  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calde- 
ron, Tirsode  Molina.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Spanish  3 

Advanced  reading  of  modern  writers  and  their  reports  in  written  or 
oral  synopsis.  Geography  and  history  of  the  Spanish  countries.  Memo- 
rization of  modern  plays  of  Quintero,  Benavente,  and  Sierra. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


Spanish  4 

A survey  of  the  principal  Spanish  writers  of  different  epochs.  Rapid 
study  of  Spanish  Comedy  and  Drama.  Advanced  reports  on  readings 
of  magazines  dealing  with  current  events,  art  and  science. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


GERMAN 

German  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

German  1 

Essentials  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  beginnings  of  conversation; 
German  songs  and  poems;  short  stories. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


German  2 

Continued  drill  in  conversation  and  grammar,  free  composition; 
prose  and  poetry  of  intermediate  grade;  general  survey  of  cultural  his- 
tory of  Germany. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

German  3 

Advanced  composition  and  conversation;  reading  of  modem  litera- 
ture; lectures  on  German  art  and  history. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


LATIN 

1 Cicero 

The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias. 
Supplementary  readings  from  other  Latin  prose  authors.  Grammar 
and  prose  composition.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Virgil 

The  Aeneid,  selected  parts  of  twelve  books,  and  selections  from  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Grammar  and  composition. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 
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3 Latin  Review 

Primarily  for  college  preparatory  students. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 College  Latin 

Survey  course  in  Latin  literature.  ^ . . r 

I  hree  hours  a week  tor  a year 

5 Advanced  Latin  Composition  _ . . r 

One  hour  a week  tor  a year 


MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 
Miss  Sally  Turner 


1 Algebra 

The  usual  first  course  in  algebra  up  to  quadratics. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Geometry — Plane 

The  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures  and  circles,  and  the 
measurement  of  lines,  angles,  and  plane  surfaces.  The  solution  of 
numerous  original  exercises  including  loci  problems. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Algebra — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

A review  of  the  work  of  the  first  year,  followed  by  a thorough  study 
of  new  topics  in  factoring,  literal  equations,  simultaneous  linear  equa- 
tions in  three  unknowns,  quadratic  equations  including  graphs,  theory, 
and  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  exponents  and  radicals,  loga- 
rithms, trigonometry,  binominal  theorem,  progressions  and  variation. 
Numerous  verbal  problems  are  solved  throughout  the  year. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Mathematics  Review 

Review  of  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Primarily  for  those  col- 
lege preparatory  students  who  are  to  take  the  Beta  examination. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Advanced  Algebra 

Permutations,  combinations  and  probability;  complex  numbers,  both 
numerical  and  geometric  treatment;  mathematical  induction;  deter- 
minants of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  including  the  use  of 
minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations;  numerical  equations  of 
higher  degree,  with  as  much  of  the  theory  of  equations  as  is  necessary 
for  their  treatment.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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6 Trigonometry — Plane 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
proof  of  fundamental  formulas  and  simple  identities  derived  from 
them;  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  derivation  of  law  of 
sines  and  law  of  cosines;  theory  and  use  of  logarithms;  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

7 Elementary  Mathematics 

One  year  course  in  Arithmetic  which  may  be  substituted  for  the 
required  course  in  Algebra.  Besides  giving  a thorough  review  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  division,  multiplication,  fractions  and  decimals, 
the  course  includes  problems  in  percentage,  interest,  compound  in- 
terest, taxes,  commission,  bank  discount,  partial  payments,  measure- 
ments, proportion,  ratio  and  square  root.  Credit  is  given  only  upon 
completion  of  the  entire  course.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Household  Arithmetic 

A course  in  arithmetic  for  students  in  the  home  economics  classes 
comprising  thorough  review  through  problems  in  fundamentals,  meas- 
ures and  weights,  ratio  and  proportion. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

SCIENCE 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Kingsbury  Miss  Eleanor  Lewis 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winters  Miss  Mary  Worcester 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway 

1 General  Biology 

The  general  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  plants,  animals 
and  men.  Preparatory  course. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

2 College  Biology 

The  general  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  representatives 
of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom.  College  course  for  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  biology. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

3 Zoology 

A survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  with  study  of  types  of  each  of 
the  great  phyla,  and  general  zoological  principles. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  or  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 
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4 Human  Anatomy 

For  Medical  Secretarial  students.  Lectures  and  reading  on  human 
anatomy,  with  laboratory  study  of  the  body  systems  as  illustrated  by 
anatomical  preparations  and  dissection  of  mammals. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a semester. 

5 Physiology 

A study  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  with 
emphasis  on  problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and 
community  life. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

6 a Medical  Physiology 

A study  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on  its 
practical  application  to  routine  laboratory  technique  and  medical 
secretarial  work. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a semester. 

6b  Medical  Bacteriology  and  Laboratory  Technology 

A brief  survey  course  including  classification  of  bacteria,  dis- 
infection, sanitation,  infection,  immunity,  transmission  of  disease, 
and  public  health  and  social  problems.  The  laboratory  work  stresses 
the  application  of  bacteriology  in  medicine. 

Prerequisite : Biology.  Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double 
period  of  laboratory  work  a week  for  a semester. 

7 Microbiology 

A course  to  acquaint  home  economics  students  with  the  importance 
of  microscopic  forms  in  daily  life,  touching  upon  the  yeasts,  molds, 
bacteria,  and  protozoa.  The  course  includes  a study  of  microbes  in 
foods,  with  their  importance  in  spoilage  and  preservation;  diseases  car- 
ried by  milk,  water,  and  foods;  common  contagious  diseases,  the 
prevention  and  care  of  disease.  Periodic  laboratory  demonstrations. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


8 Chemistry 

The  regular  college  preparatory  course  in  general  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing class  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 
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9 College  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic 
chemistry.  May  be  offered  for  senior  college  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

10a  Applied  Chemistry 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  home  economics.  May  not  be  offered 
for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  prerequisites.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

10b  Applied  Chemistry 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  the  field  of  medicine.  May  not  be 
offered  for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  prerequisites.  Four  hours  a week  for  a semester 

1 1 Physics 

General  Physics.  Work  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and 
light.  A thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of 
physics  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  explanation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, household  and  industrial  applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory 
work. 

Prerequisite : Algebra.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

12  Applied  Physics 

A lecture  course  embracing  the  ordinary  divisions  of  physics  de- 
signed for  pre-nursing  students.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

13  Geology 

Physical  geology,  first  semester.  A general  survey  of  climate,  soils, 
rocks,  water  action,  glaciers,  volcanoes  and  mountains  and  related  land 
forms.  Historical  geology,  second  semester.  A study  of  the  geologi- 
cal periods  and  the  life  of  the  past.  Field  trips  required. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Miss  Irene  A.  Rachdorf  Miss  Edith  A.  Hadcock 

Miss  Mary  F.  Lichliter  Miss  Grace  L.  Watkins 

1 Geography 

Brief  survey:  physical,  regional,  economic. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
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Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


2 American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial 
expansion.  The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American 
Constitution — its  laws  and  principles.  National,  State  and  local  meth- 
ods of  government.  The  Reconstruction  period.  Later  economic, 
social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political  campaigns.  Domestic  and 
foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 a Ancient  History 

A survey  of  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 

Greece,  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  on  the  cultural  contribution  of 

each  to  world  civilization.  — . . i r i r 

lhree  hours  a week  tor  the  farst  semester 

3 b Asiatic  Civilization 

Survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Far  East  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  economic,  political,  religious,  and  cultural  conditions  that 
form  an  important  background  for  the  present  situation.  Field  trips 
to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  serve  to  further  the  appreciation 
of  Oriental  culture.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

4 Biblical  History 

A study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture with  special  emphasis  upon  the  teachings  and  personalities  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  major  ethical  and  religious  contributions  in 
Hebrew  thought.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

5 a Medieval  History 

The  course  analyzes  the  chief  economic,  social,  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  early  medieval  period,  the  heritage  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  contributions  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  influence  of 
barbaric  invasions  and  Mohammedanism.  Special  attention  is  given 
the  cultural  achievements  of  the  period,  feudalism,  and  the  life  of  the 
people  and  their  leaders.  Illustrative  material  is  procured  through 
trips  to  neighboring  museums. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

5b  Medieval  History  and  the  Renaissance 
The  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  cultural  life  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  century  and  through  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Protestant  Reformation.  A somewhat  detailed  study 
is  made  of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  universities  and  the  rise  of  the  towns  and  guilds.  Trips  to 
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neighboring  museums  and  the  Connick  stained  glass  studio  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  course. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

6a  Modern  History 

Survey  of  the  changes  that  gave  rise  to  the  Modern  Age,  the 
economic,  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  work  of  outstanding  leaders.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  period  through  field  trips 
in  neighboring  museums.  Current  events  are  analyzed  with  reference 
to  their  historical  background. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

6b  Modern  History 

A study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  results  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  development  of  Nationalism,  Liberalism,  Imperial- 
ism, and  the  World  War.  Post  war  problems,  the  status  of  present 
day  Democracies  and  Dictatorships,  international  relationships,  and 
current  events  are  given  special  consideration.  Cultural  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are  illustrated  through 
museum  trips.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

7 Sociology 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  social  institutions  and  the 
methods  of  social  control  with  specific  attention  to  the  major  prob- 
lems of  society  such  as  poverty,  crime,  mental  deficiency,  and  racial 
conflicts.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Social  Problems 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  society  with  emphasis  of  current 
social  problems.  Open  only  to  students  taking  the  Merchandising 
course.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

9 Economics 

An  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  economics  and  to  our 
present  economic  organization,  including  a study  of  mass  production, 
corporations,  the  price  system,  banking,  international  trade  and  the 
problems  of  distribution.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

10  General  Psychology 

A study  of  the  fundamental  principles  pertaining  to  human  be- 
havior. 

. Prerequisite : Physiology  or  Biology. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

11a  Applied  Psychology 

A study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  learn- 
ing, salesmanship,  advertising,  personal  work,  education  and  the 
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professions.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  the  merchandising 
students. 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

lib  Psychology  of  Personality 
A course  dealing  with  an  understanding  of  human  nature  and  the 
control  of  the  behavior  of  self  and  others. 

Prerequisite : General  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

12  Orientation  Course:  College  and  Life 

A course  required  of  all  new  students.  The  effort  of  this  course 
is  to  aid  the  student  to  understand  herself  and  the  new  environment 
into  which  she  has  come.  Adjustment  to  new  responsibilities  in  the 
academic,  social,  and  spiritual  fields  are  considered. 

Two  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  Miss  Emilie  L.  Berkley 

Mrs.  Elvia  Spaulding  Davis  Miss  Irene  Rachdorf 

Miss  Karin  I.  Eliasson  Miss  Ruth  L.  Wilmot 

For  certificates,  see  page  15. 

1 Principles  of  Shorthand 

The  functional  method  is  used  to  present  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  Gregg  shorthand.  Daily  and  outside  work  is  given  to  develop 
speed  in  both  reading  and  writing  shorthand. 

Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in 
writing  from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes.  (See  page  15 
for  certificate  requirements.) 

Prerequisite : Shorthand  1.  Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Shorthand  Dictation 

Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation,  and  transcribing. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand 

and  who  wish  to  maintain  their  speed.  . A 

1 wo  hours  a week  tor  a year 

4 Typewriting  I 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough  training 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  touch  typewriting  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the  keyboard.  Instruction  is 
given  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  arrangement  of  manuscript  work, 
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and  in  the  care  of  the  standard  machines.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ac- 
curacy and  the  proper  methods  to  attain  accuracy. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Typewriting  II 

Through  continued  practice  and  rhythmic  drills,  the  course  aims  to 
develop  typing  speed  and  accurary.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  business  correspondence,  literary  matter,  statistical  mat- 
ter, legal  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  business  forms.  Each  student 
is  given  information  and  experience  in  the  use  of  the  ediphone,  mimeo- 
graph, Burroughs  adding  machine,  ditto  machine  and  check  writing 
machines. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

6 Typewriting  III 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  who  have  completed 
Advanced  Typewriting  an  opportunity  to  maintain  their  typing  skill. 
It  includes  a thorough  review  of  all  work  covered  in  Advanced  Type- 
writing, and  continued  drills  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Those  who 
have  not  studied  office  machines  are  given  information  and  experience  in 
their  use  in  this  course.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 General  Typewriting 

This  course  is  similar  to  Typewriting  1 in  method  of  presentation 
and  in  work  completed  in  class.  Students  who  are  interested  in  type- 
writing for  personal  use  will  find  this  type  of  course  helpful.  Unlike 
Typewriting  1,  no  outside  work  is  given;  therefore  two  credit  hours 
are  given  per  semester  toward  a diploma,  but  no  credit  is  given  toward 
a secretarial  certificate.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Intermediate  Typewriting 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  a year  or  more 
of  typewriting  but  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  Typewriting  2. 
The  work  consists  of  a thorough  review  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  typewriting  using  the  touch  method.  Instruction  is  given  accord- 
ing to  group  needs.  Practice  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  and  manu- 
script writing  is  included.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  accurate  work  done 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Business  Arithmetic 

Practice  is  given  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  Upon  success- 
ful completion,  work  is  given  in  percentage,  retail  and  cash  discounts, 
profit  and  loss,  business  commissions  and  brokerage,  interest  and  bank 
discount,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  stocks  and  bonds,  property 
taxes  and  insurance.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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10  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  commercial  accounts  necessary  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theory  and  practice  of 
bookkeeping.  Following  this,  application  of  these  principles  is  made  to 
the  accounts  of  societies,  institutions,  private  individuals,  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women. 

Practical  knowledge  of  business  customs  and  procedure,  commercial 
forms  and  documents,  investment  terms  and  records,  income  tax  laws, 
and  of  such  other  topics  as  will  enable  a student  to  deal  competently 
and  intelligently  with  business  methods  and  financial  problems. 

Prerequisite : Business  Arithmetic.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

11  Elementary  Bookkeeping 

A course  designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  presented  in  a 
series  of  progressive  exercises.  This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of 
double  entry  bookkeeping.  No  advanced  work  is  given. 

Three  hours  work  a week  for  a semester 

12  Secretarial  Training 

Study  is  made  of  business  letters  such  as  letters  of  recommendation, 
application  complaint,  adjustment,  credit,  collection,  sales,  and 
follow-up.  Discussion  and  oral  reports  on  different  phases  of  office 
etiquette,  and  practice  in  vocabulary  building  are  included  in  this 
course.  Practical  work  in  the  different  systems  of  indexing  and  filing 
is  given.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

13  Medical  Secretarial  Practice 

In  addition  to  the  regular  practice  in  filing,  mailing,  telephoning, 
and  the  writing  of  various  types  of  business  letters,  students  receive 
instruction  in  business  etiquette  and  the  relation  of  secretarial  work 
to  office  organization.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

14  Penmanship  and  Spelling 

Practice  is  given  in  penmanship  in  order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease 
of  execution  and  speed  in  writing.  Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning, 
use  and  syllabification  of  words  applicable  to  all  lines  of  commerce. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

15  Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day 
law  as  applied  in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included 
are  contracts,  sales,  bailment,  insurance,  negotiable  instruments, 
agency,  corporations  and  partnerships,  wills  and  estates. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Economics 

See  Social  Studies  9,  page  41. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 
Miss  Helen  Goodrich 
Miss  Mary  E.  Williams 
Mr.  Archie  F.  Smith 
Mr.  Raymond  Orr 
Mrs.  Marion  Harlow  Watson 


Mr.  Harold  Schwab 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Mr.  Carl  Webster 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Wescott 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Baker 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Spaulding 


The  new  auditorium  and  the  Skinner  organ  will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  both  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Music  Courses.  It  makes 
possible  concerts  by  outside  artists  or  organizations  as  a supplement 
to  the  courses  in  Music  Appreciation. 

Pianoforte 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  continuity  of  teaching  in  its  piano 
department,  each  teacher  having  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
several  years.  The  department  aims  to  develop  each  pupil  according 
to  her  individual  needs.  Anyone  may  study  piano.  For  those  who 
wish  to  specialize,  there  is  the  Academic  Course  which  includes  the 
required  secondary  subjects.  Sight-playing  is  given  special  attention 
and  several  classes  are  organized  of  varying  grades.  These  classes  have 
proved  among  the  most  popular  in  the  course.  Forty  pianos  of  standard 
makes  are  provided  and  kept  in  condition  for  use. 

Organ 

A modern  organ  is  being  installed  in  the  new  auditorium  by  the 
Ernest  M.  Skinner  & Son  Co.  Two  manuals  will  be  ready  about  May 
1st  and  the  third  manual  added  during  the  summer  (1938).  When 
completed,  it  will  contain  32  speaking  stops  and  an  adequate  mechani- 
cal equipment  of  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  organ. 

The  Department  will  then  have  two  three-manual  organs — the  new 
organ  and  the  Bragdon  Hall  organ  which  was  installed  in  1902,  and 
also  the  Estey  two-manual  reed  practice  organ. 

Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young 
women  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best 
facilities  for  this  work.  To  this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for 
private  instruction.  The  activities  of  the  school  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities for  solo  work,  chorus  singing,  and  sight  reading. 
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The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means 
of  the  highest  type  of  ensemble  music  for  women’s  voices. 

All  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  voice,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during 
their  connection  with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  President. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  v/eek  under  the  immediate  instruc- 
tion of  the  Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually 
by  the  Club,  assisted  by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are 
“Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  "A  Legend  of  Granada,”  Hadley;  “The 
Highwayman,”  by  Deems  Taylor,  and  “The  River  of  Stars,”  by 
Bawden. 

Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops  when  the  Orphean  Club  furnishes  a part 
on  the  program  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  become  an 
established  event. 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There 
are  several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the 
Orphean  Club. 

The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity  for  valu- 
able practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee 
Club  gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
musical  clubs,  a concert  or  operetta  for  the  school  and  friends. 

Violin,  Cello,  Harp,  and  Mandolin 

The  teachers  of  stringed  instruments  are  not  only  experienced  in- 
structors but  are  connected  with  some  of  the  finest  ensembles  in  Boston. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  stringed  instruments,  we  give  training  on  the 
flute,  harp,  drums,  and  any  other  instrument,  our  proximity  to  Boston 
making  it  possible  to  secure  excellent  teachers  on  any  instrument 
desired. 

Classes  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  Organ 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  but  would  like  to  play  or 
sing.  Lasell  offers  class  instruction  in  the  major  subjects  in  applied 
music,  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  organ. 

Group  instruction  provides  a very  definite  stimulation  for  most  stu- 
dents and  of  course  the  fees  are  smaller.  Each  class  will  be  limited 
to  three  pupils. 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC  COURSE 

Admission  to  a course  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  any 
conservatory  or  college  of  music  presupposes  considerable  musical  at- 
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tainment,  e.g.,  six  grades  in  pianoforte  or  violin  major  and  corres- 
ponding ability  in  other  lines.  Hence  a student  going  from  Lasell  to 
any  such  school  may  expect  advanced  standing  only  in  proportion  to 
her  state  of  advancement.  Only  by  diligent  and  intelligent  work  can 
sufficient  progress  be  made  to  warrant  the  pursuit  of  music  in  a pro- 
fessional capacity.  If  a student  shows  the  necessary  personal  charac- 
teristics and  musical  endowment  she  is  encouraged  in  that  direction; 
otherwise,  she  is  more  wisely  helped  to  render  her  musical  ability  valu- 
able to  the  community  in  which  she  may  later  reside,  in  home,  church, 
or  club. 

Hence,  graduation  credit  in  music  may  be  used  as  are  credits  in 
any  other  cultural  course,  but  those  who  hope  to  enter  conservatories 
are  individually  acquainted  with  what  they  may  expect  upon  the  basis 
of  their  work  in  this  school,  and  that  varies  widely  among  individuals. 
Majoring  in  music  with  a professional  end  in  view  implies  approxi- 
mately three  hours  a day  of  practice. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Academic  Course 

I  The  easier  major  scales.  Streaborg  opus  63.  Loeschorn  opus  65. 
Duvernoy  opus  176. 

II  All  major  scales  and  the  easier  minors.  Burgmuller  opus  100. 
Kohler  opus  157. 

III  All  major  and  minor  scales  and  tonic  triads.  Heller  opus  47,  the 
easier  ones.  First  year  Bach  (Edited  Arthur  Foote). 

IV  Scales  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 88.  Czerny 
opus  636.  Krause  opus  2.  Easier  sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 

The  completion  of  this  grade  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  Aca- 
demic Course. 

V  Major  scales  in  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths.  Major  and  minor 
arpeggios.  Bach,  two  part  inventions.  Cramer.  Czerny  opus  740, 
the  easier  ones. 

VI  Scales  4 octaves  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 120. 
Triad  arpeggios  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 96. 
Double  thirds  slowly.  Czerny  opus  740.  Haydn  sonatas.  Bach, 
three  part  inventions. 

VII  Czerny  opus  740.  Clement’s  gradus.  Beethoven  sonatas,  early 
middle  period.  Modern  pieces. 

VIII  Clement’s  gradus.  Bach  well  tempered  clavichord.  Beethoven 
sonatas.  Modern  pieces. 

Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ 
School  Book  III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn 
tunes. 
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Voice 

The  candidates  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give 
evidence  of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Pianoforte. 

Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  ade- 
quate preliminary  training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major 
and  minor  scales,  and  in  addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satis- 
factorily to  demonstrate  elementary  technique  and  one  or  more  easy 
studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demic Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that 
she  may  receive  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition  to 
the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 


COURSES  IN  ACADEMIC  MUSIC 
Pianoforte  Major 

Hours 
3 

3 

4 
1 
4 
1 
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Second  Y ear  Hours 

English  5 or  Literature  .......  3 

Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  3 

Harmony  ..........  2 

Theory  II  .........  2 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  .......  1 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  2 

Physical  Education  ........  1 
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First  Year 

English  3 

Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  . 
Theory  I .... 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 
Electives  ..... 
Physical  Education 
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Voice  Major 

First  Y ear  Hours 


English  3 ..........  3 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  2 

Theory  I ..........  4 

Electives  ..........  6 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


16 

Second  Year  Hours 


English  5 or  Literature  .......  3 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  ......  2 

Harmony  ..........  2 

Theory  II  .........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  4 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


16 

Candidates  for  the  Voice  or  Organ  major  courses  should  be  able  to 
play  selections  of  moderate  difficulty  on  the  piano  and  unless  excused 
by  the  Director  are  required  to  take  one  lesson  a week  in  Pianoforte 
throughout  the  course,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made. 

Violin,  Cello,  Organ  Major 


First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ...  3 

Theory  I ..........  4 

Electives  ..........  5 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


16 

Second  Y ear  Hours 

English  5 or  Literature  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ...  3 

Harmony  ..........  2 

Theory  II  .........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  ........  1 
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COURSES 


Theory  la 

A course  covering  the  minimum  of  theoretical  knowledge  needed 
by  the  intelligent  musical  amateur  and,  of  course,  fundamental  for 
the  professional  musician.  Experience  shows  that  even  many  students 
of  music  are  woefully  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  actual  meaning 
of  various  signs  in  musical  notation  and  of  the  musical  system. 
Theory  I presents  the  notation  system  in  detail  and  the  scale  system 
(including  the  Gregorian  modes)  with  chords  and  all  interrelation- 
ships; there  is  much  drill  in  these.  Sight  singing,  dictation,  and  intro- 
duction to  the  first  method  of  composition  (that  of  writing  simul- 
taneous melodies),  and  a beginning  in  a later  method  (that  of  har- 
monizing melodies  and  basses). 

Four  hours  a week,  first  semester 

Theory  lb 

(1)  Continued  drill  in  sight  singing  and  dictation  using  more 
difficult  melodies,  part  singing  and  simple  harmonic  dictation. 

(2)  A continuation  of  the  study  of  harmony  in  closed  and  open 

position,  using  all  triads  and  dominant  seventh  chords.  Keyboard 
work  is  emphasized.  Four  hours  a week,  second  semester 

Theory  II 

Review  of  fundamentals,  using  more  complex  combinations  of 
rhythmic  figures  and  delving  more  deeply  into  inter-key  relations, 
elementary  instrumentation  and  arranging  of  music  for  various  combi- 
nations of  instruments. 

Ear  training  in  chromatic  intervals,  seventh  chords  and  inversions, 
sight  singing  of  more  difficult  melodies,  and  in  parts.  More  practice 
in  transposition.  Dictation  in  two  and  three  parts. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

Harmony 

Continuing  the  work  of  Theory  IB  (2),  dispersed  harmony,  the 
dominant  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  chords,  leading  tone  seventh 
chords,  modulation,  secondary  seventh  chords.  Continued  emphasis 
upon  keyboard  work. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

Music  History  and  Form 

The  history  of  musical  notation,  instruments,  church  music,  ora- 
torio and  opera.  Biography  of  musicians;  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  musical  composition,  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphony,  etc. 
The  course  is  illustrated  throughout  by  records,  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  attendance  at  recitals  and 
concerts  in  Boston.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight-reading,  to  teach  rhythm 
very  carefully,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing.  The  more 
advanced  classes  use  a considerable  amount  of  orchestral  music,  over- 
tures, and  symphonies.  There  is  a large  library  of  arrangements  for 
eight  hands. 

One  of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number  for  the  pupils’ 
concerts  at  the  school.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Appreciation  of  Music 

A study  of  musical  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
listener  with  a view  to  acquiring  a more  understanding  ear.  Various 
types  of  music  will  be  taken  up,  starting  with  the  familiar  forms  and 
gradually  bringing  in  the  lesser  known. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other 
orchestral  instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  student  and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  years. 

Voice 

Credit  of  one  hour  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 

Instrumental  Music.  Organ.  Pianoforte.  Violin.  Cello. 

Harp.  Flute.  Trumpet. 

Credit  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Muriel  McClelland  Miss  Virginia  Tribou 

Miss  Mira  Sawyer 

This  department  aims  to  promote  a program  of  physical  activities 
for  all  members  of  the  student  body  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
need,  and  capacity,  and  to  develop  an  enjoyment  of  play,  true  sports- 
manship, and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

Outdoor  work,  fall  and  spring,  consists  of  sports  and  games,  includ- 
ing field  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  tennis, 
horseback  riding,  canoeing,  hiking,  archery,  and  golf.  During  the 
winter  the  classes  meet  indoors  and  an  all-round  physical  education 
program  is  followed,  including  practical  gymnastics,  gymnastic  games, 
group  games,  dancing,  swimming,  and  basketball.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  development  of  correct  posture. 
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Two  hours  of  work  a week  is  required  of  each  student  unless  she  is 
excused  on  account  of  physical  disability.  A medical  and  physical  exam- 
ination is  given  every  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and 
her  work  is  graded  accordingly.  No  course  will  be  considered  completed 
by  any  student,  nor  may  she  advance  with  her  class  or  be  graduated 
from  the  school  until  the  required  work  in  Physical  Education  shall 
have  been  completed. 

Dancing 

Dancing  training  begins  with  a foundation  of  rhythm  and  music, 
muscular  co-ordination  based  on  a natural  flow  of  movement,  and  a 
sense  of  design  in  time  and  space.  Tap  dancing,  chorus,  social  and 
folk  dancing  are  included  in  the  course. 

Swimming 

There  is  a tiled  swimming  pool  for  use  under  proper  supervision. 
An  opportunity  for  every  girl  to  swim  or  to  learn  to  swim  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge. 

Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  riding  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  outdoor  sports 
and  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  regular  Physical  Education  require- 
ment. A student  may  arrange  to  have  her  own  horse  at  the  school. 

Canoeing 

Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those 
who  pass  the  physical  and  swimming  tests  and  are  in  good  standing, 
practices  regularly  under  careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with 
a race,  the  winners  receiving  the  letter  “L.” 

Golf 

A six-hole  golf  course  is  maintained  on  the  campus.  In  the  fall 
the  members  of  the  Golf  Club  receive  instruction  by  a noted  pro- 
fessional. 

Winter  Sports 

Girls  are  urged  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out  of  doors. 
Skiing,  skating,  tobogganing,  sliding,  and  snowshoeing  all  add  to  the 
variety  of  activities  that  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year.  Stu- 
dents should  bring  their  own  skates,  skis,  and  snowshoes  and  come 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  Winter  Carnival  in  February. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a week  end  trip  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains some  time  during  the  winter. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


PERSONAL  SUPERVISION 

In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten. 
Personal  supervision  is  a watchword  and  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  development  of  girlhood  into  true  womanhood  is  the  result 
most  desired. 

We  believe  that  "work  itself  is  the  best  moral  power.  Stiff  require- 
ments of  study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks,  constant  attainment, 
and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.”  The 
kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  individual  student  in  order  that  she  may  work  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  in  a program  is 
fifteen,  not  including  physical  education.  Too  light  a program  may 
be  as  harmful  as  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

A PERMANENT  RECORD 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quar- 
terly reports  are  sent  to  parents.  TTie  passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C 
average  is  required  for  graduation.  The  marks  for  the  first  and  third 
quarters  are  tentative  marks;  the  ranking  grades  are  the  semester 
grades. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach, 
the  personal  character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
among  whom  they  live.  A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  are  employed.  They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective 
lines  of  study,  and  help  much  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  work. 
Herein  is  one  great  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  city. 

QUARTERLY  TESTS 

Periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome 
stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  student.  Tests  are  given  during  the  last 
week  of  each  quarter. 

HONOR  CREDITS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  from  two  to  four  semester  hours  count- 
ing toward  graduation  are  granted  as  "honor  credits”  to  students 
whose  records  show  uniformly  superior  scholarship. 

TUTORING  FOR  COLLEGE  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS 

By  special  arrangement  students  who  are  to  take  College  Board 
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Examinations  may  remain  at  Lasell  after  Commencement  and  receive 
tutoring  preparatory  for  the  examination. 

For  those  students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  either  by  Board 
examination  or  certificate,  a regular  testing  period  of  one  hour  a week 
is  scheduled  during  the  second  semester. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

For  the  convenience  of  our  vocational  graduates,  a placement 
bureau  is  maintained  at  the  college,  the  services  of  which  are  offered 
without  cost.  To  promise  to  find  employment  for  all  graduates  from 
vocational  courses  is  clearly  impossible,  but  our  experience  has  been 
very  satisfactory  in  that  line,  and  we  have  been  able  to  place  practically 
all  those  desiring  employment.  The  demand  for  our  graduates  has 
been  constant  and  very  satisfactory. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free 
to  the  students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  speak- 
ers of  note.  Students  are  allowed  to  attend  first-class  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  theatres,  in  Boston. 

LIBRARY 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open 
and  made  serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a trained 
librarian. 

The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers 
and  magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

LASELL  LEAVES  AND  NEWS 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves,  and  a newspaper,  the  Lasell  News, 
edited  and  published  by  the  students,  have  given  a noticeable  impulse 
to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and  accurate  business  habits. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker 
Hill,  Plymouth,  or  Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing.  A walk  to  Norumbega  Tower, 
which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica. The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful  in  the 
various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White 
Mountains  in  mid-winter,  and  when  desired,  arrangements  are  made 
for  summer  trips  to  Europe. 
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GOVERNMENT 


We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family 
as,  by  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation,  to  teach  them  to  manage 
themselves.  We  desire  the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a cour- 
teous regard  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others.  No  regulations 
will  knowingly  be  made  which  tend  to  undermine  self-respect,  or  to 
place  an  unnatural  distance  between  teacher  and  student.  The  dean, 
the  registrar,  and  teachers  in  charge  of  dormitories  have  special  care 
of  the  students,  and  parents  are  invited  to  make  to  them  freely  such 
confidential  communication  as  may  aid  in  understanding  and  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  their  daughters. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  College  Government  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  various  houses  and  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to 
promote  a sympathetic  understanding  between  faculty  and  students 
by  giving  a definite  opportunity  for  each  to  make  clear  to  the  other 
its  point  of  view  and  desires. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  led  to  the  practice  of  courtesy  and  the  cultivation  of 
poise  and  dignity.  School  entertainments,  teas,  class  parties  and  the 
more  formal  receptions  for  students  and  their  guests  are  opportunities 
for  acquiring  social  ease. 

RELIGIOUS  CULTURE 

Attendance  on  Sunday  at  vesper  service  is  required  of  all  resident 
students. 

The  students  are  very  cordially  welcomed  at  local  churches  of  the 
following  denominations:  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and 
Roman  Catholic.  Churches  of  other  denominations,  including  Bap- 
tist, Christian  Science,  Presbyterian,  and  Unitarian  are  easily  avail- 
able in  neighboring  communities. 

Church  attendance  is  required  of  all  high  school  students. 

An  active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Missionary  Society  are  con- 
ducted by  students  and  teachers. 

PARENTS 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our 
care  is  understood  to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 
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Punctuality 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is  injurious,  embarrassing 
the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits  are  incom- 
patible with  good  scholarship.  Students  whose  parents  desire  them  to 
return  home  every  week  end  are  permitted  to  do  so  while  in  good 
standing.  No  reduction  in  fees  is  made  for  such  absence. 

Care  of  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students, 
secures  such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and,  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, guards  the  students  from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress. 
Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with  her  freely  as  to  the  physical 
condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance.  A dentist  and 
oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If 
a private  nurse  is  needed,  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health 
is  largely  dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes 
eating  between  meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to 
send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning  fluids 
is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in 
harmony  with  the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should 
be  in  good  taste  but  simple  and  inexpensive.  Suitable  walking  shoes, 
raincoat,  rubbers,  or  overshoes  should  be  provided. 

Every  student  should  have  a gymnasium  suit  and  a pair  of  low 
heeled  sport  shoes.  For  swimming  a regulation  suit  is  required.  This 
may  be  purchased  at  the  school  store. 

Students  in  the  home  economics  department  must  provide  them- 
selves with  cotton  dresses.  Uniform  white  aprons  for  use  in  the  cook- 
ing classes  must  be  obtained  at  the  school. 

Rooms 

Students’  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They 
are  well  lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is 
provided  with  hair  mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread. 
Two  usually  occupy  a room.  There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few 
rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal 
knoweldge  we  may  have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  room- 
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mates.  We  ask  new  students  to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned 
for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrangement  may  not  be  fully  satis- 
factory. After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been  made,  the 
dean  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  reason,  of 
room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable 
so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our 
students  in  these  matters. 

Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity 
for  training  in  habits  of  courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liber- 
ally supplied  with  a desirable  variety  of  food  and  fruit.  The  water 
supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state  according  to  scientific  analysis. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  and  loan  funds  are  available  for  a limited  number  of 
deserving  students,  the  preference  being  given  to  residents  who  are 
earning  part  of  their  expenses.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholar- 
ship, testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting 
this  assistance.  If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  in- 
creased, no  deserving  student  would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants 
will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half  year.  Applications  for  such 
aid  should  be  made  to  the  President.  The  income  from  the  following 
funds  is  available  for  scholarship: 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund $1,000 

The  Bird  Scholarship  Fund $5,000 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  of  the  Class  of 
1857. 

The  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund $8,800 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  Class  of  1867, 
for  many  years  a teacher  and  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of 
Lasell. 

The  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  Scholarship  Fund $5,000 

Given  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  of  the 
Class  of  1910,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of  Millbury,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

The  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  Scholarship  Fund $2,000 

Given  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  of  the  Class 
of  1907,  by  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Vicary  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Lasell  Scholarships 

The  Trustees  have  established  ten  scholarships  ranging  in  value 
from  $50  to  $100. 
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Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  classes  have  contributed  to  the  general  Endowment 
Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  are  carried  as 
separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

The  Alumnae  Association  Funds 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Incorporated  contributed  $5000  to  the  financing 
of  the  new  building.  However,  the  Association  still  has  funds  from 
which  loans  will  be  made  to  a few  deserving  students. 

Self  help  opportunities  are  given  to  a limited  number  of  resident 
students.  By  this  means  a student  may  receive  from  $50  to  $300. 


REGULATIONS 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  an  entire  school  year  or  such 
portion  as  remains  after  entrance. 

In  case  of  absence  for  a period  of  three  weeks  or  more  due  to  serious 
illness  of  a resident  student  paying  the  full  cash  tuition  and  board, 
a refund  of  $10  per  week  will  be  made  for  time  lost  in  excess  of  the 
first  three  consecutive  weeks.  A doctor’s  certificate  supporting  such 
illness  is  required. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  her  residence,  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of 
conduct  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  is  detrimental  to  the  school, 
the  President  reserves  the  right  to  request  her  withdrawal. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal  or  dismissal  on  account  of 
misconduct,  the  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that  no  part  of  the  fee  or 
tuition  for  the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any 
unpaid  balance  on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  be- 
come immediately  due  and  payable  to  the  College. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a 
change  in  their  program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the 
Registrar.  While  we  are  very  glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply  with  them  if  they  violate 
our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school 
recommends  a moderate  allowance  for  personal  expenses. 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance  this  should  be  deposited  to  her 
account  by  the  parent  through  the  Treasurer’s  office.  Arrangements 
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have  been  made  for  carrying  students’  checking  accounts  at  one  of 
the  local  trust  companies  in  any  amount  subject  to  check.  These 
checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school.  This  arrangement  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  supervise  the  students’  accounts  and  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  educational  program. 

We  strongly  advise  against  the  bringing  of  valuable  articles  such  as 
jewelry  and  expensive  watches.  If  they  are  brought  and  lost,  the 
school  cannot  be  responsible  for  them. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels, 
umbrella,  and  flash  light. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window 
draperies  will  help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  home- 
like. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked 
in  a prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  articles  not  marked  with  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  blouses,  and  silk  articles  an  extra  charge,  varying 
with  the  work  required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be 
found  near  the  school. 


EXPENSES 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the 
regular  or  special  course  is  $900.  This  includes  board,  a place  with 
a roommate,  laundry  (fifteen  plain  pieces),  and  tuition  in  all  studies 
except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $8  50  each,  or  by  one 
at  $1,100.  There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $950  and  a few 
large  corner  rooms  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  for  two  students  at 
$1,000  each. 

For  a student  taking  any  one  of  the  Academic  Music  courses,  as 
outlined  on  pages  48  and  49,  with  a $900  room,  the  cost  is  $1,050. 
This  cost  includes,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  course, 
the  use  of  piano  or  organ.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  no  charge  is  made,  but  if  electives  are  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  an  extra  charge  is  made  this  will  be  added  to  the  cost. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $300.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  a partial  program  at  special  rates. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  ac- 
company the  application.  On  the  opening  day,  one-half  of  the  regular 
expense  for  the  year  is  due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  the 
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balance  of  the  regular  expense  for  the  year  is  due.  The  advance  pay- 
ment of  $25  is  credited  toward  this  last  installment. 

Day  students  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  five  per 
cent  is  charged  on  deferred  payments.  The  advance  payment  is  re- 
funded if  the  application  is  withdrawn  by  August  first. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 


EXTRA  EXPENSES  PER  YEAR 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half 

hour,  one  per  week  .......$  75.00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week  . 100.00 

Class  lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  violin  or  in  voice-training, 

one  hour,  one  per  week  ......  55.00 

Two  per  week  ........  100.00 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class 

of  four  with  two  pianos  ......  40.00 

Harmony,  two  hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . . 40.00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per 

week  . . . . . . . . . 75.00 

Theory  I,  four  hours  per  week  ......  80.00 

Theory  II,  two  hours  per  week  (small  class)  . . . 40.00 

Use  of  practice  room  by  music  student,  one  hour  per  day 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  ......  10.00 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  . 25.00 

Interpretation,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  ......  35.00 


OTHER  EXTRAS 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Sewing,  Foods,  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Zoology  . . .$8.00 


Medical  Secretarial  Courses  . . . . . 10.00 

Studio  and  Crafts,  Textiles,  Music  History,  or  Music 

Appreciation  . . . . . . . 5.00 

Applied  Housekeeping  . . . . . . 15.00 

Board  and  room  for  day  students  taking  "Applied  House- 
keeping” four  days  a week  per  week  . . . . 8.50 

Student  waitresses  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  taking 

"Applied  Housekeeping”  per  week  ....  4.25 

Use  of  Typewriter  ........  15.00 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged 

Meals  to  room,  each  .......  .30 
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Meals  for  visitors — Breakfast,  .3  5,  Lunch  .50,  Dinner  . .75 

Rooms  per  night,  when  available  .....  1.00 

Lunch  for  day  students  .......  .35 

Diplomas,  each  ........  5.00 

Certificates,  each  . . . . . . . . 1.50 

Extra  curricular  activities,  charged  each  student,  each 

semester  .........  5.00 


This  covers  a subscription  to  the  Lasell  Leaves  and  Lasell  News, 
Athletic  Association  dues,  Lasell  Night  at  the  "Pops,”  and  such  club 
or  other  school  activities  as  may  be  required  of  the  student. 

Private  tutoring  is  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may 
be  obtained  by  special  arrangement. 

Students  in  music  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra 
laundry,  and  other  items  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  and  other  supplies,  may  be 
had  at  the  school  at  current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $12 
weekly  which  includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for 
absence  from  meals  while  a student  is  in  residence. 

Two  certified  copies  of  the  record  of  any  student  will  be  provided 
without  charge.  Further  copies  will  be  made  at  $1.00  each. 
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SENIORS 


Aldrich,  Winifred  Wilson 

Allen,  Jean  Stewart 

Amesbury,  Virginia  Emily — 

Bang,  Evelyn  Elinor 

Barker,  Priscilla  Austin 

Bartlett,  Kathryn  Virginia 

Bartlett,  Margaret  Virginia 

Bassett,  Betsy  Celinda 

Bernheim,  Elizabeth  Clayton 

Berry,  Jean  Tiffany 

Birchard,  Mildred  Florence 

Black,  Elizabeth  Belle 

Bohaker,  Sarah  Joanne 

Bosworth,  Virginia  Polk 

Boynton,  Olive  Dayton 

Braden,  Charlotte  Erne 

Brown,  Merrill  Adele 

Bruns,  Marie  Ann 

Campbell,  Miriam 

Carruthers,  Agnes  Algie 

Case,  Rosetta 

Christopulos,  Florence 

Clark,  Elizabeth 

Cody,  Anna  Randi 

Corrigan,  Yvonne  Mary 

Cunningham,  Gwendolyn  Hobbs 

DeLaney,  Helen 

Driscoll,  Martha 

Fishering,  Mary  Ann 

Fulton,  Ruth  Shirley 

Furbush,  Marjorie 

Gahan,  Irene  Elizabeth 

Goodwin,  Patricia  Leavitt 

Hallamore,  Alma  Genevia 

Hamilton,  Louise  Frances 

Hanson,  Shirley  Irene 

Harris,  Helen  Willard 

Hatch,  Constance  Georgia 

Hein,  Lois  Helen 

Henschel,  Freda  Flavia 

Hinchliffe,  Ritamae  Therese 

Holton,  Mary  Jane 


-Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Auburndale 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Holliston 

Bradford 

Orleans,  Vermont 

Southbridge 

Northbridge 

Montpelier,  Vermont 

Summit,  N.  J. 

Worcester 

Florence 

Waltham 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Ware 

Framingham 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Buzzards  Bay 

Center  Sandwich,  N.  H. 

Jamaica  Plain 

Millinocket,  Maine 

Framingham 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brookline 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

West  Newton 

Waltham 

Belmont 

Biddeford,  Maine 

Brockton 

West  Medway 

Newtonville 

Auburndale 

Kittery,  Maine 

Lakewod,  Ohio 

Boston 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Orland,  111. 
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Howard,  Charlotte  Gertrude New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hull,  Claudia  Doris 

Irish,  Mary  Elinor 

Jackson,  Betty 

Jeppesen,  Barbara  Marie 

Jones,  Margaret  Louise 


Kent,  Florence  Dorothy 

Keyes,  Dorothy  Bertha 

Kidd,  Beatrice  Vinal 

King,  Mary-Priscilla 

Kunkel,  Janet  Antoinette 

Leland,  Elizabeth  Foxwell 

Lippitt,  Mary  Margaret 

Lloyd,  Elysebeth  Margaret 

Lockwood,  Alice  Kristine 

Loeffler,  Eleanore  Susan 

Lohman,  Joan 

Lowry,  Eva  G 

McAuliffe,  Elizabeth  Ann 

McCausland,  Elizabeth  Birchard 

McFarland,  Trithena 

Mackenzie,  Elizabeth  L 

Magner,  Margaret  Clark 

Mehegan,  Mary  Rose 

Meiklem,  Elaine  Elizabeth 

Monks,  Frances  Katherine 

Morley,  Elizabeth  Margaret 

Murray,  Margaret 

Myers,  Carole  Agnes 

Naquin,  Marjorie  Ethel 

Newcomb,  Harriett  E 

Nichols,  Margaret  Eavey 

Nye,  Miriam  Eloise 

Olmstead,  Ethelwyn  Elizabeth 

Parker,  Mary 

Parker,  Shirley  Grace 

Pegnam,  Rosemary. 

Phelan,  Marie  Frances 

Pierce,  Eleanor  Dora 

Pierce,  Katherine  Gleason... . 

Putnam,  Elizabeth 

Rabus,  Mary  Martha 

Randall,  Jean 

Rawson,  Florence  Elizabeth.. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Wollaston 

...New  Haven,  Conn. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Somerville 

Wellesley 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Fall  River 

Auburndale 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Worcester 

.Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Arlington 

Wollaston 

Arlington 

Martin  City,  Mo. 

.North  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dorchester 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Waban 

Orleans,  Vermont 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

..New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Kukuihaele,  Hawaii 

Orange 

.Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


North  Haven,  Conn. 

Rutland,  Vermont 

Danforth,  Maine 

West  Medford 

Brockton 

West  Newton 

Leominster 

Reading 

Houlton,  Maine 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Springfield 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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Ray,  Eleanor  Young 

Romaine,  Martha  Jane 

Royce,  Mildred 

Russell,  Mabel  Frances 

Schneider,  Betty  Lou 

Schwarz,  Dorothy  Weed 

Seidler,  Alice  Marie 

Shepard,  Bernice  Lee 


— Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Millburn,  N.  J. 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

Norwood 


Sherman,  Elizabeth  Jane 

Shultz,  Uretta  Elizabeth 

Sill,  Martha 

Skinner,  Eleanor  C 

Slawson,  Audrey  Ellen 

Smith,  Evelyn  Ruth 

Spiller,  Audrey. 


Squiers,  Virginia  Estabrook— . 

Stephan,  Frances  Dudley 

Stickles,  Hilda  May 

Stuart,  Carolyn 

Stuart,  Dorothy  T. 

Swett,  Eleanor 

Sylvester,  Elizabeth  Howland. 

Sylvester,  Myrtle  Gertrude 

Taylor,  Eileen  Marion 

Thomas,  Dorothy  Ann 

Urquhart,  Ruth  Zelma 


Elkhart,  Ind. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Christiansburg,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Massena,  N.  Y. 

Orleans,  Vermont 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Waukegan,  111. 

Waban 

Newton  Highlands 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Claverack,  N.  Y. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Waban 

Skowhegan,  Maine 

Brookline 

West  Somerville 

Keene,  N.  H. 


West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Wadhams,  Helen  Faye Hartford,  Conn. 


Wadhams,  Lois  Allyn 

Watson,  Geraldine  Eames. 

Welch,  Martha 

Wells,  Marjorie 

Wilhelm,  Mary  Virginia 

Williams,  Peggy 

Wilson,  Mary 


-Hartford,  Conn. 

Bangor,  Maine 

-Portland,  Maine 


South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Highgate,  Vermont 

Hammond,  Ind. 

Wilson,  Roma  Sharp Hartford,  Conn. 

Wishart,  Arlene  Elizabeth Barre,  Vermont 

Woodard,  Dorothy  Winship Campello 

Wright,  Sarah  Elizabeth Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Yaple,  Elda Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Yeuell,  Joan  Elizabeth Greenwood 
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JUNIORS 


Ackerman,  Constance 

Albrecht,  Barbara  Jane 

Allen,  Nancy 

Annis,  Sarah  Jennie 

Ardern,  Eleanor 

Bailey,  Stella  Kerns 

Baker,  Bonnie  Marie— 

Barquinero,  Antoinette  Davison 
Barron,  Carolyn... 

Beebe,  Bettina  Eleanor 

Benecchi,  Doris  Rosemary 

Bennett,  Madeline  Allaire 

Bevin,  Persis 

Billinge,  Mildred  Estella 

Blackwood,  Muriel  Audrey 

Bodwell,  Natalie  Clare 

Borella,  Eleanor  Gertrude 

Bowden,  Romena  Georgia 

Bowen,  Virginia  Anne 

Brett,  Mary  Eleanor 

Brooks,  Anne  Jackson 

Brown,  Frances  Claire 

Bryan,  Mary  Prince 

Bull,  Ruth 

Bunnell,  Jean  Tamzon 

Burns,  Emily  Jean 

Caffrey,  Winifred  Jeanne 

Caley,  Mary  Katharine 

Campbell,  Elinor  Louise 

Carneal,  Dorothy  Lyle 

Caruthers,  Dorothy 

Case,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Clark,  Louisa. 

Clemons,  Harriet  Julia 

Cobb,  Laura  Caton 

Coniaris,  Helen  Constance 

Conklin,  June  Nancy 

Conklin,  Ruth  Emma 

Corcoran,  Mary  Margaret. 

Corliss,  Dorothy  Earle 

Cox,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Curtin,  Mary  Christine 


Urbana,  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Danville,  Va. 

Bluffton,  Ind. 

—Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Bethany,  Conn. 

Cambridge 

Brockton 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

East  Hampton  Conn. 

West  Newton 

Millbury 

Franconia,  N.  H. 

Newport,  Vermont 

Brockton 

Framingham 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  Bedford 

Wellesley  Hills 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Winthrop 

Richmond,  Va. 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Waltham 

Brockton 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Milford 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 

New  London,  Conn. 
.South  Braintree 
— New  Bedford 
Plymouth 
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Daniels,  Jeanne  Katherine 

Davidson,  Elizabeth  Smart 

DeWitt,  Barbara  Jean 

Dietz,  Marjorie  Hope 

Doherty,  Mary  Josephine 

Donahoe,  Rita  Mary 

Dow,  Marjorie  Madison 

Driscoll,  Rita  Esperance 

Dunston,  Marie  Lucille 

Dutton,  Carola 

Dyson,  Mary  Alice 

Edie,  Madeline  Louise 

Escott,  Winifred  Marion 

Ettershank,  Jean  Ann 

Exselsen,  Marguerite 

Fales,  Jane  Osborne 

Farnell,  Katharine  Cuyler 

Fish,  Margaret  Louise 

Forsberg,  Helen  Marian 

Forsyth,  Jane  Helen 

Fowler,  Marjorie 

Foxwell,  Betty  McKim 

Freeburn,  Clare  Frances 

Fuller,  Eleanor  Deweese 

Gilpin,  Carolyn  Margaret 

Greene,  Priscilla  Aldrich 

Grover,  Ruth  Mae 

Hale,  Nancy  Elizabeth 

Haley,  Frances  Abbott 

Hamilton,  Helen  Louise 

Hardin,  Hazel  Madura 

Hassett,  Mary  Priscilla 

Hickey,  Marion  Elizabeth 

Hill,  Virginia  Lee 

Holland,  Virginia  Lynne 

Huber,  Eltress  Fredericka 

Huntington,  Doris  Harriet 

Jacobus,  Norma  Ethel 

Jensen,  Elizabeth 

Johnson,  Louise  Allen 

Keegan,  Julia  Regina 

Kent,  Jeanette  Elsa 

Kingman,  Barbara 

Kingsley,  Alta  Ruth 


Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Centre 

Cambridge 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Newton  Centre 

Roxbury 

Watertown 

Holyoke 

North  Adams 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Springfield 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Newtonville 

Worcester 

Crestwood,  N.  Y. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Newton  Centre 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Waban 

Slatersville,  R.  I. 

Athol 

Gildersleeve,  Conn. 

West  Somerville 

Newport,  Vermont 

Forsyth,  Ga. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Newton  Centre 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Mundelein,  111. 

Brookline 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 

Longmeadow 

Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Indian  Orchard 

West  Newton 

Rockford,  111. 

Hatfield 
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Kirby  Marion  Elizabeth 

Whitman 

Kirton,  Helen  Eldora 

Newton  Highlands 

Lane,  Hilda 

.Needham 

Laubenstein,  Martha  Ida 

„ _ ...Ashland,  Pa. 

Leckie,  Jane  Roberta 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Leidy,  Mary  Anna 

Souderton,  Pa. 

Lillie,  Donna  Ruth _ 

Newton  Centre 

Lind,  Marjorie  Etheline 

Newton  Centre 

McCormick,  Phyllis  Edna 

Fairfield,  Maine 

MacDonald,  Edith  Cavell  ... 

Medford 

MacDonald,  Florence  Hope 

, Lincoln 

Mackie,  Jeannette  Roselyn 

Worcester 

MacLeod  Evelyn  Marjorie 

Framingham 

MacNaught,  Marjorie . 

Auburndale 

Maron,  Anna  Louise 

Hatfield,  Pa. 

Marr,  Janice  Elizabeth 

Malden 

Martel,  Eleanor  Adeline 

Marlboro 

Meikle,  Virginia  Joan 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Mentzer,  Theodora  Burkholder 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

Michael,  Jean  Reed 

Watertown 

Milne,  Barbara  Lee 

.Haverhill 

Morrison,  Mary  Elizabeth 

- Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mosher,  Louise  Ernestine 

Wakefield 

Muenz,  Earlene  Janette 

Hin  vham 

Myers,  Catherine  Patten 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Neu,  Agnes  Mary  - 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Nichols,  Nancy  Gertrude 

— Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Norton,  Janet 

Bristol,  Conn 

O’Connell,  Ellen  Elaine 

West  Newton 

Oliver,  Ruth  Marion 

Medford 

Page,  Jessie  Elizabeth 

Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

Park,  Elizabeth-.-  

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Parmer,  Eleanor  Ruth 

Worcester 

Paton,  Alice  Jeanette.- 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Payson,  Tanet  Faye 

Millis 

Perras,  Aimee  Claire 

New  Bedford 

Peterson,  Tune 

Worcester 

Pfeiffer,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Bedford 

Pfeiffer,  Virgie 

Framingham 

Phalen,  Mary  Patricia 

. Torrington,  Conn. 

Pierce,  Georgia  Elvina 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N Y 

Pierson,  Marjorie  Jane 

— - - Providence,  R.  I 

Pluff,  Geraldine  Priscilla 

Rochester,  N.  H 

Pratt,  Cora  Handby  . . . . 

Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Prouty,  Maxine 

Prue,  Meredith  Anna  Belle — 

Purviance,  Elizabeth 

Quirk,  Barbara  Townsend 

Raulinaitis,  Mary  Louise 

Rawson,  Yyrling 

Raymond,  Shirley 

Reed,  Rachel  Virginia 

Reilly,  Justine  Edisse 

Richardson,  Helen  Ruth 

Richardson,  Virginia  Alice — 

Robins,  Shirley  Adele 

Robinson,  Jane  Buttrick 

Rogers,  Janice  Armstrong 

Rose,  Barbara  Emma 

Rudy,  Nancy  Jean 

Russell,  Jeanette  Elizabeth.. 

St.  Germain,  Leona  Melina 

Sandler,  Inez  Rebecca 

Schneider,  Margaret  Scott 

Schultz,  Mary  Jean 

Shepard,  Frances  Ida 

Shepard,  Ruth  Adele 

Sherwin,  Marjory  Brightman 

Shields,  Shirley  Elizabeth 

Shutter,  Carolyn 

Small,  Barbara  Louise 

Smillie,  Phyllis  Eleanor 

Smith,  Florence  Spencer 

Smith,  Margaret  Gladys 

Smith,  Nancy  Windsor 

Starr,  Ruth  Allison. 

Stevens,  Shirley  Elizabeth 

Stoll,  Ellen  Louise 

Street,  Ruth  Harleston 

Swainson,  Belle  Florence 

Sweet,  Barbara 

Taylor,  Joan  Virginia 

Thomas,  Virginia  Adams 

Thompson,  Elaine  Clara 

Tifft,  Harriet  Louise 

Toy,  Virginia  Ludman 

Traxler,  Marian  Jean 

Trudeau,  Winifred 


Leicester 

Hopedale 

Huntington,  Ind. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Brookline 

Newton 

Riverside,  Conn. 

Vanceboro,  Maine 

Northampton 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Medford 

Littleton 

Brookline 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hadley 

_W  altham 

Brookline 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mansfield 

New  London,  Conn. 

North  Quincy 

Belmont 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

Arlington 

Oriskany,  N.Y. 

Shrewsbury 

Seekonk 

Littleton 

Needham 

New  London,  Conn. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

North  Quincy 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Hopedale 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
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Turner,  Emily  Lambert 

Vincent,  Doris  Marion 

Wadsworth,  Beatrice  Burdette 

Waldron,  Ruth  Ann 

Wallace,  Betty  Patricia 

Watkins,  Martha  Jane 

Wells,  Barbara 

Weymouth,  Ruth  Anna 

Whipple,  Parthena  Wheeler 

Whitten,  Janet 

Williams,  Barbara  Lee 

Williams,  Dorothy  Frances 

Wilson,  Laurana  Lathrop 

Wilson,  Ruth 

Wood,  Shirley  Goldsborough 

Woodrough,  Marjorie  Aldrich 


Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Northboro 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 

-.West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Waban 

Wollaston 

Portland,  Maine 

West  Medford 

Brookline 

Brookline 

Stafford,  Conn. 

South  Dartmouth 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Newton 


POST  GRADUATES 


Burnham,  Barbara Summit,  N.  J. 

Winslow,  Priscilla Auburndale 


SPECIALS 


Abrams,  Gertrude  Marie Milford 

Allan,  Betty  Elaine Monroe,  Mich. 

Beattie,  Daphne  Joan Washington,  R.  I. 

Bohaker,  Margery  Ann Sandwich 

Boissevain,  Antonia Amsterdam,  Holland 

Bolduc,  Vivian  Ann Norwich,  Conn. 

Bryant,  Martha  Frances Columbia,  Missouri 

Camandona,  Marion  Louise Middleboro 

Christiansen,  Margaret  Quincy Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Cunningham,  Pauline  Eva Lynn 

Dempsey,  Katharine  Rose Newton  Centre 

Dorner,  Bettye Monroe,  Mich. 

Goodwin,  Mary  Alberta Needham 

Harrison,  Mary  Elizabeth Waterbury,  Conn. 

Higgiston,  Avis  Marre Milford 

Hill,  Barbara  Ann Belmont 

Johnson,  Shirley  Mae Newton  Highlands 

Kelley,  Eleanor  Margaret ... Bedford 

Lowell,  Lorraine  Nina Rockland 

McDonough,  Kathryn  Marie Lakewood,  Ohio 
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McEnerney,  Margaret  Teresa 

Madeley,  Grace-Emily  II 

Magee,  Gladys  Henrietta 

Mancini,  Jean  Velina 

Manning,  Muriel 

Meighan,  Ruth 

Moen,  Virginia  Ann 

Moore,  Mary  Murdoch 

Morgan,  Jean 

O’Connell,  Rosalie  Alicia 

O’Connor,  Mary  Catherine 

Peace,  Jean  Eleanor 

Phillips,  Elizabeth 

Ray,  Ruth  Elizabeth  Ann 

Ross,  Harriet  Emeline 

Salgado,  Sonia  Elilda 

Schenck,  Priscilla 

Shaw,  Ruth  Irene 

Smith,  Sara  Louise 

Sullivan,  Catherine  Mary 

Timmins,  Valerie  Lauretta 

Winchell,  Rosalie  Irene 

Wright,  Barbara  


Derby,  Conn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brunswick,  Maine 

Milford 

.Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Lexington 

....New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

West  Roxbury 

Needham 

Akron,  Ohio 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Hopkinton 

Auburndale 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 

Newton 

Needham 

Media,  Pa. 

Rockland 

Brighton 

„„New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
^ Wellesley 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Appleton,  Anne  Frances 

Bergman,  Constance  Eileen 

Bevier,  Jeanne  Thome 

Black,  Virginia  Kline 

Caldwell,  Jean  Marie 

Colwell,  Kathryn  Miller 

Cutter,  Barbara  Ann 

Doherty,  Patricia  Dorothy 

Doyle,  Thelma  Eline 

Edgar,  Elaine  

English,  Elizabeth  Dickinson 

Found,  Dorothy  Gladys 

Gallupe,  Olive  Winter 

Hale,  Jean  Gray 

Lane,  Eloise  Rhodes 

Lane,  Wilmine  Sistare 

Lichtman,  Esther 

Loveland,  Marion  Foster 


West  Newton 

Amherst 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Brookline 

Auburndale 

Akron,  Ohio 

Milton 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Jamaica  Plain 

Waltham 

Norwood 

—Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Glenham,  N.  Y. 

Bangor,  Maine 

Wellesley 

Auburndale 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Belmont 
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McCluskey,  Lauretta  Ann 

McGowan,  Ann  Martin 

McGowan,  Ellen  Martin 

McGurty,  Jean  Eleanor 

MacNeish,  Jean 

O’Connor,  Helen  Phyllis 

Pappas,  Helen  C.  

Perry,  Madeline  Elizabeth 

Prescott,  Portia..  

Putnam,  Edith  Elizabeth 

Rankin,  Julia  Ingraham 

Sheldon,  Mildred  Louise 

Sleeper,  Priscilla  Ann 

Stone,  Patricia  Anne 

Veazie,  Jane  

Wagner,  Jeanne 

Wentworth,  Eleanor  Lillian 

Wilson,  Joyce  Ann 


Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

New  Bedford 

New  Bedford 

Union,  N.  J. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Chestnut  Hill 

Watertown 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Westford 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Brookline 

Attleboro 

Belmont 

Glencoe,  111. 

Milton 

Worcester 


SUMMARY 


Junior  College 

Senior  Class  126 

Junior  Class  190 

Special  43 

Post  Graduate  2 


361 

Senior  High  School 

Sophomore  2 1 

Freshman  1 5 


36  397 

Average  age  for  Seniors,  19  years,  4 months. 

Average  age  for  Juniors,  18  years,  4 months. 

Average  age  for  Specials,  18  years,  9 months. 

Average  age  for  High  School,  17  years,  4 months. 


Massachusetts 

183 

Connecticut 

44 

New  York 

43 

New  Jersey 

26 

Ohio 

16 

Maine 

13 

Indiana 

12 
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New  Hampshire 

11 

Vermont 

10 

Rhode  Island 

9 

Pennsylvania 

8 

Illinois 

5 

Michigan 

3 

Georgia 

2 

Missouri 

2 

Virginia 

2 

Florida 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 

Texas 

1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

Hawaii 

1 

Holland 

1 

Honduras 

1 

Junior  College  Courses 

Secretarial  Science 

102 

Medical  Secretarial 

33 

Stenography 

142 

Typewriting 

171 

Accounting 

11 

Liberal  Arts 

97 

Home  Economics 

53 

Sewing 

93 

Foods 

37 

House  Management 

23 

Merchandising 

48 

Art  Course 

11 

Studio  Practice 

44 

Crafts 

62 

Academic  Music 

2 

Instrumental 

21 

Vocal 

10 

Expression  Course 

6 

Special  Course 

Senior  High  School  Course 

9 
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LASELL  CLUBS 


Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  ’22  (Mrs.  A.  B.),  112  Revere 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Helen  Perry,  *24,  40  Alpine  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Lillian  Bethel,  ’28,  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  *24,  (Mrs. 
Stanley),  149  Dorset  Road,  Waban,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  Tl  (Mrs.  J.  D.),  26  Aquavia 
Road,  Medford,  Mass. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Evelina  Perkins,  T5,  116  Waltham  Street, 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Aroostook  Lasell  Club 

President,  Lois  Perry  Bowles,  *20  (Mrs.  S.  B.),  High  Street,  Saco, 
Maine. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Hopkins,  T9,  2230  Witherell  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  T6,  21  Fort  Hill  Street,  Fort  Fair- 
field,  Maine. 

The  Buffalo  Lasell  Club 

President,  Louise  Puckett  Neill,  *23  (Mrs.  J.  C.),  3 58  Argonne 
Drive,  Kenmore,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Elizabeth  McKee  Driscoll,  ’31-’32  (Mrs.  James), 
1068  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club 

President,  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing,  ’22  (Mrs.  Carl  F.),  12035 
Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Vice-President,  Kathleen  Atkin  Torcom,  ’34  (Mrs.  Manas  M.),  625  5 
North  Oakley  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Maurine  Moore  Allen,  T9-’20  (Mrs.  B. 
W.),  7212  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Julia  Clausen,  ’29,  5106  Kenwood  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Cleveland  Lasell  Club 

President,  Helen  Hart  Lind,  T8  (Mrs.  R.  A.),  1059  Maplecliffe, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Miller  Henn,  *04-’05  (Mrs.  A.  E.),  2613 
Wellington  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Vicary,  ’08-T0,  "Highfield,”  R.  D.  2,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Brandow  Trumbull,  Tl  (Mrs.  H.  N.),  3270 
Ormond  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club 

President,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam,  ’22  (Mrs.  Charles  L.),  Kill- 
shire  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Julia  C.  Case,  *32,  17  West  Raymond  Street,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  Wahlquist  Wolcott,  *25  (Mrs.  Roger), 
485  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club 

President,  Marion  Harvey  Higgins,  T5-T6  (Mrs.  Donald),  78  Royal 
Road,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Secretary,  Gwendolyn  Murray  Larsen,  ’34  (Mrs.  Lewis  A.),  5 6 
Boutelle  Road,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Marguerite  Murray  Bean,  *24  (Mrs.  C.  C.),  473  Ham- 
mond Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

The  Indianapolis  Lasell  Club 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  T2  (Mrs. 
R.  K.),  3650  Central  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Miami  Lasell  Club 

President,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  * 73  (Mrs.  C.  D.),  513  N.  W. 
23d  Place,  Miami,  Florida. 

Vice-President,  Jessie  Kemp  Caler,  ’98-’99  (Mrs.  W.  L.),  10108 
N.  E.  First  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida. 

Secretary,  Margaret  Trice  Gibbons,  T4-T5  (Mrs.  J.  S.),  737 
Majorca  Avenue,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

Treasurer,  Lela  Cones  Shaffer,  ’04-’05  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  1412  S.  W. 
13  th  Street,  Miami,  Florida. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club 

President,  Kathryn  Forgey,  ’28,  7933  East  Lafayette  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Vice-President,  Winifred  Conlin  Clarke,  ’92-’95  (Mrs.  J.  E.),  731 
Covington  Drive,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Katherine  Rice  Broock,  ’20  (Mrs.  F.  M.), 
Lone  Pine  Court,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan,  ’05-’06  (Mrs.  Myron),  598 
Lincoln  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Secretary,  Katherine  Wheeler,  ’09,  1214  Eleanor  Street,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club 

President,  Gertrude  Moeller,  ’26,  777  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  Phyllis  Stuart  Rosebery,  *3  5 (Mrs.  Hugh),  1418 
Pearce  Park,  Erie,  Pa. 
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Secretary,  E.  Maude  Williams,  ’29,  1824  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Treasurer,  Jeannette  Gessner  Somers,  ’30  (Mrs.  R.  B.),  118  Maple 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club 

President,  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  ’23  (Mrs.  Florence)  15  Glover 
Place,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Fitch  Osborn,  *29  (Mrs.  Lewis),  175 
East  79th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  Schaack,  *31,  12  Knickerbocker  Road, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club 

President,  Martha  Stone  Adams,  ’91-’93  (Mrs.  F.  J.),  3722  Pacific 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Secretary,  Garnett  Romans  Auracher,  ’03-’04  (Mrs.  C.),  2964 
Poppleton  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Treasurer,  Grace  Allen  Clarke,  ’95  (Mrs.  Henry  T.,  Jr.),  3903 
Dewey  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club 

President,  Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan,  T 7 (Mrs.  H.  Mott),  105  West 
5 5 th  Street,  New  York  City 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  W.  Robson,  ’24,  Stonehurst  Court,  Apt. 
D332,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Lasell  Club 

President,  Corinne  Richter  Devol,  ’04  (Mrs.  L.  S.),  1126  Murray 
Hill  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Miriam  Bell  Bell,  T9  (Mrs.  H.  M.),  Patterson 
Heights,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club 

President,  Lorraine  Lombard,  *31,  Old  Orchard,  Maine. 

Vice-President,  Marjorie  Lovering  Harris,  ’22  (Mrs.  G.  S.), 
3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Gertrude  Hooper,  ’32,  Peaks  Island,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Janet  Kennedy  Chapman,  ’30-’32  (Mrs.  Clark  D.,  Jr.), 
102  Pitt  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Lucile  Lathrop  Haley,  ’03 -’05 
(Mrs.  H.  D.),  2 509  N.  E.  21st  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club 

President,  Virginia  Cleasby,  ’31,  Orleans,  Vermont. 

Vice-President,  Dorris  Cleasby,  ’27,  Orleans,  Vermont. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eleanor  Dorman,  ’26-’28,  Orleans,  Vermont. 
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The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club 

President,  Georgia  Parrish  Campbell,  ’26  (Mrs.  S.  C.),  1028  Kendall 
Dr.,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Vice-President,  Mildred  Fischer  Langworthy,  *31  (Mrs.  E.  deL.), 
2046 1/2  North  Argyle,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Mary  Morgan  Yarnell,  ’31  (Mrs.  H.  P.),  1076 
Roses  Road,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

The  Toledo  Lasell  Club 

President,  Alice  Pratt  Brown,  ’29  (Mrs.  W.  W.),  64  Fiske  Street, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Washington  Lasell  Club 

President,  Catherine  Worrall  Clarke,  ’28  (Mrs.  William  N.),  1705 
Upshur  Street  North  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Anna  P.  Warner,  ’97,  1868  Columbia  Road,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Worcester  County  Lasell  Club 

President,  Dorothy  Inett  Taylor,  ’30  (Mrs.  Lloyd  D.),  73  Coolidge 
Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Dorothy  Quinn,  *27,  Hotel  Massasoit,  Spencer,  Mass. 
Secretary,  Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  ’29  (Mrs.  E.  W.,  Jr.),  14 
Thayer  Avenue,  Auburn,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Gertrude  Heath,  ’3  5,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Life  Secretaries 

1873.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  C.  D.) 

513  N.  W.  23d  Place,  Miami,  Florida. 

1882.  "'Jessie  Joy  MacMillan 

1883.  ’•''Lillian  M.  Packard 
1889.  Grace  Huntington 

78  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1896.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 

10  Dexter  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 

1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.) 

21  Waterston  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.) 

Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry) 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton,  Mass. 

1908.  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  (Mrs.  H.  D.) 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Maine. 


^Deceased 
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1910. 


Olive  Bates  Dumas  (Mrs.  G.  C.) 

Box  216,  Hanover,  Mass. 

1911.  Kathleen  M.  Knight 

141  Moraine  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

1912.  Clara  Parker  Colby  (Mrs.  J.  T.) 

50  Tanglewylde  Avenue,  Bronxville,  New  York. 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  A.  L.) 

56  Howard  Avenue,  Grymes  Hill,  Staten  Island,  New  York 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.) 

Lincoln  Street,  Manchester,  Mass. 

1916.  Mabel  Straker  Kimball  (Mrs.  R.  M.) 

79  Carpenter  Street,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

1917.  Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan  (Mrs.  H.  Mott) 

105  West  5 5th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1918.  Barbara  McLellan  McCormick  (Mrs.  R.  W.) 

9 Chamblet  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.) 

Amenia,  New  York. 

1921.  Doris  Bissett  Bryant  (Mrs.  R.  F.) 

24  Willow  Street,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  (Mrs.  J.  W.) 

70  Highland  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant , Marjorie  Loverjng  Harris  (Mrs.  G.  S.) 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

1923.  C.  Louise  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.) 

3 58  Argonne  Drive,  Kenmore,  New  York. 

Assistant,  Adrienne  E.  Smith 

19  Owatonna  Street,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Clendenin  Stahl  (Mrs.  C.  M.) 

Rehoboth  House,  Chappaqua,  New  York. 

1925.  Martha  Fish  Holmes  (Mrs.  Edgar) 

1 5 Graydale  Circle,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1926.  Doris  Schumaker  Walthers  (Mrs.  N.  F.) 

115  Howard  Avenue,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

1927.  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen  (Mrs.  David) 

540  Pleasant  Street,  Canton,  Mass. 

1928.  Lillian  G.  Bethel 

Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1929.  Phyllis  Beck  Van  De  Mark  (Mrs.  Allan) 

28  Maple  Street,  Lockport,  New  York. 

1930.  Helen  Roberts  Holt  (Mrs.  Reginald) 

Bridge  Street,  Manchester,  Mass. 
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1931.  Karin  I.  Ellasson 

Black  Estate,  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

1932.  Katharine  Hartman 

561  Park  Avenue  West,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

1933.  Ruth  H.  Stafford 

47  Nisbet  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1934.  Roberta  Davis  Massey  (Mrs.  R.  A.) 

16  Cunningham  Avenue,  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
193  5.  Barbara  W.  King 

111  Wilcox  Avenue,  Meriden,  Conn. 

1936.  Carolyn  E.  Young 

290  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1937.  Louise  Tardivel 

59  Maple  Street,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
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LASELL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


CALENDAR 

1939-1940 


1939 

September  14 
September  15-16  . 

September  16 
September  18 
November  10 

November  22,  after  classes,  to 
November  27,  for  classes 
December  15,  10:45  A.M.  to 

1940 

January  3,  for  afternoon  classes 
January  29  ... 

March  22 

March  22,  10:45  A.M.,  to 
April  1,  for  afternoon  classes 
June  7 .... 

June  8 .... 

June  9 .... 

June  10 


. Registration  of  New  Students 

. . . Orientation  Period 

. . Registration  of  Old  Students 

. . . . Formal  Opening 

. . . End  of  First  Quarter 

| . . Thanksgiving  Recess 

| . . Christmas  Vacation 

. Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

. . . End  of  Third  Quarter 

| . . Spring  Vacation 

. . End  of  Second  Semester 

| Class  Night 

* ( . Reunion  of  the  Alumnae 

. . . Baccalaureate  Sunday 

. . . Commencement  Day 


A student  may  start  on  any  vacation  period  after  her  last  class. 
Each  student  must  return  after  a vacation  period  in  time  to  be  pres- 
ent at  her  first  class. 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 


FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


G.  M.  WINSLOW,  President 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 
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The  Trustees  of  Lasell  Junior  College 


President 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW 


Vice-President 
E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 


Clerk 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


T reasurer 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

E.  JAMES  WINSLOW 

DR.  HENRY  F.  KEEVER 
WALTER  R.  AMESBURY 

Executive  Board 

MRS.  JAMES  R.  McDONALD 
C.  E.  VALENTINE 

W.  J.  SPAULDING 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT 

MRS.  A.  D.  PIERCE 

CHARLES  E.  VALENTINE 

E.  JAMES  WINSLOW  . 

Trustees 

1934—1939 

1935—1940 

EDWARD  J.  FROST 

HENRY  F.  KEEVER 

WICKLIFFE  J.  SPAULDING 

MRS.  HENRY  M.  DUNHAM 

. Auburndale,  Mass. 

. Brookline,  Mass. 

1936— 1941 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY  .... 
JOSEPHINE  CHANDLER  PIERCE  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 
IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  Ray  M.) 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW 

, # 

. . Malden,  Mass. 

. Westfield,  Mass. 

1937— 1942 

ANNIE  CROWE  COLLUM  (Mrs.  W.  H.)  . . . Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

SUSAN  E.  TIFFANY Blandford,  Mass. 

RUTH  THRESHER  JENKS  (Mrs.  R.  R.)  . . . Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

CORNELIA  HEMINGWAY  KILL  AM  (Mrs.  Charles  L.)  . Wallingford,  Conn. 

1938—  1943 

ETTA  AUSTIN  McDONALD  (Mrs.  James  R.)  . . . West  Medford,  Mass. 

JOSIAH  P.  WESCOTT Dover,  Mass. 

MABEL  T.  EAGER Auburndale,  Mass. 

LYDIA  ADELINE  ADAMS Bangor,  Maine 
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Officers  of  Administration  and  Faculty 


GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  President 

B.A.,  Tufts,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Tufts,  1898;  Lasell,  1898- 

WALTER  R.  AMESBURY,  B.C.S.,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Science 

B.C.S.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1921;  Instructor, 
Lasell,  1909-18;  Lasell,  1923- 

LILLIE  R.  POTTER,  Dean  Emeritus 

Student  at  Northwestern  University;  Graduate  Lasell,  1880;  Lasell,  1902- 
GRACE  W.  IRWIN,  Registrar 

Student  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School;  Teacher,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  High  School,  ten  years;  Principal,  Sandwich  High  School,  nineteen  years; 
Lasell,  1909-13;  1915-17;  1927- 

MARGARET  RAND,  M.A.,  Dean 

B.A.,  Smith,  1897;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1920;  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of 
History,  Hiram  College,  1921-29;  Lasell,  1904-19;  1938- 

STATIRA  PREBLE  McDONALD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Residence,  in  charge  at 
Woodland  Park  Hall 

B.A.,  Acadia,  1897;  M.A.,  Acadia,  1908;  Lasell,  1918- 

JEANNE  LE  ROYER,  Instructor  in  French 

Student  cours  de  vacances  Alliance  Francaise,  Paris,  1894-1900;  Student  in  the 
University  of  Grenoble,  France,  1905-1912;  Special  student  under  l’Abbe  Rous- 
selot,  College  of  France  (Sorbonne);  Lasell,  1892- 

EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  House  Planning,  and  Lasell 
Crew  Coach 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1907;  Lasell,  1911- 
REFUGIO  C.  OROZCO,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Student  at  Universidad  Mexicana,  1902-04,  summers,  1934-37;  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, 1906-07;  Columbia  Teachers  College,  1907-08;  Assistant  Instructor 
Boston  University  Summer  School,  1917;  Instructor  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Summer  School,  1922-25;  Lasell,  1917- 

ANNIE  MacCLAREN  STRANG,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Geography  and  Amer- 
ican History 

Student  Boston  University  and  Bryant  & Stratton  School;  Woodland  Park  School, 
1919-39;  Lasell,  1919- 

NELLIE  E.  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Teacher’s  Course  in  Advanced  Dressmaking,  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1922;  Lasell,  1917- 
ELEANOR  SPOFFORD  PERLEY,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1916;  Graduate  study,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1927;  Boston  University,  1934;  Lasell,  1924- 
KAY  PETERSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  1923;  Student  The  Art  Students’  League, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Academy  Summer  School;  Lasell,  1927- 
ELINOR  HOAG,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  1923;  Ed.M.,  Harvard,  1928;  Graduate  Study,  Rad- 
cliffe,  1927-28;  Boston  University,  1929;  Harvard  University,  1932,  1934; 
Lasell,  1928- 
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ELEANOR  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Mills  College,  1923;  M.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1928;  Lasell,  1928- 
ELVIA  SPALDING  DAVIS,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Burdett  College,  1926;  Boston  University  Summer  School,  1928; 
Instructor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  New  Salem  Academy,  1926-28;  Lasell, 
1928- 

ELISE  L.  JEWETT,  Instructor  in  English 

Student  at  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School;  Teacher  for  six 
years  at  Miss  Hill’s  School,  Wellesley  Hills;  Woodland  Park  School,  1927-36; 
Lasell,  1929-3  5 ; 1938- 

MURIEL  R.  McCLELLAND,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Graduate  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  1929;  B.S.,  Boston  University, 
1929;  Lasell,  1929- 

ROSALIE  WILSON  MARTIN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Oral  English 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1927;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1929;  Play  Produc- 
tion Courses  at  the  Goodman  School  of  the  Theatre  and  University  of  Chicago; 
Lasell,  1931- 

WINIFRED  HUDSON,  Instructor  in  Art 

Graduate  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  1921;  Graduate  Lesley  School,  1923; 
Student  Columbia  University,  summer,  1930;  Lasell,  1931- 
SALLY  E.  TURNER,  Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics 

Student  at  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Summer  School,  extension  work 
under  Clark  University;  teacher  for  two  years  at  Miss  Hill’s  School,  Wellesley 
Hills;  Woodland  Park  School,  1926-39;  Lasell,  1931- 
ELIZABETH  JEWETT,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  English 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1931;  Harvard  Summer  School,  1936,  1937;  Boston 
University,  Summer,  1938;  Woodland  Park  School,  1931-39;  Lasell,  1932- 
MARY  A.  WORCESTER,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1917;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College,  1924; 
Graduate  Study,  Chicago  University,  summer,  1929;  Columbia  University, 
summers,  1922,  1932;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1917-19;  Kansas  State  College,  1919-29;  Georgia  State  Women’s 
College,  1929-32;  Lasell,  1932- 
KARIN  I.  ELIASSON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Graduate  Lasell,  1931;  B.S.S.,  Boston  University,  1933;  Lasell,  1933- 
CATHARINE  BANCROFT  BEATLEY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1914;  M.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1926;  Graduate  work 
at  University  of  Illinois  and  University  of  Wisconsin;  Lasell,  1934- 
NEILSON  CAMPBELL  HANNAY,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Union  College,  1902;  M.A.,  1913;  B.D.,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1906;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1919;  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Acadia  University,  1913-18;  Professor  of  English,  Colby  Col- 
lege, 1920-22;  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and  Head  of  De- 
partment, Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education,  1922-31;  University 
Extension  lecturer,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  1931-39;  Lasell, 
1934-3  5 ; 1938- 

EMILIE  LOUISE  BERKLEY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.A.,  Tufts  College,  1930;  Certificated  from  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial 
School,  1931;  Yale  University  summer,  1932;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1937,  (Com. 
Ed.);  Secretary,  Sea  Pines  School,  Brewster,  Mass.,  1931;  secretarial  and  gen- 
eral office  work,  Chase  Brass  & Copper  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1932;  head 
of  commercial  department  and  dean  of  girls,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  N.  H.,  1933- 
35;  Lasell,  193  5- 
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MADELEINE  MARSH,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1934;  M.A.,  1935;  Lasell,  1935- 
EDITHA  HADCOCK,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Retail  Training  and  Economics,  Director 
of  Merchandising  Course 

B.S.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1927;  M.A.,  Brown  University,  1931;  Harvard  Summer 
School,  1929;  Graduate  work  for  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Economics,  Brown 
University,  1930-33,  193  5-36;  Store  training  and  experience  at  S.  S.  Pierce 
Company  and  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston;  Lasell,  1936- 
ELIZABETH  W.  KINGSBURY,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Science 

B.A.,  Smith  College,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1933;  Marine  Biology 
Laboratory,  summer,  1928;  Instructor,  Rollins  College,  1933-34;  Women’s 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1935-36;  Lasell,  1936- 
NATALIE  E.  PARK,  Instructor  in  Design  and  Crafts 

Graduate  Lasell,  1932;  Graduate  Child-Walker  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1936, 
Craftsman  member  of  Boston  Arts  and  Crafts  Society;  Lasell,  1936- 
VIRGINIA  L.  TRIBOU,  B.S.  in  P.E.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  in  P.E.,  Boston  University  Sargent  College  for  Physical  Education,  1936; 
Lasell,  1936- 

HELEN  COWELL  BAILLY,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  and  B.M.,  Wells  College,  1920;  Resident  in  France,  1920-1935;  M.A., 
Wellesley  College,  1937;  Lasell,  1937- 
EDITH  T.  LITTLEFIELD,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College,  1930;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  1930-33;  Massachusetts  State  College,  193  3-37;  Graduate 
study,  Columbia  University,  Summer  Session,  1932,  1938;  Lasell,  1937- 
MARION  M.  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Graduate  Framingham  State  Teachers  College,  1919;  B.S.  and  M.A.,  Boston 
University,  1924;  Graduate  study,  Summer  Sessions,  Cornell  and  Harvard 
Universities;  Lasell,  1938- 

LOIS  E.  NELSON,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College,  193  3;  B.S.,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education, 
1934;  Lasell,  1937- 

MIRA  L.  SAWYER,  B.S.  in  P.E.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.  in  P.E.,  Boston  University  Sargent  College  for  Physical  Education,  1937; 
Lasell,  1937- 

RUTH  L.  WILMOT,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1935;  Assistant  Instructor,  Simmons  College,  1935-36; 
Head  of  commercial  department,  Sanborn  Seminary,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  1936- 
1937;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University,  193  5-36,  summer,  1937;  Lasell,  1937- 
MARGARET  A.  WINTERS,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Science 

B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  193  5 ; Research  technician,  University  of  Roches- 
ter Medical  School,  193  5-37;  Lasell,  1937- 
ESTHER  MORSE  ANDROS,  Instructor  in  Interior  Decoration 

Eric  Pape’s  Art  School,  1913-15;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1915-16;  Commercial 
artist  and  Small  Homes  Advisor  for  Paine  Furniture  Company,  1917-39;  Lasell, 
1938- 

MARGARET  E.  GAMBLE,  M.S.C.,  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.A.,  Cornell  University,  1930;  M.C.S.,  Boston  University,  1938;  secretary, 
Boston  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  1931;  instructor  in  commercial 
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subjects,  Ingleside  School,  Revere,  Mass.,  1934-3  5;  Dean  of  girls  and  head  of 
commercial  department,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  N.  H.,  193  5-39;  Lasell,  1939- 
RUTH  GOODWIN,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Dramatics 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1925;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1929;  Graduate 
study,  Columbia  University,  summers  1926-29;  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English, 
1931;  Graduate  study  for  Ph.D.,  Boston  University,  193 8-;  Instructor  in 
Dramatics  and  English,  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1931-36; 
Lasell,  193  8- 

BERTA  HAMILTON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History 

M.A.,  St.  Andrews  University,  1914;  M.A.,  Toronto  University,  1926;  Ph.D., 
Toronto  University,  1932.  Lasell,  1938- 
WILLIAM  CUSHING  LORING,  Instructor  in  Art 

Portrait  Painter;  Boston  Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts;  Chase  School  of  Art,  New 
York;  Academie  Colarossi  and  Academie  Delacluse,  Paris;  studied  in  London 
and  Holland.  Paintings  exhibited  at  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg;  Art  Institute,  Chicago;  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia.  Formerly 
Head  of  the  Fine  Arts  Faculty,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Member  of  the 
Museum  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Lasell,  193  8- 
ALICE  PAINE  PAUL,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Dancing 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College,  1912;  Graduate  study  at  Boston  University,  University 
of  Washington,  Boston  Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Sculpture  with  Henry  Hudson  Kitson  and  Alexander  Archipenko;  Modern  Dance 
with  Martha  Graham,  New  York,  and  Mary  Wigman,  Dresden.  Lasell,  1937- 
RUTH  SPOOR,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Dramatics 

B.A.,  Williamette  University,  1918;  M.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1932;  Artistic  and 
Producing  Force,  Harvard  47  Workshop;  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English,  1923-24; 
Water  Color  under  Eugene  Weiss,  Corcoran  Art  School,  summer  1937,  and 
Landscape  Painting  under  Aldro  Hibbard,  summer  1938;  Assistant  in  Stage 
Design,  Harvard  Summer  School,  1925-26;  Instructor  in  Stage  Design,  Boston 
University  (S.R.E.  and  S.S.),  1927-32;  Dramatic  Director,  Norfolk  House 
Center,  1928-33;  Art  Director,  Mary  Baldwin  College,  1935-37;  Instructor  in 
Dramatic  Art,  Garland  School,  1937-;  Lasell,  193  8- 
RUSSELL  E.  WAITT,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  Cornell  College,  1920;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1922;  M.A.,  Colorado 
College  of  Education,  1929;  Graduate  study  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1931;  Instructor  in  Sociology  at  Colorado  College  of  Education,  1928-29,  at 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1929-32;  at  Syracuse  University,  1932-33;  Field 
Representative  N.  Y.  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  for  T.E.R.A.  and 
F.E.R.A.,  Syracuse,  1933-35;  Supervisor  Adult  Education  Institute,  Syracuse, 
193  5-36;  Assistant  Director  Research  in  Education,  Syracuse  University,  1936-37; 
private  research  in  Sociology,  1937-38;  Lasell,  1938- 
DOROTHY  E.  WESTON,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law 

LL.B.,  Boston  University  Law  School,  1924;  Lasell,  1938- 
ELIZABETH  LIVINGSTONE,  B.S.,  Librarian 

B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1931;  Graduate  Study,  Simmons  College,  summers  1934, 
1937;  Lasell,  1938- 
JEAN  C.  MARION,  R.N.,  Nurse 
EBBA  A.  HALLBERG,  R.N.,  Nurse 
MARION  A.  ROBERTS,  Enrollment  Director 
MARION  R.  LEONARD,  Hostess  at  Briggs  and  Cushing  Houses 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


GEORGE  SAWYER  DUNHAM,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Music;  Instructor 
in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Ensemble,  and  Harmony,  and  Conductor  of  the  Orphean 
Club. 

Graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1897,  and  1899  with 
honors;  Studied  two  summers  with  I.  Philipp  in  Paris,  1906-1914;  Conductor 
of  the  People’s  Choral  Union,  Boston,  1919-27;  Brockton  Festival  Chorus; 
Choral  Art  Club  of  Brockton,  1922-;  Brockton  Civic  Orchestra,  1930-;  Choral 
Conductor  at  the  Plymouth  Pageant,  1921;  Highland  Glee  Club,  Newton, 
1922-23;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Festival  Chorus,  1923-31;  Choral  Conductor,  North- 
field  Seminary  and  Mt.  Hermon  School,  1924-2  5;  Choral  Society  of  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  1925-;  Fitchburg  Festival  Chorus,  1927-31; 
Women’s  Republican  Club  Chorus,  1931-32;  Waltham  Musical  Club,  1932-; 
Lasell,  1910- 

HELEN  GOODRICH,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

Student  under  Clara  E.  Munger  for  eight  years;  student  of  French  Songs  under 
Lapierre  of  Paris  and  Edmond  Clement;  also  three  seasons  of  interpretative 
work  under  Frank  La  Forge;  Lasell,  1899- 

ANNA  BABETTE  EICHHORN,  Instructor  in  Violin  Music  and  Director  of 
Orchestra 

Student  under  Felix  Winternitz,  New  England  Conservatory  and  Emmanuel 
Ondricek,  New  York;  Concert  Mistress  of  the  MacDowell  Club  Orchestra, 
Boston,  under  Georges  Longy  (Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  1921;  Violin 
Examiner,  Boston  Public  High  Schools,  for  outside  study  in  Applied  Music, 
1921-23;  Toured  the  United  States  with  the  Chautauqua  Association;  Harmony, 
Stuart  Mason,  New  England  Conservatory;  Lasell,  1921- 

HAROLD  SCHWAB,  B.Mus.,  A.A.G.O.,  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Solfeggio, 
Harmony,  and  History  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1919  in  pianoforte;  1920,  piano- 
forte, organ,  and  secondary  subjects;  Soloist’s  Diploma  in  Organ,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1922;  Mus.  Bac.,  1928;  pupil  of  Henry  M.  Dunham 
and  Charles  Dennee;  Organist  and  director.  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  1920-21;  Second  Universalist  Church,  Boston,  1921-23;  Organ- 
ist, All  Soul’s  Church,  Lowell,  1925-33;  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Union 
Church,  Waban,  1933-;  Fontainbleau  School  of  Music,  summer,  1928;  annual 
recitals  in  Boston;  Lasell,  1924- 

MARION  HARLOW  WATSON,  Instructor  in  Harp 

Student  for  three  years  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  under  Alfred  Holy; 
first  harpist  of  Conservatory  Orchestra.  Appeared  with  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company;  soloist  with  People’s  Symphony;  Lasell,  1924- 

FRANK  P.  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Mandolin,  Guitar  and  Banjo 

Instructor  at  Needham  Academy;  Fessenden  School;  Andover  Academy;  Lasell, 
1926- 

EVERETT  L.  WESCOTT,  Instructor  in  Percussion  Instruments 

Soloist  with  First  Corps  Cadet  Band;  Boston  Municipal  Band;  Ives’  Band; 
formerly  a member  of  Hollis  Street,  Festival  and  Metropolitan  Theatre  Orches- 
tras; Lasell,  1926- 
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RAYMOND  ORR,  Instructor  in  Flute 

Student  under  Georges  Laurent  and  George  Barrerre;  Member  of  New  England 
Conservatory  Faculty;  First  Flute  in  Conservatory  Orchestra,  seven  years; 
Conductor,  Young  People’s  Orchestral  Society,  193 1-;  Lasell,  1928- 

MARY  ELLA  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in  Voice  and  Director  of  Glee  Club 

Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  1899,  with  honors.  Studied 
with  Madame  Maindon,  Paris;  coached  with  Walter  Ford,  London;  Assistant 
teacher  under  Charles  Adams  White,  Boston,  1904-1909.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music  at  Smith  College,  1910-1924;  Head  of  Vocal  Department  at  Knox 
School,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1925-1929.  Church  and  concert  soloist.  Lasell, 
1929- 

ARCHIE  F.  SMITH,  Instructor  in  Trombone 

First  Trombone,  Maitland  Band,  Nantasket,  1908-13;  Boston  Band,  San  Fran- 
cisco World’s  Fair,  1915;  Ives’  Band;  Walter  Smith’s  Band;  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra;  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra;  Lasell,  1930- 

CARL  WEBSTER,  Instructor  in  Violoncello 

Concert  tours  with  Frieda  Hempel  and  Geraldine  Farrar;  Soloist  with  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra;  First  ’Cellist  and  Soloist  with  the  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Lasell,  1930- 

CHARLES  R.  SPAULDING,  Instructor  in  Band  Instruments 

Graduate  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music,  1916;  Head  of  Violin  Department, 
Orchestra  and  Band,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1917-20;  Violin  Depart- 
ment and  theoretical  subjects,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Conservatory  of  Music,  1920- 
21;  Director  of  Music,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  1921-26;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  public  schools,  Newton,  Mass.,  1926-;  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  Camp  Wyanoke,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  1929-;  Lasell,  193  5- 


ASSEMBLY  SPEAKERS 

LUCY  J.  SYPHER,  M.A. 

Current  Events  weekly 

DOROTHY  SAWYER  BATES,  Reader 
"A  Maid  of  Orleans” 

"Modern  American  Poetry” 

SENORITA  ANITA  OYARZABAL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Wellesley  College 
"Spain” 

HELEN  I.  D.  McGILLICUDDY,  M.D.,  Massachusetts  Society  for  Social  Hygiene 
"Social  Hygiene” 

HAROLD  J.  KENNEDY,  Mercury  Theatre  Acting  Company,  New  York 
"Modern  Julius  Caesar” 

HERBERT  C.  PARSONS,  Director,  Massachusetts  Child  Council,  Inc. 

"Juvenile  Delinquency” 

HAMPTON  SINGERS,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia 
Negro  Spirituals 

J.  T.  CULLUM  BLACKMORE,  Lecturer 
"Unveiling  the  Barbary  States” 

"Who  Won,  Hitler  or  Chamberlain?” 

AUBREY  SCHURMAN,  Manager,  S.  S.  Pierce  Company,  Boston 
“Opportunities  in  Food  Retailing” 
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MILDRED  JENKINS,  Lyric  Soprano 
LAURA  LOGAN,  Boston  City  Hospital 
"Nursing  as  a Profession” 

JOHN  B.  MAY,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
"Birds  of  Florida” 

"Birds  of  New  England” 

RALPH  HEBARD  ROGERS,  Ph.D.,  Minister  Auburndale  Congregational  Church 
"The  Unknown  Ingredient” 

MERVYN  J.  BAILEY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  German  and  Fine  Arts,  Boston  University 
Contemporary  Art  Series 
"The  Modern  Theme” 

"Modern  Art — The  Principal  Phases  of  Development” 

THAYER  SOULE,  Graduate  Student  Harvard  University 
"A  Trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro” 

HELEN  DENNIS,  Personnel  Director,  Grover  Cronin,  Waltham 
"Technique  of  Securing  a Job” 

ALFRED  C.  SHELTON,  Manager  Agfa  Ansco  Corporation,  Boston  Branch 
"A  Visit  to  Public  Parks  in  the  Far  Northwest”  Natural  Color  Pictures 
ERNESTINE  BEYER,  Soprano,  Formerly  with  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
JOHN  NICOL  MARK,  Humorist 
"Making  Life  a Masterpiece” 

GLORIA  SCHRAFF,  Pianist 

DOROTHEA  SIBLEY,  Training  Department  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
"Qualifications  of  a Saleswoman” 

PITT  F.  PARKER 

Crayon  Wizard  and  Yankee  Philosopher 
DONALD  G.  LOTHROP,  Leader  of  the  Community  Church  of  Boston 
"The  Issues  in  Czechoslovakia” 

GLENN  L.  MORRIS 

"Popular  Scientific  Demonstrations” 

MARJORIE  FISH,  O.T.R.,  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy 
"Occupational  Therapy  as  a Profession” 

FRANK  A.  LOMBARD,  For  thirty  years  Professor  in  a Japanese  University 
"Spiritual  Elements  in  Oriental  Art” 

RUSSELL  T.  NEVILLE,  Explorer-Lecturer 
"In  the  Cellars  of  the  World” 

JOHN  BEHNKE,  Author 
"The  Modern  Book” 

FRED  BLANCHARD,  Wool  Merchant,  Boston 
"Wool” 

FRANK  E.  RUTLEDGE,  Educational  Department  of  Investors  Syndicate 
"The  Blind  Spot  of  Science” 

LAURENCE  B.  FLETCHER,  Secretary,  The  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations 
"Preserving  Beautiful  and  Historical  Places  in  Massachusetts” 

PAUL  CLEMENS,  Master  Puppeteer,  Formerly  Director  Booth  Players  and  Theatre 
Center  of  New  York  City 
"Robin  Hood” 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 
Harold  W.  Ruopp,  S.T.B. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
Kirtley  Fletcher  Mather,  Ph.D. 
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HISTORY 


Lasell  Junior  College  was  founded  in  1851  by  Edward  Lasell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Williams  College,  as  a school  of  the  first  rank 
for  the  advanced  education  of  young  women.  In  1921  the  school  was 
transferred  from  private  ownership  to  a new  corporation  organized 
under  the  law  governing  non-profit  educational  institutions,  and  in 
1932  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  by  legislative  action  from 
“Lasell  Seminary”  to  “Lasell  Junior  College.”  The  trustees  and 
executive  officers  have  cooperated  in  the  development  of  a school  in 
which  the  traditional  academic  and  cultural  courses  are  offered  with 
opportunities  for  those  who  desire  to  take,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
certain  vocational  courses  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
day  young  woman. 

Lasell  was  a pioneer  in  this  country  in  offering  courses  in  home 
economics  as  a part  of  its  regular  curriculum,  having  entered  this 
field  in  the  fall  of  1877.  In  music,  art,  dramatics  and  business  train- 
ing it  has  for  many  years  maintained  high  standards  of  work.  The 
school  has  kept  abreast  of  progress  made  in  the  education  of  women, 
but  has  steadily  maintained  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  It  is  non- 
sectarian, but  has  always  drawn  its  patronage  from  representative 
Christian  homes. 


LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a hill  in  the  beautiful  village 
of  Auburndale,  a part  of  the  city  of  Newton.  This  suburb  is  a quiet 
residential  district,  with  a social  atmosphere  of  high  moral  tone  and 
unusual  culture;  the  scenery  is  charming,  the  climate  healthful.  Au- 
burndale is  ten  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
Forty  daily  steam  trains  and  easily  available  public  and  private  motor 
car  service  afford  ready  access  to  this  center  of  literary,  musical,  and 
artistic  culture.  New  York  express  trains  via  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field  stop  at  Newtonville,  two  miles  distant.  Ten  minutes*  walk  from 
the  college  grounds  the  Charles  River  winds  in  and  out  among  wooded 
slopes,  offering  excellent  possibilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Grounds 

The  property  of  the  college  covers  thirty  acres,  and  the  grounds,  for 
the  most  part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  green  lawns  and 
hillsides,  beautiful  trees,  flowers,  gardens,  tennis  courts,  driveways  and 
playgrounds  afford  plenty  of  room  for  walks  and  outdoor  sports  and 
serve  as  an  attractive  setting  for  the  school. 
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Carter  Hall 


Clark  Cottage  in  Winter 


Woodland  Park 


The  Bragdon  Lawn 


Houses  of  Residence 

The  houses  of  residence  are  homelike,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly 
comfortable. 

Bragdon  Hall  is  the  historic,  central,  and  main  building  of  the 
group.  In  it  are  the  offices  of  administration,  recitation,  and  music 
rooms,  dining  hall,  parlors,  library  and  studio.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  used  as  a dormitory.  This  hall,  fomerly  known  as  Cush- 
man Hall,  has  been  renamed  for  Charles  C.  Bragdon,  principal  from 
1874-1908. 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  by  a bridge,  and  contains 
an  assembly  hall,  swimming  pool,  and  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms 
for  home  economics  and  science  classes.  Clark  Cottage,  Carpenter 
Hall,  Gardner  Hall,  Pickard  House,  Dillingham  House,  Briggs  and 
Cushing  are  senior  residence  houses.  Each  house  accommodates  a group 
of  eight  to  thirty  students  with  two  teachers  in  charge. 

Blaisdell  House,  on  Hawthorne  Avenue,  has  a complete  modern 
housekeeping  equipment  and  is  occupied  and  managed  by  successive 
divisions  of  the  class  in  House  Management  for  six  weeks*  sessions  of 
practice  housekeeping.  See  page  34. 

Woodland  Park  Hall,  formerly  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  is  on  Wood- 
land Road,  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Bragdon  Hall.  On  the  first  floor 
are  located  the  attractive  living  rooms,  the  dining  room,  and  sun  piazza. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are  used  as  dormitories.  The  section 
of  the  building  formerly  used  as  a bowling  alley  has  recently  been  re- 
finished to  provide  six  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  very  attractive  class 
rooms  for  the  secretarial  department. 

The  Biology  Laboratory,  formerly  the  Gardner  Gymnasium,  is  well 
fitted  for  the  study  of  Biology  and  contains  two  additional  recitation 
rooms. 

The  Infirmary  is  a house  of  ten  rooms  and  two  sun  parlors,  fully 
equipped  to  serve  the  needs  of  students.  It  is  presided  over  by  two 
resident  nurses. 

Winslow  Hall 

In  March  1938  the  new  $100,000  auditorium-gymnasium  was 
opened  for  use.  This  thoroughly  modern  building  with  adequate  stage, 
dressing  rooms,  fine  organ,  and  full  gymnasium  facilities,  is  a very 
important  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  college. 

Lasell’s  Forests 

As  a result  of  having  taken  two  large  blocks  of  land  in  payment 
for  tuition  during  war  time,  Lasell  now  has  about  twenty-five  hundred 
acres  of  forest  land  in  central  Vermont.  These  woodlands  are  located  in 
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the  towns  of  Barnard  and  Stockbridge,  and  are  all  fully  stocked  with 
growing  trees.  More  than  a million  young  trees  have  been  planted 
during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  LASELL 

The  Junior  College  covers  four  years  of  work.  The  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  correspond  to  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  and 
the  junior  and  senior  years  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  senior 
college  work. 

The  college  work  includes  advanced  courses  in  Literature,  Lan- 
guages, Sciences,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Studies;  two-year  courses 
for  high  school  graduates  in  Home  Economics,  Music,  Art,  Dramatics, 
Merchandising,  and  Secretarial  Training;  also  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  thorough  College  Preparatory  work  and  training  in  the 
fundamental  elementary  subjects. 

The  "Application  for  Admission”  (blank  supplied)  must  be  signed 
for  each  applicant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application 
is  filed  a certificate  blank  is  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
last  attended  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  registrar  before  the 
opening  of  the  college  year. 

ORGANIZATION 

Lasell  Junior  College  offers  courses  covering  a period  of  four  years. 
The  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  completion  of  work  usually 
offered  in  a four  year  high  school  and  the  last  two  years  are  devoted 
wholly  to  advanced  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

A student  who  has  completed  eight  units  of  high  school  work  may 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class. 

A unit  is  counted  for  each  subject  that  is  taken  five  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week,  or  the  equivalent,  for  a school  year. 

A student  who  presents  twelve  high  school  units  may  be  admitted 
to  the  sophomore  class. 
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High  School  Graduates 

To  be  admitted  to  the  junior  class  without  condition  a student  must 
present  sixteen  units  (fifteen,  if  four  units  of  English  are  counted  as 
three)  distributed  as  follows: 

A Required 

English  (four  years)  4 units 

B Restricted  Electives  6 units 

Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  Language 

History  and  other  Social  Studies 

C Free  Electives 

Other  subjects,  not  including  Physical 
Education,  for  which  credit  is  given 
toward  high  school  graduation  6 units 

Total  16  units 

Units  in  home  economics,  secretarial  work  and  other  vocational 
subjects,  music  or  art  are  accepted  in  limited  number  and  subject  to 
demonstration  test. 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  in  such  courses  placement  tests  will 
be  given  upon  entrance. 

Entrance  with  Condition 

Students  presenting  not  less  than  fifteen  units  will  be  admitted 
to  the  junior  class  on  condition  that  they  begin  at  once  to  make  up 
the  work  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Such  work  must  be  completed 
before  beginning  the  senior  year. 

Experience  shows  that  those  students  who  cannot  offer  at  least  two 
high  school  credits  in  foreign  languages  and  one  in  Mathematics  find 
difficulty  in  making  good  a deficiency  and  may  need  to  plan  on  more 
time  in  which  to  complete  the  course. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  senior  class  a student  must  present  a high 
school  record  that  meets  the  requirements  stated  above  and  in  addition 
credits  for  work  equivalent  to  that  covered  by  juniors. 

Entrance  by  Certificates 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  may  present  certificates  from 
schools  previously  attended  and  receive  credits  which  appear  to  the 
registrar  to  have  been  earned.  Such  credits  are  subject  to  adjustment 
later  if  the  work  of  the  student  demonstrates  the  need  of  any  change. 

The  College  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  revise,  either  up  or  down, 
the  rating  given  to  any  student  at  entrance  if  error  or  other  sufficient 
reason  is  discovered. 
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By  Examination 

If  for  any  reason  entrance  is  not  gained  by  certificate  the  student 
is  offered  the  opportunity  to  qualify  either  in  whole  or  in  any  part  by 
examination. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  be  graduated  from  Lasell,  a student  must  have  been  a regular 
student  for  at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  sixteen  units  required 
for  admission  to  full  junior  class  standing,  60  semester  hours  of  aca- 
demic and  technical  work  and  the  required  work  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation must  be  completed.  The  academic  work  must  include  English  3, 
and  one  year  of  Algebra  or  other  Mathematics  and  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  unless  these  requirements  have  been  covered  in  high 
school.  The  passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C average  is  required  for 
graduation.  The  marks  for  the  first  and  third  quarter  are  tentative 
marks;  the  ranking  grades  are  the  semester  grades. 

The  courses  outlined  in  the  following  pages  are  subject  to  reason- 
able modifications,  but  the  course  elected  must  be  coherent  and  adapted 
to  the  abilities  and  requirements  of  the  student.  The  student’s  pro- 
gram must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Registrar  before  she  will  be 
admitted  to  classes. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates 

A graduate  receives  the  diploma  of  the  college.  Special  certificates 
are  given  to  students  who  complete  the  courses  in  Art,  Dramatics, 
Home  Economics,  Merchandising,  Music,  or  Secretarial  Studies  with 
the  required  grade.  In  each  course  the  student  must  have  completed 
sixty  hours  of  college  work,  including  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
course.  Course  certificates  are  awarded  to  students  whose  completed 
work  in  technical  subjects  is  of  B quality.  The  specific  requirements 
for  the  several  courses  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  Art:  General  Course  2,  Crafts,  Advanced  Course  3,  and 
History  of  Art. 

2.  For  Dramatics:  12  hours  of  English  Literature,  12  of  Oral  Eng- 
lish and  class  Dramatics,  and  Psychology. 

3.  For  Home  Economics  with  Clothing  as  a major:  Foods,  Cloth- 
ing I and  II,  Dress  Design,  House  Furnishing,  and  Child  Care. 

4.  For  Home  Economics  with  Foods  as  a major:  Foods,  Clothing  I, 
House  Management,  Dietetics,  Child  Care,  and  House  Furnishing. 

5.  For  Merchandising:  Public  Speaking,  Clothing  Survey  or  Foods, 
Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design,  Retail  Training,  Psychology 
or  Economics. 
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6.  For  Music:  Theory  I and  II,  Harmony,  and  Music  History  and 
Form.  The  Pianoforte  Major  requires  also  two  years  of  both  Piano- 
forte Sight  Playing  and  two  lessons  per  week  in  Pianoforte.  Practical 
requirements  for  Voice,  Organ  and  other  instruments  are  similar. 

7.  For  Secretarial  Studies:  Business  Arithmetic,  Accounting  or 
Economics,  Secretarial  Training.  The  candidate  must  also  pass  satis- 
factorily the  required  tests  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

8.  For  Medical  Secretarial  Studies:  Secretarial  Practice  and  Book- 
keeping, Medical  Physiology,  Bacteriology  and  Technology,  Stenography 
and  Typewriting  as  for  Secretarial. 

Special  Subject  certificates  may  be  obtained  in  Stenography,  Type- 
writing or  Accounting  by  satisfying  the  following  requirements: 

Shorthand.  A certificate  in  Shorthand  may  be  obtained  providing 
the  student  can  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute 
and  transcribe  it  accurately. 

Typewriting.  To  qualify  for  the  Typewriting  Certificate,  a stu- 
dent must  complete  the  syllabus,  and  pass  a typewriting  test  of  fifteen 
minutes’  duration,  at  a speed  of  45  words  per  minute,  with  less  than 
five  errors. 

Accounting.  A certificate  in  Accounting  may  be  obtained  provid- 
ing the  student  completes  course  10  with  an  average  grade  of  B. 

Qualification  for  Transfer  to  Senior  Colleges 

Liberal  Arts  students,  to  obtain  recommendation  for  advanced 
standing  on  transfer,  must  in  general  earn  a B average.  Beginning 
as  early  as  the  year  1888,  more  than  seventy  senior  colleges  and 
universities  have  given  advanced  standing  to  students  for  work 
done  at  Lasell.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  contents  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  both  the  preparatory  school  and  the  junior  college  programs 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  college  which  the  student  desires  to  enter, 
whether  her  purpose  is  to  carry  forward  a liberal  arts  or  a vocational 
course.  Requirements  vary  and  results  will  generally  be  more  satis- 
factory to  Lasell  and  to  the  student  when  her  wishes  are  stated  and 
discussed  at  the  outset. 

Special  Students 

Young  women  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  may  be  admitted  without  regular  classification.  Such 
students  have  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as  regularly  classi- 
fied students,  but  may  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  have  special  interest. 
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OUTLINE  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Courses  in  Music  see  pp.  50-57 

Regular  students  are  required  to  have  a program  of  at  least  16  hours. 
All  students  are  required  to  attend  daily  assembly. 

If  fewer  than  four  students  apply  for  an  announced  subject,  the 
subject  may  be  omitted. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  the  regular  English 
courses  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  high  school,  and  also  the  courses 
in  language,  mathematics  and  history  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  Junior  College. 

Freshman: 

Required  Hours 

English  I ........  4 

Orientation  ........  1 

Physical  Education  .......  1 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

Geography  ........  4 

Mathematics  2 or  3 . . . . . . . 4 

Biology  1 ........  4 

Freehand  Drawing  .......  1 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 l/i  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . . 1 or  2 

Sophomore: 

Required  Hours 

English  2 .........  4 

Orientation  ........  1 

Physical  Education  .......  1 

Elective 

Latin  .........  4 

Modern  Language  .......  4 

History  2 ........  4 

Mathematics  ........  4 

Chemistry  1 ........  4 

Sewing  .........  4 

Art  . . . . . . . . 2 or  more 

Instrumental  Music  . . . . . . 1 /z  or  3 

Vocal  Music  . . . . . . . 1 or  2 

Typewriting  7 .......  2 
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'The  Judgment  of  Paris” — The  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’56 


A Room  in  "The  Barn,”  the  Recreational  Center 


The  Library 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Liberal  Arts  Courses 


Students  who  plan  to  go  on  to  higher  institutions  are  referred  to 
Page  17,  Qualifications  for  Transfer. 


Junior: 

Required 
English  3 

Physical  Education  . 
Elective 

Foreign  Language 
Literature  8,  9,  10 
Journalism  1,  2 
Oral  English 
Mathematics 
Science  2,  3,  5,  9 
Social  Studies  4,  5,  6,  8 

Senior: 

Required 

Physical  Education  . 
Elective 

English  5,  7 
Literature  8,  9 . 

Oral  English 

Foreign  Language 

Mathematics 

Science  11,  13 

Social  Studies  7,  9,  10,  11 

Art  History 


Hours 

3 

1 

3 or  4 

3 

3 
2 

3 or  4 

4 

3 


Hours 

1 

3 

3 
2 

3 or  4 
3 or  4 

4 
3 
3 
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The  requirements  of  the  following  two  year  vocational  courses  are 
necessarily  somewhat  rigid,  but  each  is  subject  to  certain  modifications 
to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  student. 

Home  Economics 


SEWING  MAJOR 

First  Year 


English  3 
Clothing  1 
Foods 

Dress  Design  and  elective 
Household  Arithmetic  ) 
Textiles  ) 

Elective 

Physical  Education 


Second  Year 

Academic  Elective  .... 

Clothing  2 ..... 

House  Planning  £ 

House  Furnishing  ) ... 

Physiology  j 

Child  Care  J 

Elective  ...... 

Physical  Education  .... 


Hours 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

16 

Hours 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 
1 


FOODS  MAJOR 

First  Year  Hours 

English  3 3 

Foods  ..........  3 

Clothing  1 3 

Applied  Chemistry  a } 

Microbiology  ) .......  3 

Household  Arithmetic  ) 

Elective  ^ 3 

Physical  Education 1 
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Second  Year 


Hours 


Academic  Elective  3 

House  Management  ........  3 

Physiology  ) 

Child  Care  3 

Dietetics  ..........  3 

House  Planning  £ 

House  Furnishing  ) 

Elective  ..........  1 

Physical  Education  ........  1 
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MERCHANDISING 

First  Year 


Hours 


English  3 

Public  Speaking  . . . . 

Clothing  Survey  . . . . 

Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design  . 
Applied  Chemistry  a ) 

Social  Problems  $ 

Foods  or  Elective  . . . . 

Physical  Education  . . . . 


3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 
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Retail  Training  . 

Second  Year 

Hours 

4 

Economics  . 

3 

Psychology 

3 

Elective 

6 

Physical  Education 

. . . 1 

17 
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SECRETARIAL 


First  Year 

Hours 

English  3 

• • • 

3 

Principles  of  Shorthand . 

. . . 5 

Typewriting 

3 

Business  Arithmetic 

. . . 3 

Elective 

2 

Physical  Education 

1 

17 

Second  Year 

Hours 

Secretarial  Training 

2 

Advanced  Shorthand 

. . . 5 

Advanced  Typewriting 

3 

Accounting  or  Economics 

3 

Business  Law  or  Elective 

3 

Physical  Education 

1 

17 


MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 

First  Year 

Hours 

English  3 

3 

Applied  Chemistry  b ) 

A 

Human  Anatomy  ) 

. m 4 

Shorthand  1 ....... 

5 

Typewriting  1 ...... 

3 

Physical  Education  ...... 

1 

16 

Second  Year 

Hours 

Advanced  Shorthand  and  Medical  Terminology 

5 

Advanced  Typewriting  ..... 

3 

Medical  Physiology  and  Laboratory  Technology  { 

7 

Bacteriology  f * 

• • J 

Nutrition  and  Child  Care  ..... 

3 

Secretarial  Practice  *) 

Bookkeeping  J 

• . 3 

Physical  Education  ...... 

1 

22 
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PRE-NURSING 

First  Year 


English  3 
Biology 
Sociology 
Mathematics 
Academic  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Second  Year 


Chemistry  4 
Applied  Physics  . 
Psychology 

Economics  or  English  . 
Physiology 

Bacteriology  or  elective 
Physical  Education 


English 

Medieval  History 
General  Course  2 . 
Crafts 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


ART 

First  Year 


Hours 

3 

4 
3 
3 

3 
1 

17 

Hours 

4 
3 
3 
3 


17 

Hours 

3 

3 

3 

1 

6 

1 
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Second  Year  Hours 

English  ..........  3 

Costume  Illustration  or  Interior  Decoration  or  Commercial  Design  3 
Advanced  Course  3 ........  3 

History  of  Art  .........  3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  ........  1 
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DRAMATICS 


First  Year  Hours 

English  ..........  3 

Literature  ..........  3 

Interpretation  3 ........  2 

Dramatics  4 .........  2 

Physiology  or  Biology  ........  3 

Elective  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  ........  1 

17 

Second  Year  Hours 

Creative  Writing 3 

Literature  ..........  3 

Public  Speaking  .........  2 

Dramatics  5 or  6 . . . . . . . . 2 

Psychology  3 

Elective  . 3 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


17 

Modern  Language,  especially  French,  is  an  excellent  elective  for 
the  courses  in  Art  and  Dramatics. 
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ART 


Miss  Kay  Peterson  Mr.  William  C.  Loring 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson  Mrs.  Esther  M.  Andros 

Miss  Natalie  Park  Miss  Ruth  Spoor 

Students  are  advised  for  their  symmetrical  development  to  study 
art.  It  is  possible  for  students  of  marked  ability  to  make  the  work 
in  this  department  a strong  part  of  the  regular  course. 

This  department  seeks  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  art 
while  training  the  eye  and  hand.  The  studio  is  ample,  well  appointed, 
and  perfectly  lighted.  Well  selected  and  varied  models  are  provided. 
Photographs,  engravings,  and  original  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color 
are  at  hand  for  illustration.  The  course  of  instruction  keeps  pace 
with  the  methods  of  the  best  art  schools,  and  on  completing  it  a 
student  of  ability  is  prepared  to  undertake  work  of  her  own  from 
original  sources. 

The  Art  Collection 

The  school  has  a very  good  collection  of  originals  in  oil  and  water- 
color  paintings  by  foreign  and  American  artists.  The  famous  painting, 
"The  Judgment  of  Paris/’  by  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau,  ’5 6,  is 
the  artist’s  gift  to  her  Alma  Mater.  The  beautiful  bronzes  of  "The 
Crusader”  and  of  "Caesar”  are  gifts  of  the  classes  of  1856  and  18  57, 
respectively.  The  presence  of  these  and  other  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  school  by  various  classes  and  individuals  and  purchased  by  the 
school  is  an  educative  influence  as  well  as  a daily  pleasure. 

COURSES  IN  ART 

1 Freehand  Drawing 

Two  hours  a week  instruction  for  beginners  in  art.  Drawing,  de- 
sign and  color  are  briefly  taken  up.  Marked  ability  is  in  no  way  a 
requirement  and  the  course  is  arranged  especially  for  students  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  use  of  graphic 
media.  The  acquaintance  with  these  materials  tends  to  heighten  their 
powers  of  observation  and  their  general  appreciation  of  both  art  and 
nature. 

2 General  Course 

Consists  of  the  training  in  fundamentals — composition,  design, 
theory  of  color,  anatomy,  action  sketch,  lettering,  illustration,  model- 
ing, perspective,  water  color.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double 
periods  of  studio  work  a week  for  a year. 
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3 Advanced  Course 

Advanced  work  in  design,  color  and  composition,  life  drawing,  por- 
traiture and  the  study  of  outstanding  mediums,  with  definite  training 
for  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  following  courses:  Fine 
Art,  Commercial  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Illustra- 
tion, Arts  and  Crafts.  One  lecture  and  one  or  two  double  periods  of 
studio  work  a week  for  a year. 

4 Crafts 

One  or  more  double  periods  per  week  for  a year  in  general  work. 
The  handling  of  various  materials  and  mediums  such  as  metalry,  block 
printing,  dyeing,  leather  work,  and  weaving. 

An  advanced  course  is  offered  in  metalry  or  ceramics. 

5 Commercial  Design 

Instruction  in  making  layouts,  lettering,  poster  work,  book  and 
magazine  covers,  and  advertising  illustration. 

Preparation  for  this  course  should  include  thorough  training  in  gen- 
eral drawing,  color,  and  design. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  a week  for 
a year. 

6 Interior  Decoration 

This  course  is  to  teach  the  student  or  future  decorator  to  make  her 
own  sketches  and  floor  plans,  showing  furniture,  fabrics  and  room 
perspectives  in  line  and  color.  The  decorative  periods  and  their  acces- 
sories are  emphasized  in  a study  of  furniture  design,  textiles,  wall  and 
floor  treatments,  draperies,  silver,  glass,  and  architecture. 

. Prerequisite : Studio  2 or  the  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  a week  for 
a year. 

7 Costume  Illustration 

Study  of  historic  costume  and  its  influence  on  modern  dress,  includ- 
ing a study  of  color,  line  and  design  as  applied  to  the  individual. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  periods  of  studio  work  a week  for 
a year. 

8 Stage  Costume  Design 

While  a rapid  survey  of  period  costumes  is  included  in  this  course, 
the  main  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  art  principles  to 
theatrical  costumes.  In  simplifying  period  dress  for  stage  use,  its 
emotional  value  to  the  character  is  stressed  rather  than  historical 
exactitude.  Each  step  in  the  making  of  a costume  from  the  analysis  of 
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the  character  to  the  draping,  cutting,  and  trimming  is  carried  out. 
Experience  is  also  given  in  dyeing,  stenciling  and  painting  materials, 
and  in  making  stage  jewelry. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Stage  Design 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  design  to  stage  settings.  A brief 
historical  study  of  the  development  of  stage  design  and  an  analysis  of  the 
best  contemporary  work  of  the  theatre.  Original  designs  are  rendered 
in  three-dimensional  models.  The  workshop  and  stage  at  Winslow 
Hall  offer  adequate  facilities  for  experiment  in  lighting  and  in  the 
organizing  of  stage  crews  for  actual  productions.  Previous  courses  in 
drawing  are  desirable  but  not  required. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

10  History  of  Art 

A study  and  appreciation  of  the  lives  and  work  of  artists  and  arti- 
sans from  prehistoric  to  modern  times,  carried  on  by  the  use  of  a text- 
book, lantern  slides,  prints,  and  frequent  visits  to  Boston  Museums. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

11  Approach  to  Art 

Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors  not  majoring  in  art.  A brief  intro- 
duction to  important  schools  and  periods  as  a background  for  under- 
standing contemporary  art  forms.  Prints,  slides,  museum  trips,  and 
current  exhibitions  are  used  as  materials. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester 
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ENGLISH 


Miss  Elinor  Hoag  Miss  Catharine  Beatley 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jewett  Miss  Lois  Nelson 

Mrs.  Elise  Jewett  Miss  Ruth  Goodwin 

Dr.  Neilson  Hannay 

1 Composition  and  Literature 

A study  of  the  principles  which  make  for  correct  and  effective 
expression,  with  drill  in  the  fundamentals,  and  emphasis  upon  creative 
reading  and  writing.  An  appreciation  of  good  literature  is  developed 
through  the  reading  and  discussion  of  standard  prose  and  poetry. 

Required  of  freshmen.  1 unit 

2 Literature  and  Composition 

An  elementary  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  A review  of  English  Grammar.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  At  least  one  written  theme  a week.  Occasional  oral  reports 
on  books.  The  college  preparatory  section  of  English  2 is  trained  to 
take  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Required  of  sophomores  1 unit 

3 Types  of  Writing  (Freshman  College  Composition) 

The  course  aims  to  develop  a better  appreciation  of  the  various 
methods  of  expressing  an  idea  and  includes  discussion  of  the  novel,  the 
short  story,  the  essay,  drama,  biography,  and  poetry.  Individual  con- 
ferences help  the  student  to  improve  her  ability  to  read  with  under- 
standing, and  to  write  effectively.  Illustrative  material  and  models  for 
writing  are  chosen  from  the  best  recent  literature. 

Required  of  juniors  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

4a  Elementary  Composition 

Required  of  students  who  need  further  practice  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  English  language.  A general,  workable  knowledge  of  grammar, 
punctuation,  variety  of  sentence  structure,  and  paragraph  construc- 
tion. To  be  followed  by  the  required  course  in  English  3.  Credit  l/z 
hours. 

Three  hours  a week  for  one  semester. 

4b  Study  Techniques 

Required  of  students  who  plan  to  transfer  to  a senior  college.  (Small 
classes  will  be  formed  for  others  on  request).  Definite  methods  of 
study  are  taught;  texts  used  in  regular  classes  offer  practical  experience 
of  methods  learned. 

Two  hours  a week  for  one  semester 
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5  Creative  Writing 

Practice  in  writing  the  formal  and  informal  essay,  the  biographical 
sketch,  description,  the  short  story,  and  verse.  Great  literature  of  the 
past,  and  current  books  and  magazines  of  high  reputation  are  used 
for  inspiration  and  background,  and  as  models.  The  primary  aim  is 
that  each  student  shall  use  "the  King’s  English”,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  and  foster  the  best  features  of  her  own  native  style. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


6  Journalism  I 

The  students  in  this  course  write  a large  share  of  the  articles  for  the 
Lasell  News,  a fortnightly  newspaper  with  an  average  circulation  around 
1400  copies.  The  course  includes  news-gathering,  reporting,  writing  of 
editorials,  features,  headlines;  editing  of  copy,  proofreading;  make-up 
and  general  format;  and  a yearly  visit  to  a large  newspaper  office. 
Students  who  prove  competent  and  reliable  are  eligible  for  responsible 
positions  on  the  staff  of  the  News , or  the  Lasell  Leaves,  the  quarterly 
magazine. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


7 Journalism  II 

A course  in  magazine  article  writing  primarily,  though  the  students 
also  write  some  of  the  mature  articles  for  the  Lasell  News.  The  course  is 
open  to  any  qualified  student.  Journalism  I is  not  a prerequisite,  but  is 
suggested  to  those  contemplating  Journalism  II.  The  students  read 
leading  magazine  articles  of  various  types,  to  get  inspiration  and  method 
for  their  own  articles.  They  study  a text  on  the  art  of  magazine- 
writing, by  two  authors  successful  in  this  field.  The  students  also  get 
practical  information  on  writing  the  short  story,  and  on  marketing 
literary  property.  The  course  includes  a bird’s  eye  view  of  newspaper 
work,  especially  aspects  less  stressed  in  Journalism  I. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 a Survey  of  English  Literature 

A study  of  numerous  authors  and  masterpieces  of  English  literature 
from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
special  attention  to  Beowulf,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare.  Brief 
surveys  of  the  great  eras  in  English  literature.  An  acquaintance  with 
various  meters  and  rhyme  schemes.  The  underlying  aim  is  to  foster  a 
love  for  the  best  authors,  and  to  develop  sufficient  mastery  of  their 
works  so  that  the  student  will  turn  to  them  of  her  own  accord  in 
future  years. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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8  b Survey  of  English  Literature 

A continuation  of  English  8a,  with  special  attention  to  Milton, 
Pope,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


9 English  Drama 

This  course  begins  with  a study  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  theaters. 
Subsequently  a detailed  study  of  the  mediaeval  religious  drama  is  made. 
This  study  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  the  Tudor  period. 
Then  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  surveyed  in  their  entirety.  During 
the  second  semester  Jacobean,  Restoration,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  Contemporary  dramatic  history  is  examined  in  detail  thus 
bringing  the  story  up  to  the  present.  A textbook  is  used  throughout 
the  course,  and  plays  representative  of  each  stage  of  dramatic  develop- 
ment are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

10  American  Literature 

This  course  is  a survey  of  the  literary  product  of  America  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present  and  also  a detailed  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant writers  who  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  locality  to  stress  the  inspiring  historical  backgrounds  and  the 
literary  memorials  in  which  Boston  and  vicinity  abound.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  assignments  in  the  textbook  and  book  of  readings  there 
are  supplementary  lectures. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

11  Vocabulary  Building 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  an  extensive  and  accurate  vocabulary 
this  practical  course  has  been  designed.  It  begins  with  a description 
of  the  helps  available  for  word  study,  and  then  proceeds  to  indicate  what 
sort  of  words  to  study  and  what  disciplines  to  adopt  in  order  to  ap- 
propriate these  words.  Such  subjects  as  the  following  are  considered: 
the  history  of  the  English  language,  including  an  indication  of  Celtic, 
Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  and  French  influences;  the 
effective  use  of  the  dictionary;  word  origins  and  word  analysis; 
synonyms,  antonymns,  and  homonyms;  methods  of  avoiding  triteness; 
figures  of  speech;  questions  of  good  usage.  Special  vocabularies  of 
various  activities  and  professions  are  studied;  practical  tests  of  selec- 
tion and  pronunciation  are  given;  and  a reading  list  is  provided  for 
building  up  an  extensive  word  knowledge. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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ORAL  ENGLISH  AND  DRAMATICS 


Miss  Rosalie  W.  Martin 

Miss  Ruth  Goodwin  Miss  Ruth  Spoor 

While  the  aim  of  the  dramatic  department  is  not  preparation  for  a 
professional  theatre  career,  the  new  stage  at  Winslow  Hall  has  equip- 
ment equal  to  the  average  college  and  little  theatre,  and  facilitates 
finished  production.  Drama  majors  receive  good  training  for  in- 
telligent participation  in  community  and  church  dramatic  groups. 

1 Public  Speaking  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to  address  effec- 
tively formal  and  informal  groups.  The  aim  will  be  to  overcome 
nervous  mannerisms  and  manifestations  of  self-consciousness;  to 
organize  material  logically  and  present  the  speech  clearly  and  interest- 
ingly. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  those  entering  busi- 
ness fields. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Public  Speaking  II 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  Speech.  Special  techniques  will  be 
studied  including  conversation,  methods  of  discussion,  conducting  a 
meeting,  and  the  business  interview. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Literary  Interpretation 

A study  of  oral  presentation  of  masterpieces  of  literature  together 
with  training  in  correct  posture,  breathing,  and  voice  placement.  Prose 
and  poetry  are  read  with  attention  to  the  movement,  rhythm,  and  action 
appropriate  for  bringing  out  the  significance  and  beauty  of  the  writing. 
Comparisons  of  the  effectiveness  of  a variety  of  inflections  and  emphasis 
tend  to  quicken  the  perception  and  imagination  of  the  student  and  to 
foster  an  appreciation  of  distinct  articulation  and  melodious  ennuncia- 
tion. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Dramatic  Interpretation 

Plays  selected  by  the  class  and  instructor  will  be  studied  and  pro- 
duced. Thought  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  the  mood  and  style  of  the 
play  as  well  as  to  the  building  of  the  characters. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Stage  Costume  Design 

See  Art  Courses  8,  page  26. 
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6 Stage  Design 

See  Art  Courses  9,  page  27. 

Private  Instruction  in  Interpretation 

Private  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  wish  individual  help  in 
voice,  diction,  posture,  and  interpretation  of  literature.  In  this  course 
repertoire  may  be  studied  preparatory  for  platform  presentation. 

Dramatic  Club 

The  Dramatic  Club  offers  a fertile  field  of  activities  in  the  art  of 
play  production.  Prompter,  electrician,  leading  roles  are  only  a few 
of  them.  The  Club  sponsors  two  major  productions  a year. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Nellie  Wright  Miss  Mary  Worcester 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Miss  Edith  Littlefield 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson  Miss  Marion  Macdonald 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway 
For  certificates  see  page  16. 

CLOTHING 

Students  provide  material  for  clothing  courses  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  instructor. 

1 Clothing  I 

Through  construction  of  a pillow  cover,  guest  or  finger  tip  towel,  a 
tailored  blouse,  a house  coat,  a child’s  dress  or  suit,  and  a cotton  dress, 
students  receive  instruction  in  hand  sewing — both  plain  and  decorative 
— the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine;  the  constructive  processes; 
the  selection  and  use  of  commercial  patterns;  the  alternation  of  pat- 
terns; and  the  fitting  of  garments.  Care  and  repairing  of  clothing  is 
also  included.  Cotton  fabrics  are  used  during  the  first  year.  Correct 
sewing  habits  are  stressed.  Individuality  in  color,  line,  and  design  of 
the  articles  made  is  encouraged.  The  economics  of  clothing  construc- 
tion and  purchase  is  included  in  the  course. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Clothing  II 

This  course  consists  of  a concentrated  study  of  commercial  patterns 
and  fitting.  Work  on  silk  and  wool  garments  with  special  emphasis  on 
tailoring  is  included;  and  further  study  of  construction  and  line  in  which 
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each  student  is  encouraged  to  develop  individuality  in  dress.  The 
making  of  an  individual  pattern  to  be  used  for  a constructed  garment 
is  required.  Various  decorative  stitches  as  applied  to  household  linens 
are  utilized  on  linen  garments. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  1 


Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


3 Clothing  III 

Constructive  processes  in  tailoring;  the  making  of  tailored  dresses 
and  coats;  remodeling  dresses. 

Prerequisite : Clothing  2.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Dress  Design 

In  this  course  there  are  careful  studies  in  color,  line,  scale,  and  tex- 
ture as  applied  to  various  types;  a color  and  figure  analysis  of  each  girl 
to  assist  her  in  selecting  clothes  most  becoming  to  her  individual  style; 
studies  in  the  history  of  costume;  the  actual  making  of  one  period 
dress.  Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

5 Textiles 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the  textile 
industry,  the  study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the 
identification  and  economic  use  of  fabrics,  the  selection,  care  and 
hygiene  of  clothing. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  a week  for  a semester 


FOODS 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Foods  course  must  provide  themselves  with 
at  least  two  white  uniforms.  These  uniforms  are  also  required  in  the 
Home  Management  work  the  following  year. 

6  Foods 

The  general  principles  of  cookery  are  studied  and  applied  in  the 
laboratory  where  recipes  are  provided  on  the  "meal-plan”  basis.  The 
nutritive  values  of  foods,  their  composition,  uses  and  place  in  diet, 
together  with  their  manufacture,  purchase  and  care  are  stressed.  Re- 
ports on  outside  reading,  discussions,  examinations  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  Applied  or  High  School  Chemistry 

One  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory  periods  a week  for  a year 
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7 House  Management 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for 
careers  in  the  fields  of  homemaking  or  positions  in  Home  Economics. 
The  course  is  planned  in  three  divisions:  (1)  Family  Relationships — 
aiming  to  provide  more  complete  understanding  of  the  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  successful  family  life;  (2)  Financing  the  Home — a con- 
sideration of  the  economics  of  home  ownership  and  renting,  insurance, 
mortgages,  and  instalment  buying;  (3)  Equipment  for  the  Home — 
treated  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  selection  and  cost  of  appropriate  table  appointments;  lectures 
are  given  from  time  to  time  by  specialists  on  table  linen,  china,  glass, 
silver,  and  flower  arrangement.  The  selection  and  care  of  kitchen  and 
electrical  equipment  are  emphasized.  Field  trips  to  manufacturing 
plants,  hotels,  and  wholesale  houses  are  included. 

Groups  of  six  students  keep  house  for  a six  week  period  in  a suite  of 
rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  actual  practice  is 
given  in  arranging  menus,  keeping  accounts,  marketing,  food  prepara- 
tion, table  service,  and  entertaining. 

Prerequisite:  Foods. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Dietetics 

Advanced  work  in  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Plan- 
ning well  balanced  meals,  diets,  and  dietary  work.  Invalid  cookery, 
diets  in  disease. 

Prerequisite:  Foods.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Nutrition 

Principles  of  choice,  care,  preparation  of  foods.  Study  of  food  values 
and  requirements  for  individuals  under  normal  and  abnormal  condi- 
tions. Planning  dietaries  for  health  and  in  disease. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 0 Child  Care 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  pre-natal  care,  infant  care,  and  the  care 
of  the  child  of  pre-school  and  school  age.  It  includes  physical  and 
mental  development,  a study  of  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
feeding,  and  training. 

Prerequisite:  Physiology.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

11  House  Planning 

House  construction,  selection  of  materials,  method  of  construction, 
heating,  lighting,  and  plumbing.  Study  of  blue  prints  and  the  draw- 
ing of  an  original  plan.  Estimates  of  cost  of  construction. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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12  House  Furnishing 

House  decorating,  location  and  size;  the  layout  of  the  interior, 
various  periods  of  architecture  and  furnishings;  draperies  and  wall  cov- 
erings. Estimates  of  the  cost  for  various  designs  and  plans  are  made. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a semester 

MERCHANDISING 

Miss  Editha  Hadcock  Miss  Mary  Worcester 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson  Miss  Nellie  Wright 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Mr.  Russell  Waitt 

Food  Merchandising 

There  is  opportunity  in  food  retailing  for  students  who  present 
the  proper  qualifications  and  meet  requirements  for  both  merchandising 
and  food  majors.  If  a student  desires  to  combine  the  Merchandising  and 
Home  Economics  work  it  is  necessary  that  arrangements  be  made  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

See  page  21  for  plan  of  course. 

See  page  33  for  description  of  courses. 

1 Clothing  Survey  a 
Construction  of  simple  garments. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

Clothing  Survey  b 

Fundamental  principles  in  selection  and  care  of  clothing  and  textile 
fabrics.  Personal  and  family  need  for  clothing  and  other  textiles. 
Economic  and  social  factors  which  affect  clothing  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Applied  or  High  School  Chemistry 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

2 Appreciation  of  Color,  Line  and  Design 

The  purpose  is  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  color,  line,  scale  and 
texture  in  design  together  with  their  application  in  several  fields. 
Observation  of  merchandise  illustrating  the  principles  discussed  and 
visits  to  the  Art  Museum  to  study  textiles,  furniture,  and  ceramics 
of  various  countries  and  periods. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Food  Products 

A survey  course  in  the  methods  of  production  or  manufacture  of 
staple  food  products.  Lectures  and  occasional  trips  to  plants  and 
factories. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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Applied  Chemistry 

See  Science  10 A,  page  43. 

Social  Problems 

See  Social  Studies  9,  page  46. 

4 Retail  Training 

The  course  covers  principles  of  salesmanship,  store  organization  and 
operation  and  personnel  administration.  Problems  of  store  location, 
layout  and  equipment  are  considered  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
purchasing  and  pricing  of  merchandise,  stock  control,  advertising,  dis- 
play and  store  finance.  Training  and  service  within  the  leading 
Boston  stores  is  a basic  part  of  the  class  work.  The  students  are  em- 
ployed during  the  three  weeks  before  Christmas  and  for  a definite 
number  of  Saturdays  in  the  fall  and  spring.  Close  contact  with  present- 
day  retail  problems  is  maintained  through  lectures  given  by  store  experts 
and  by  careful  analysis  of  store  publications  and  retail  magazines. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Economics 

See  Social  Studies  12,  page  46. 

Psychology 

See  Social  Studies  11,  page  46. 


LANGUAGES 


Mlle.  Jeanne  LeRoyer  Senora  Refugio  Orozco 

Mme.  Helen  Bailly  Miss  Madeleine  Marsh 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jewett 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  to  equip  the  student 
not  only  with  ability  to  read  the  language,  but  also  to  give  power  to 
speak  and  understand  it.  For  this  purpose  the  classroom  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  in  the  foreign  tongue.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
accurate  pronunciation  and  careful  enunciation.  Practical  phonetic 
methods  are  employed  including  the  use  of  music  for  the  better  train- 
ing of  the  vocal  organs. 

Representative  literature  is  taught  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  living  and  thinking  of  the  great  periods  of  social 
development. 

The  work  in  the  classroom  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  teas,  recep- 
tions, and  social  evenings.  Plays  are  given  each  year.  There  are  tables 
in  the  dining  room  presided  over  by  the  language  teachers,  at  which 
French,  Spanish  and  German  are  spoken. 

FRENCH 

French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

French  1 

Elementary  French  grammar,  composition,  and  reading.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  higher  courses  and  to  teach 
them  to  translate  easily.  Pronunciation  and  conversation  are  stressed. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  2 

Grammar,  composition  and  translation  are  continued.  Constant 
oral  work. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  3 

Advanced  grammar,  with  special  attention  to  idioms.  Translation  and 
French  Themes.  Conversation. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

French  4a 

Grammar,  composition,  conversation.  Reading  selected  from 
modern  authors  dealing  with  life  in  different  regions  of  France.  Short 
stories.  Poems  studied  for  diction. 

Four  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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French  4b 

Precis  de  Litterature  Frangaise  (Badaire).  Reading  Beaumarchais, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Marivaux,  V.  Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset. 

Four  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


French  5a 

Advanced  grammar,  composition,  reading  and  diction.  Survey  of 
the  civilization  of  medieval  France.  Cyclic  drama  and  the  Farce  of 
Maitre  Pathelin.  Trouveres  Troubadours  and  Jangleurs  Poetes.  The 
woman  in  medieval  life,  her  life  in  the  chataux.  Method  of  teaching 
sciences  and  arts.  Encyclopedic  par  l’lmage.  Les  cathedrales  et  les 
chateaux  de  France. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


French  5b 

Rapid  review  of  the  16th  century,  Renaissance  period,  Francois  I, 
patron  of  artists  and  sculptors,  the  Reformation,  Calvin,  Marot, 
Rabelais.  Followed  by  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Louis  the  XIV: 
Descartes,  Racine,  Pierre  Corneille,  and  Moliere. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


French  6a 

Survey  of  the  French  Revolution  writers:  Diderot,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  the  Encyclopedistes,  Voltaire,  and  Beaumarchait. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


French  6b 

Nineteenth  century  literature:  Victor  Hugo,  Gautier,  Balzac,  de 
Musset.  Twentieth  century  writers:  Rostand,  Parnassians  et  Symbolistes, 
and  Maurice  Maeterlink. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

SPANISH 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

A Spanish  club  is  open  to  advanced  students  of  Spanish.  It  aims 
to  enable  the  student  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  study  current  events 
in  Spanish  speaking  countries. 

Spanish  1 

Phonetics,  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  drill  in  common  expres- 
sions, reading  easy  short  stories,  abundant  oral  practice  based  on  text 
reader.  Memorizing  simple  passages  of  conversation,  prose,  songs,  and 
games.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 
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Spanish  2 

A continuation  of  oral  practice  with  a review  of  grammar  applied 
to  the  reading  text.  Readings  of  realia  of  the  Spanish  speaking  coun- 
tries. Selections  to  be  memorized  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calde- 
ron, Tirsode  Molina.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  3 

Advanced  reading  of  modern  writers  and  their  reports  in  written  or 
oral  synopsis.  Geography  and  history  of  the  Spanish  countries.  Memo- 
rization of  modern  plays  of  Quintero,  Benavente,  and  Sierra. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

Spanish  4 

A survey  of  the  principal  Spanish  writers  of  different  epochs.  Rapid 
study  of  Spanish  Comedy  and  Drama.  Advanced  reports  on  readings 
of  magazines  dealing  with  current  events,  art  and  science. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 


GERMAN 

German  is  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

German  1 

Essentials  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  beginnings  of  conversation; 
German  songs  and  poems;  short  stories. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

German  2 

Continued  drill  in  conversation  and  grammar,  free  composition; 
prose  and  poetry  of  intermediate  grade;  general  survey  of  cultural  his- 
tory of  Germany. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

German  3 

Advanced  composition  and  conversation;  reading  of  modern  litera- 
ture; lectures  on  German  art  and  history. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


LATIN 

1 Basic  Latin 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Latin 
language  for  one  year  or  more,  as  a tool  to  more  efficient  work  in  other 
subjects.  Less  emphasis  is  placed  upon  formal  grammar  and  more  upon 
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the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject,  such  as  derivation,  root  words,  and 
Latin  phrases  and  abbreviations  used  today.  Recitations,  class  discus- 
sions, lectures,  and  outside  reading  will  include  such  topics  as  Roman 
contributions  to  art,  literature,  and  language. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Latin  II 

The  second  year  Latin  course  combines  further  study  of  grammar  and 
word  derivation;  prose  composition;  the  reading  of  graded  Latin  prose, 
including  at  least  one  semester  of  Caesar. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Cicero 

The  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias. 
Supplementary  readings  from  other  Latin  prose  authors.  Grammar 
and  prose  composition.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

4 Virgil 

The  Aeneid,  selected  parts  of  twelve  books,  and  selections  from  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  Grammar  and  composition. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 College  Latin 

Survey  course  in  Latin  literature.  — , . . . 

I hree  hours  a week  for  a year 

MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 
Miss  Sally  Turner 
Miss  Annie  Strang 

1 Algebra 

The  usual  first  course  in  algebra  up  to  quadratics. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Geometry — Plane 

The  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures  and  circles,  and  the 
measurement  of  lines,  angles,  and  plane  surfaces.  The  solution  of 
numerous  original  exercises  including  loci  problems. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Algebra — Quadratics  and  Beyond 

A review  of  the  work  of  the  first  year,  followed  by  a thorough  study 
of  new  topics  in  factoring,  literal  equations,  simultaneous  linear  equa- 
tions in  three  unknowns,  quadratic  equations  including  graphs,  theory, 
and  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  exponents  and  radicals,  loga- 
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rithms,  trigonometry,  binomial  theorem,  progressions  and  variation. 
Numerous  verbal  problems  are  solved  throughout  the  year. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 


4 Mathematics  Review 

Review  of  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Primarily  for  those  col- 
lege preparatory  students  who  are  to  take  the  Beta  examination. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Advanced  Algebra 

This  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  probability,  complex 
numbers,  theory  of  equations,  and  also  an  introduction  to  analytic 
geometry  and  to  the  calculus. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

6 Trigonometry — Plane 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 
proof  of  fundamental  formulas  and  simple  identities  derived  from 
them;  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  derivation  of  law  of 
sines  and  law  of  cosines;  theory  and  use  of  logarithms;  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


7 Elementary  Mathematics 

One  year  course  in  Arithmetic  which  may  be  substituted  for  the 
required  course  in  Algebra.  Besides  giving  a thorough  review  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  division,  multiplication,  fractions  and  decimals, 
the  course  includes  problems  in  percentage,  interest,  compound  in- 
terest, taxes,  commission,  bank  discount,  partial  payments,  measure- 
ments, proportion,  ratio  and  square  root.  Credit  is  given  only  upon 
completion  of  the  entire  course.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

8 Household  Arithmetic 

A course  in  arithmetic  for  students  in  the  home  economics  classes 
comprising  thorough  review  through  problems  in  fundamentals,  meas- 
ures and  weights,  ratio  and  proportion. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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SCIENCE 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Kingsbury  Miss  Eleanor  Lewis 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winters  Miss  Mary  Worcester 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Ordway 

1 General  Biology 

The  general  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  plants,  animals 
and  men.  Preparatory  course. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

2 College  Biology 

The  general  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by  representatives 
of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom.  College  course  for  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  biology. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

3 Vertebrate  Zoology 

The  comparative  anatomy,  natural  history,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  five  classes  of  Vertebrates,  with  special  reference  to  the  origin  and 
anatomy  of  man. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  a 
week  for  a year. 

4 Human  Anatomy 

For  Medical  Secretarial  students.  Lectures  and  reading  on  human 
anatomy,  with  laboratory  study  of  the  body  systems  as  illustrated  by 
anatomical  preparations  and  dissection  of  mammals. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a semester. 

5 Physiology 

A study  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  with 
emphasis  on  problems  of  hygiene  and  nutrition  as  applied  to  home  and 
community  life. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

6a  Medical  Physiology  and  Laboratory  Technology 
A study  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on  its 
practical  application  to  routine  laboratory  technique  and  medical 
secretarial  work. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a semester. 
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6b  Medical  Bacteriology 

A brief  survey  course  including  classification  of  bacteria,  dis- 
infection, sanitation,  infection,  immunity,  transmission  of  disease, 
and  public  health  and  social  problems.  The  laboratory  work  stresses 
the  application  of  bacteriology  in  medicine. 

Prerequisite:  Biology.  Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double 
period  of  laboratory  work  a week  for  a semester. 

7 Microbiology 

A course  to  acquaint  students  with  the  importance  of  microscopic 
forms  in  daily  life,  touching  upon  the  yeasts,  molds,  bacteria,  and 
protozoa.  The  course  includes  a study  of  microbes  in  foods,  with  their 
importance  in  spoilage  and  preservation;  diseases  carried  by  milk,  water, 
and  foods;  common  contagious  diseases,  the  prevention  and  care  of 
disease. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  single  laboratory  periods  a week 
for  a semester. 

8 Chemistry 

The  regular  college  preparatory  course  in  general  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing class  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Two  recitations  or  lectures  and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory 
work  each  week  for  a year. 

9 College  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive  inorganic 
chemistry.  May  be  offered  for  senior  college  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra. 

Three  recitations  or  lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  a week  for  a year. 

10a  Applied  Chemistry 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  home  economics.  May  not  be  offered 
for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  prerequisites.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

10b  Applied  Chemistry 

A brief  survey  course  in  fundamentals  of  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  with  applications  to  the  field  of  medicine.  May  not  be 
offered  for  credit  in  a senior  college. 

No  prerequisites.  Four  hours  a week  for  a semester 
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1 1 Physics 

General  Physics.  Work  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and 
light.  A thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of 
physics  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  explanation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, household  and  industrial  applications.  Lecture  and  laboratory 
work. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 2 Applied  Physics 

A lecture  course  embracing  the  ordinary  divisions  of  physics  de- 
signed for  pre-nursing  students.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

13  Geology 

Physical  geology,  first  semester.  A general  survey  of  climate,  soils, 
rocks,  water  action,  glaciers,  volcanoes  and  mountains  and  related  land 
forms.  Historical  geology,  second  semester.  A study  of  the  geologi- 
cal periods  and  the  life  of  the  past.  Field  trips  required. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Waitt  Miss  Editha  Hadcock 

Miss  Annie  Strang  Dr.  Berta  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald 

1 Geography 

Brief  survey:  physical,  regional,  economic. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

2 Ancient  History 

A survey  of  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  on  the  cultural  contribution  of  each 
to  world  civilization. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 

Four  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 American  History  and  Civil  Government 

A rapid  survey  of  the  period  of  discovery,  settlement  and  colonial 
expansion.  The  causes  and  result  of  the  Revolution.  The  American 
Constitution — its  laws  and  principles.  National,  State  and  local  meth- 
ods of  government.  The  Reconstruction  period.  Later  economic, 
social  and  territorial  expansion.  Political  campaigns.  Domestic  and 
foreign  policies,  tariff  laws.  The  Great  War. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Four  hours  a week  for  a year 
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4a  The  Latin  American  Countries  and  Canada 

The  geographical  setting  and  its  influence,  the  climate  and  its  effects 
on  the  peoples.  The  Aboriginal  Americans,  the  European  setting  from 
which  came  the  early  settlers — these  subjects  will  form  the  background 
of  the  study.  The  main  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  constructive 
developments  after  the  coming  of  the  settlers  in  the  social,  economic, 
cultural  and  political  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 


4b  Asiatic  Civilization 

Survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Far  East  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  economic,  political,  religious,  and  cultural  conditions  that 
form  an  important  background  for  the  present  situation.  Field  trips 
to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  serve  to  further  the  appreciation 
of  Oriental  culture.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

5 Biblical  History 

A study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture with  special  emphasis  upon  the  teachings  and  personalities  of  the 
great  Hebrew  prophets.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  major  ethical  and  religious  contributions  in 
Hebrew  thought.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

6a  Medieval  History 

The  course  analyzes  the  chief  economic,  social,  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  early  medieval  period,  the  heritage  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  contributions  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  influence  of 
barbaric  invasions  and  Mohammedanism.  Special  attention  is  given 
the  cultural  achievements  of  the  period,  feudalism,  and  the  life  of  the 
people  and  their  leaders.  Illustrative  material  is  procured  through 
trips  to  neighboring  museums. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

6b  Medieval  History  and  the  Renaissance 

The  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  cultural  life  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  century  and  through  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Protestant  Reformation.  A somewhat  detailed  study 
is  made  of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  universities  and  the  rise  of  the  towns  and  guilds.  Trips  to 
neighboring  museums  and  the  Connick  stained  glass  studio  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  course. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 
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7 a Modern  History 

Survey  of  the  changes  that  gave  rise  to  the  Modern  Age,  the 
economic,  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  work  of  outstanding  leaders.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  period  through  field  trips 
in  neighboring  museums.  Current  events  are  analyzed  with  reference 
to  their  historical  background. 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 

7b  Modern  History 

A study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  results  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  development  of  Nationalism,  Liberalism,  Imperial- 
ism, and  the  World  War.  Post  war  problems,  the  status  of  present 
day  Democracies  and  Dictatorships,  international  relationships,  and 
current  events  are  given  special  consideration.  Cultural  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are  illustrated  through 
museum  trips.  Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 

8 Sociology 

An  introductory  survey  of  human  group  life  in  its  organized  institu- 
tional forms;  the  influence  of  group  culture,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  chief  social  processes  and  problems  involved  in  man’s  efforts  toward 
a more  adequate  social  adjustment  and  social  control. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Social  Problems 

A study  of  selected  problems  of  modern  society  such  as  poverty, 
juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  unemployment,  group  conflict,  inter- 
national democracy  and  education. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

1 0 Social  Ethics 

A study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  individual  and  social 
values  in  human  society,  with  particular  attention  to  significant 
changes  in  contemporary  morals  and  ethics. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  8 or  Social  Problems  9 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 


11a  Elements  of  Psychology 

An  introductory  course  to  the  study  of  psychology,  covering  the 
basic  principles  of  human  behavior  in  its  origin,  development,  and 
personal  control. 

Prerequisite:  Physiology  or  Biology 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  first  semester 
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lib  Psychology  of  Personality 

A study  of  personality  characteristics  essential  to  a more  adequate 
functioning  of  the  human  individual  in  actual  life  situations. 
Prerequisite : Elements  of  Psychology 

Three  hours  a week  for  the  second  semester 


12  Economics 

The  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  our  economic  system 
based  on  the  understanding  of  general  economic  principles  and  closely 
correlated  with  a critical  analysis  of  present  day  problems  of  business, 
agriculture,  transportation,  labor,  money  and  banking,  international 
trade,  and  public  finance.  The  vital  questions  of  the  business  cycle, 
social  security,  tariffs,  monopolies,  programs  of  economic  reform,  and 
economic  conditions  within  the  Totalitarian  states  are  considered.  In 
the  classes  for  merchandising  students,  special  attention  is  also  given  to 
economic  problems  in  the  retail  field.  Economic  occurrences  pertinent 
to  the  students  as  consumers,  business  women,  and  citizens  are  in- 
vestigated through  the  constant  use  of  practical  reference  material, 
newspapers,  magazines,  business  publications,  and  current  books.  Field 
trips  are  taken,  and  speeches  given  by  experts  in  the  business  world. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 3 Comparative  Religion 

A survey  study  of  the  leading  living  religions  of  the  world  with  a 
view  to  comparing  their  essential  characteristics  as  to  origin,  content, 
growth  and  ritual. 

Open  to  seniors  only. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  8 or  Social  Problems  9 

Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  Miss  Emilie  L.  Berkley 

Mrs.  El  via  Spaulding  Davis  Miss  Ruth  L.  Wilmot 

Miss  Karin  I.  Eliasson  Miss  Margaret  Gamble 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Weston 

For  certificates,  see  page  16. 

1 Principles  of  Shorthand 

The  functional  method  is  used  to  present  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  Gregg  shorthand.  Daily  and  outside  work  is  given  to  develop 
speed  in  both  reading  and  writing  shorthand. 

Five  hours  a week  for  a year 
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2 Advanced  Shorthand 

Advanced  principles  are  studied  and  constant  practice  is  given  in 
writing  from  dictation  and  the  transcription  of  notes.  (See  page  15 
for  certificate  requirements.) 

Prerequisite:  Shorthand  1.  Five  hours  a week  for  a year 

3 Shorthand  Dictation 

Practice  in  taking  shorthand  dictation,  and  transcribing. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  shorthand 

and  who  wish  to  maintain  their  speed . ~ * * r 

Two  hours  a week  tor  a year 

4 Typewriting  I 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough  training 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  touch  typewriting  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the  keyboard.  Instruction  is 
given  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  arrangement  of  manuscript  work, 
and  in  the  care  of  the  standard  machines.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ac- 
curacy and  the  proper  methods  to  attain  accuracy. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

5 Typewriting  II 

Through  continued  practice  and  rhythmic  drills,  the  course  aims  to 
develop  typing  speed  and  accurary.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  business  correspondence,  literary  matter,  statistical  mat- 
ter, legal  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  business  forms.  Each  student 
is  given  information  and  experience  in  the  use  of  the  ediphone,  mimeo- 
graph, Burroughs  adding  machine,  ditto  machine  and  check  writing 
machines. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

6 Typewriting  III 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  who  have  completed 
Advanced  Typewriting  an  opportunity  to  maintain  their  typing  skill. 
It  includes  a thorough  review  of  all  work  covered  in  Advanced  Type- 
writing, and  continued  drills  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Those  who 
have  not  studied  office  machines  are  given  information  and  experience  in 
their  use  in  this  course.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

7 General  Typewriting 

This  course  is  similar  to  Typewriting  I in  method  of  presentation 
and  in  work  completed  in  class.  Students  who  are  interested  in  type- 
writing for  personal  use  will  find  this  type  of  course  helpful.  Unlike 
Typewriting  I,  no  outside  work  is  given;  therefore  two  credit  hours 
are  given  per  semester  toward  a diploma,  but  no  credit  is  given  toward 
a secretarial  certificate.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 
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8 Intermediate  Typewriting 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  a year  or  more 
of  typewriting  but  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  Typewriting  II. 
The  work  consists  of  a thorough  review  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  typewriting  using  the  touch  method.  Instruction  is  given  accord- 
ing to  group  needs.  Practice  in  letter  writing,  tabulation,  and  manu- 
script writing  is  included.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  accurate  work  done 

on  time*  >rfi  | i / 

Ihree  hours  a week  for  a year 

9 Business  Arithmetic 

Practice  is  given  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  Upon  success- 
ful completion,  work  is  given  in  percentage,  retail  and  cash  discounts, 
profit  and  loss,  business  commissions  and  brokerage,  interest  and  bank 
discount,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  stocks  and  bonds,  property 
taxes  and  insurance.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

10  Principles  of  Secretarial  Accounting 

A study  of  commercial  accounts  necessary  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theory  and  practice  of 
bookkeeping.  Following  this,  application  of  these  principles  is  made  to 
the  accounts  of  societies,  institutions,  private  individuals,  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women. 

Practical  knowledge  of  business  customs  and  procedure,  commercial 
forms  and  documents,  investment  terms  and  records,  income  tax  laws, 
and  of  such  other  topics  as  will  enable  a student  to  deal  competently 
and  intelligently  with  business  methods  and  financial  problems. 

Prerequisite : Business  Arithmetic.  Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

1 1 Elementary  Bookkeeping 

A course  designed  to  give  the  pupil  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  presented  in  a 
series  of  progressive  exercises.  This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of 
double  entry  bookkeeping.  No  advanced  work  is  given. 

Three  hours  work  a week  for  a semester 


12  Secretarial  Training 

Study  is  made  of  business  letters  such  as  letters  of  recommendation, 
application  complaint,  adjustment,  credit,  collection,  sales,  and 
follow-up.  Discussion  and  oral  reports  on  different  phases  of  office 
etiquette,  and  practice  in  vocabulary  building  are  included  in  this 
course.  Practical  work  in  the  different  systems  of  indexing  and  filing 
is  given.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 
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13  Medical  Secretarial  Practice 

In  addition  to  the  regular  practice  in  filing,  mailing,  telephoning, 
and  the  writing  of  various  types  of  business  letters,  students  receive 
instruction  in  business  etiquette  and  the  relation  of  secretarial  work 
to  office  organization.  Three  hours  a week  for  a semester 

14  Penmanship  and  Spelling 

Practice  is  given  in  penmanship  in  order  to  accomplish  legibility,  ease 
of  execution  and  speed  in  writing.  Drill  in  correct  spelling,  meaning, 
use  and  syllabification  of  words  applicable  to  all  lines  of  commerce. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

15  Business  Law 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of  every-day 
law  as  applied  in  business  and  private  affairs.  The  subjects  included 
are  contracts,  sales,  bailment,  insurance,  negotiable  instruments, 
agency,  corporations  and  partnerships,  wills  and  estates,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, landlord  and  tenant. 

Three  hours  a week  for  a year 

Economics 

See  Social  Studies  9,  page  46. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Mr.  George  S.  Dunham 
Miss  Helen  Goodrich 
Miss  Mary  E.  Williams 
Mr.  Archie  F.  Smith 
Mr.  Raymond  Orr 
Mrs.  Marion  Harlow  Watson 


Mr.  Harold  Schwab 
Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 
Mr.  Carl  Webster 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Wescott 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Baker 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Spaulding 


The  new  auditorium  and  the  Skinner  organ  will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  both  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Music  Courses.  It  makes 
possible  concerts  by  outside  artists  or  organizations  as  a supplement 
to  the  courses  in  Music  Appreciation. 


Pianoforte 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  continuity  of  teaching  in  its  piano 
department,  each  teacher  having  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
several  years.  The  department  aims  to  develop  each  pupil  according 
to  her  individual  needs.  Anyone  may  study  piano.  For  those  who 
wish  to  specialize,  there  is  the  Academic  Course  which  includes  the 
required  secondary  subjects.  Sight-playing  is  given  special  attention 
and  several  classes  are  organized  of  varying  grades.  These  classes  have 
proved  among  the  most  popular  in  the  course.  Forty  pianos  of  standard 
makes  are  provided  and  kept  in  condition  for  use. 
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Organ 

The  new  organ  in  Winslow  Hall  has  been  completed  (1938)  by  the 
Ernest  M.  Skinner  & Son  Co.  and  has  proved  itself  a very  effective 
instrument. 

Thoroughly  up  to  date,  with  three  manuals,  and  several  unusual 
features  including  a very  beautiful  32  ft.  reed,  it  offers  the  student  a 
wide  range  of  tone  colors. 

The  department  has  two  three-manual  organs — the  new  organ  and 
the  Bragdon  Hall  organ  which  was  installed  in  1902,  and  also  the 
Estey  two-manual  reed  practice  organ. 

Voice  Training 

Believing  that  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  voices  of  young 
women  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  their  homes,  we  offer  the  best 
facilities  for  this  work.  To  this  end  able  teachers  are  engaged  for 
private  instruction.  The  activities  of  the  school  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities for  solo  work,  chorus  singing,  and  sight  reading. 

The  Orphean  Club 

This  club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  school  by  means 
of  the  highest  type  of  ensemble  music  for  women’s  voices. 

All  students  who  pass  the  simple  tests  given  in  voice,  are  required 
to  become  active  members  of  this  Club  and  to  continue  so  during 
their  connection  with  the  school  unless  excused  by  the  President. 

Rehearsals  are  held  once  each  week  under  the  immediate  instruc- 
tion of  the  Musical  Director  of  the  school.  A concert  is  given  annually 
by  the  Club,  assisted  by  other  talent.  Some  of  the  works  given  are 
"Stabat  Mater,”  Pergolesi;  "A  Legend  of  Granada,”  Hadley;  "The 
Highwayman,”  by  Deems  Taylor,  and  "The  River  of  Stars,”  by 
Bawden. 

Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops  when  the  Orphean  Club  furnishes  a part 
on  the  program  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  become  an 
established  event. 

The  past  two  seasons  the  Orphean  Club  has  sung  two  concerts  with 
the  Glee  Club  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  one  con- 
cert in  Boston  and  one  at  Lasell.  These  concerts  are  very  popular. 

Informal  recitals  are  frequently  given  by  the  music  students.  There 
are  several  public  recitals  during  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the 
Orphean  Club. 

The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  not  only  give  opportunity  for  valu- 
able practice,  but  add  much  to  the  school  spirit.  Each  year  the  Glee 
Club  gives  a Christmas  vesper  service  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
musical  clubs,  a concert  or  operetta  for  the  school  and  friends. 
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The  Orchestra 

The  Lasell  Community  Orchestra  sponsored  by  the  college  gave  its 
first  concert  February  14,  1939,  with  forty  players.  The  following 
program  indicates  the  type  of  work  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
organization  and  the  unusual  opportunity  offered  both  players  and 
soloists. 


Overture,  "Fin gal’s  Cave”  Mendelssohn 

Choral,  “A  Rose  Breaks  Into  Bloom”  Brahms-Kramer 

Concerto  No.  V,  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  Handel 

Harold  Schwab  and  the  Orchestra 

Suite  L’Arlesienne  No.  1 Bizet 

Overture,  Minuetto,  Adagietto  Carillon 

Prologue  to  "I  Pagliacci”  Leoncavallo 

William  Weigle  and  the  Orchestra 


Tone  Poem  for  Orchestra 


Henry  M.  Dunham 


Violin,  Cello,  Harp,  and  Mandolin 

The  teachers  of  stringed  instruments  are  not  only  experienced  in- 
structors but  are  connected  with  some  of  the  finest  ensembles  in  Boston. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  stringed  instruments,  we  give  training  on  the 
flute,  harp,  drums,  and  any  other  instrument,  our  proximity  to  Boston 
making  it  possible  to  secure  excellent  teachers  on  any  instrument 
desired. 


Classes  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  and  Organ 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  but  would  like  to  play  or 
sing.  Lasell  offers  class  instruction  in  the  major  subjects  in  applied 
music,  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  organ. 

Group  instruction  provides  a very  definite  stimulation  for  most  stu- 
dents and  of  course  the  fees  are  smaller.  Each  class  will  be  limited 
to  three  pupils. 


ACADEMIC  MUSIC  COURSE 

Admission  to  a course  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  any 
conservatory  or  college  of  music  presupposes  considerable  musical  at- 
tainment, e.g.,  six  grades  in  pianoforte  or  violin  major  and  corres- 
ponding ability  in  other  lines.  Hence  a student  going  from  Lasell  to 
any  such  school  may  expect  advanced  standing  only  in  proportion  to 
her  state  of  advancement.  Only  by  diligent  and  intelligent  work  can 
sufficient  progress  be  made  to  warrant  the  pursuit  of  music  in  a pro- 
fessional capacity.  Majoring  with  that  end  in  view  implies  approxi- 
mately three  hours  a day  of  practice.  If  a student  shows  the  necessary 
personal  characteristics  and  musical  endowment  she  is  encouraged  in 
that  direction;  otherwise,  she  is  more  wisely  helped  to  render  her  musical 
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ability  valuable  to  the  community  in  which  she  may  later  reside,  in  home, 
church,  or  club. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  the  Academic  Course 
I The  easier  major  scales.  Streaborg  opus  63.  Loeschorn  opus  65. 
Duvernoy  opus  176. 

II  All  major  scales  and  the  easier  minors.  Burgmuller  opus  100. 
Kohler  opus  157. 

III  All  major  and  minor  scales  and  tonic  triads.  Heller  opus  47,  the 
easier  ones.  First  year  Bach  (Edited  Arthur  Foote). 

IV  Scales  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 88.  Czerny 
opus  636.  Krause  opus  2.  Easier  sonatas  of  Haydn  or  Mozart. 

The  completion  of  this  grade  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  Aca- 
demic Course. 

V  Major  scales  in  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths.  Major  and  minor 
arpeggios.  Bach,  two  part  inventions.  Cramer.  Czerny  opus  740, 
the  easier  ones. 

VI  Scales  4 octaves  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 120. 
Triad  arpeggios  sixteenth  notes  metronome  quarter  note  = 96. 
Double  thirds  slowly.  Czerny  opus  740.  Haydn  sonatas.  Bach, 
three  part  inventions. 

VII  Czerny  opus  740.  Clement’s  gradus.  Beethoven  sonatas,  early 
middle  period.  Modern  pieces. 

VIII  Clement’s  gradus.  Bach  well  tempered  clavichord.  Beethoven 
sonatas.  Modern  pieces. 

Organ 

One  of  the  easier  Fugues  of  Bach  or  a Study  from  Rink’s  Organ 
School  Book  III,  a piece  of  the  same  grade  and  a selection  of  hymn 
tunes. 

Voice 

The  candidates  may  have  had  no  vocal  instruction,  but  must  give 
evidence  of  possessing  natural  vocal  talent  together  with  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Pianoforte. 

Violin 

Evidence  must  first  be  given  that  the  candidate  has  had  an  ade- 
quate preliminary  training  in  staff  notation,  rhythm,  and  in  major 
and  minor  scales,  and  in  addition  the  candidate  must  be  prepared  satis- 
factorily to  demonstrate  elementary  technique  and  one  or  more  easy 
studies. 

A student  who  can  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demic Music  course  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  junior  college  will  be  able  so  to  plan  her  work  that 
she  may  receive  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  Lasell  diploma  in  addition  to 
the  Academic  Music  Certificate. 


COURSES  IN  ACADEMIC  MUSIC 
Pianoforte  Major 

First  Year 

English  3 ....... 

Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  .... 

Theory  I 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

Electives  ........ 

Physical  Education  ...... 

Second  Year 

English  5 or  Literature  ..... 
Pianoforte,  Two  lessons  per  week  .... 
Harmony  ........ 

Theory  II  

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing  ..... 

Music  History  and  Form  ..... 

Electives  ........ 

Physical  Education  ...... 

Voice  Major 

First  Year 

English  3 ....... 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  .... 

Theory  I ....... 

Electives  ........ 

Physical  Education  ...... 

Second  Year 

English  5 or  Literature  ..... 

Voice,  Two  lessons  per  week  .... 

Harmony  ........ 

Theory  II  ....... 

Music  History  and  Form  ..... 

Electives  ........ 

Physical  Education  ...... 


Hours 

3 

3 

4 
1 
4 
1 

16 

Hours 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Hours 

3 
2 

4 
6 

_1_ 

~16~ 

Hours 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
1 

16 


Candidates  for  the  Voice  or  Organ  major  courses  should  be  able  to 
play  selections  of  moderate  difficulty  on  the  piano  and  unless  excused 
by  the  Director  are  required  to  take  one  lesson  a week  in  Pianoforte 
throughout  the  course,  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made. 
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Violin,  Cello,  Organ  Major 

First  Year  Hours 

English  3 ..........  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ...  3 


Theory  I ..........  4 

Electives  ..........  5 

Physical  Education  ........  1 


16 

Second  Y ear  Hours 

English  5 or  Literature  .......  3 

Violin,  Cello  or  Organ,  Two  lessons  per  week  ...  3 


Harmony  ..........  2 

Theory  II  .........  2 

Music  History  and  Form  .......  2 

Electives  ..........  3 

Physical  Education  ........  1 
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COURSES 

Theory  la 

A course  covering  the  minimum  of  theoretical  knowledge  needed 
by  the  intelligent  musical  amateur  and,  of  course,  fundamental  for 
the  professional  musician.  Experience  shows  that  even  many  students 
of  music  are  woefully  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  actual  meaning 
of  various  signs  in  musical  notation  and  of  the  musical  system. 
Theory  I presents  the  notation  system  in  detail  and  the  scale  system 
(including  the  Gregorian  modes)  with  chords  and  all  interrelation- 
ships; there  is  much  drill  in  these.  Sight  singing,  dictation,  and  intro- 
duction to  the  first  method  of  composition  (that  of  writing  simul- 
taneous melodies),  and  a beginning  in  a later  method  (that  of  har- 
monizing melodies  and  basses). 

Four  hours  a week,  first  semester 


Theory  lb 

(1)  Continued  drill  in  sight  singing  and  dictation  using  more 
difficult  melodies,  part  singing  and  simple  harmonic  dictation. 

(2)  A continuation  of  the  study  of  harmony  in  closed  and  open 

position,  using  all  triads  and  dominant  seventh  chords.  Keyboard 
work  is  emphasized.  Four  hours  a week,  second  semester 
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Theory  II 

Review  of  fundamentals,  using  more  complex  combinations  of 
rhythmic  figures  and  delving  more  deeply  into  inter-key  relations, 
elementary  instrumentation  and  arranging  of  music  for  various  combi- 
nations of  instruments. 

Ear  training  in  chromatic  intervals,  seventh  chords  and  inversions, 
sight  singing  of  more  difficult  melodies,  and  in  parts.  More  practice 
in  transposition.  Dictation  in  two  and  three  parts. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

Harmony 

Continuing  the  work  of  Theory  IB  (2),  dispersed  harmony,  the 
dominant  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  chords,  leading  tone  seventh 
chords,  modulation,  secondary  seventh  chords.  Continued  emphasis 
upon  keyboard  work. 

Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

Music  History  and  Form 

The  history  of  musical  notation,  instruments,  church  music,  ora- 
torio and  opera.  Biography  of  musicians;  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  musical  composition,  folk  songs,  fugue,  sonata,  symphony,  etc. 
The  course  is  illustrated  throughout  by  records,  vocal  and  instrumental 
selections  by  members  of  the  class,  and  by  attendance  at  recitals  and 
concerts  in  Boston.  Two  hours  a week  for  a year 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

The  course  aims  to  improve  the  sight-reading,  to  teach  rhythm 
very  carefully,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  Ensemble  Playing.  The  more 
advanced  classes  use  a considerable  amount  of  orchestral  music,  over- 
tures, and  symphonies.  There  is  a large  library  of  arrangements  for 
eight  hands. 

One  of  the  classes  usually  furnishes  the  final  number  for  the  pupils’ 
concerts  at  the  school.  One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Appreciation  of  Music 

A study  of  musical  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
listener  with  a view  to  acquiring  a more  understanding  ear.  Various 
types  of  music  will  be  taken  up,  starting  with  the  familiar  forms  and 
gradually  bringing  in  the  lesser  known. 

One  hour  a week  for  a year 

Practical  Courses 

Individual  lessons  are  given  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin  and  other 
orchestral  instruments.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  student  and  may  be  elected  throughout  both  the  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  years. 
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Voice 

Credit  of  one  hour  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 

Instrumental  Music.  Organ.  Pianoforte.  Violin.  Cello. 
Harp.  Flute.  Trumpet. 

Credit  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is  allowed  for  each  weekly  lesson. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Muriel  McClelland  Miss  Virginia  Tribou 

Miss  Mira  Sawyer 

This  department  aims  to  promote  a program  of  physical  activities 
for  all  members  of  the  student  body  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
need,  and  capacity,  and  to  develop  an  enjoyment  of  play,  true  sports- 
manship, and  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

Outdoor  work,  fall  and  spring,  consists  of  sports  and  games,  includ- 
ing field  hockey,  soccer,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  tennis, 
horseback  riding,  canoeing,  hiking,  archery,  and  golf.  During  the 
winter  the  classes  meet  indoors  and  an  all-round  physical  education 
program  is  followed,  including  practical  gymnastics,  gymnastic  games, 
group  games,  dancing,  swimming,  and  basketball.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  development  of  correct  posture. 

Two  hours  of  work  a week  is  required  of  each  student  unless  she  is 
excused  on  account  of  physical  disability.  A medical  and  physical  exam- 
ination is  given  every  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and 
her  work  is  graded  accordingly.  No  course  will  be  considered  completed 
by  any  student,  nor  may  she  advance  with  her  class  or  be  graduated 
from  the  school  until  the  required  work  in  Physical  Education  shall 
have  been  completed. 

Dancing 

Dancing  training  begins  with  a foundation  of  rhythm  and  music, 
muscular  co-ordination  based  on  a natural  flow  of  movement,  and  a 
sense  of  design  in  time  and  space.  Tap  dancing,  chorus,  social  and 
folk  dancing  are  included  in  the  course. 

Swimming 

There  is  a tiled  swimming  pool  for  use  under  proper  supervision. 
An  opportunity  for  every  girl  to  swim  or  to  learn  to  swim  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge. 
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Horseback  Riding 

Horseback  riding  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  outdoor  sports 
and  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  regular  Physical  Education  require- 
ment. A student  may  arrange  to  have  her  own  horse  at  the  school. 

Canoeing 

Canoeing  upon  the  Charles  River  (which  is  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sports.  A Canoe  Club,  open  to  those 
who  pass  the  physical  and  swimming  tests  and  are  in  good  standing, 
practices  regularly  under  careful  supervision,  and  closes  the  year  with 
a race,  the  winners  receiving  the  letter  "L.” 

Golf 

A six-hole  golf  course  is  maintained  on  the  campus.  In  the  fall 
the  members  of  the  Golf  Club  receive  instruction  by  a noted  pro- 
fessional. 

Winter  Sports 

Girls  are  urged  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out  of  doors. 
Skiing,  skating,  tobogganing,  sliding,  and  snowshoeing  all  add  to  the 
variety  of  activities  that  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year.  Stu- 
dents should  bring  their  own  skates,  skis,  and  snowshoes  and  come 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  Winter  Carnival  in  February. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  a week  end  trip  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains some  time  during  the  winter. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

PERSONAL  SUPERVISION 


In  the  unity  of  the  student  body  the  individual  is  not  forgotten. 
Personal  supervision  is  a watchword  and  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development  is  the  result  most  desired. 

We  believe  that  "work  itself  is  the  best  moral  power.  Stiff  require- 
ments of  study,  week  in  and  week  out,  daily  tasks,  constant  attainment, 
and  steady  intellectual  progress  are  mighty  moral  influences.”  The 
kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  individual  student  in  order  that  she  may  work  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  of  class  work  per  week  in  a program  is 
fifteen,  not  including  physical  education.  Too  light  a program  may 
be  as  harmful  as  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

A PERMANENT  RECORD 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference.  Quar- 
terly reports  are  sent  to  parents.  The  passing  mark  is  D,  but  a C 
average  is  required  for  graduation.  The  marks  for  the  first  and  third 
quarters  are  tentative  marks;  the  ranking  grades  are  the  semester 
grades. 


INSTRUCTORS 

Great  care  is  taken  that  all  teachers  have,  besides  aptness  to  teach, 
the  personal  character  which  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
among  whom  they  live.  A number  of  instructors  who  reside  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  are  employed.  They  are  distinguished  in  their  respective 
lines  of  study,  and  help  much  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  work. 
Herein  is  one  great  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  city. 

QUARTERLY  TESTS 

Periodic  tests  sanely  prepared  and  administered  serve  as  a wholesome 
stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  student.  Tests  are  given  during  the  last 
week  of  each  quarter. 


HONOR  CREDITS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  from  two  to  four  semester  hours  count- 
ing toward  graduation  are  granted  as  "honor  credits”  to  students 
whose  records  show  uniformly  superior  scholarship. 
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TUTORING  FOR  COLLEGE  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS 

By  special  arrangement  students  who  are  to  take  College  Board 
Examinations  may  remain  at  Lasell  after  Commencement  and  receive 
tutoring  preparatory  for  the  examination. 

For  those  students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  either  by  Board 
examination  or  certificate,  a regular  testing  period  of  one  hour  a week 
is  scheduled  during  the  second  semester. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

For  the  convenience  of  our  vocational  graduates,  a placement 
bureau  is  maintained  at  the  college,  the  services  of  which  are  offered 
without  cost.  To  promise  to  find  employment  for  all  graduates  from 
vocational  courses  is  clearly  impossible,  but  our  experience  has  been 
very  satisfactory  in  that  line,  and  we  have  been  able  to  place  practically 
all  those  desiring  employment.  The  demand  for  our  graduates  has 
been  constant  and  very  satisfactory. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

The  school  provides  a valuable  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  free 
to  the  students.  Our  favorable  location  enables  us  to  hear  many  speak- 
ers of  note.  Students  are  allowed  to  attend  first-class  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  theatres,  in  Boston. 

LIBRARY 

There  is  a well  selected  and  constantly  growing  library,  always  open 
and  made  serviceable  by  a card  catalog,  and  the  presence  of  a trained 
librarian. 

The  reading  table  is  supplied  with  a good  selection  of  current  papers 
and  magazines  for  general  reading  and  for  use  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

LASELL  LEAVES  AND  NEWS 

A magazine,  the  Lasell  Leaves , and  a newspaper,  the  Lasell  News , 
edited  and  published  by  the  students,  have  given  a noticeable  impulse 
to  ready  and  condensed  expression  and  accurate  business  habits. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  nearness  of  Lasell  to  Boston  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  excursions.  A visit  to  Concord,  Salem,  Bunker 
Hill,  Plymouth,  or  Old  Boston  is  a lesson  in  history  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  and  a delightful  outing.  A walk  to  Norumbega  Tower, 
which  is  near,  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica. The  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  very  helpful  in  the 
various  departments.  Annual  excursions  are  made  to  the  White 
Mountains  in  mid-winter,  and  when  desired,  arrangements  are  made 
for  summer  trips  to  Europe. 
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GOVERNMENT 

We  try  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family 
as,  by  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation,  to  teach  them  to  manage 
themselves.  We  desire  the  cultivation  of  refined  manners,  and  a cour- 
teous regard  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others.  No  regulations 
will  knowingly  be  made  which  tend  to  undermine  self-respect,  or  to 
place  an  unnatural  distance  between  teacher  and  student.  The  dean, 
the  registrar,  and  teachers  in  charge  of  dormitories  have  special  care 
of  the  students,  and  parents  are  invited  to  make  to  them  freely  such 
confidential  communication  as  may  aid  in  understanding  and  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  their  daughters. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  College  Government  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  various  houses  and  the  faculty.  Its  aim  is  to 
promote  a sympathetic  understanding  between  faculty  and  students 
by  giving  a definite  opportunity  for  each  to  make  clear  to  the  other 
its  point  of  view  and  desires. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  led  to  the  practice  of  courtesy  and  the  cultivation  of 
poise  and  dignity.  School  entertainments,  teas,  class  parties  and  the 
more  formal  receptions  for  students  and  their  guests  are  opportunities 
for  acquiring  social  ease. 

RELIGIOUS  CULTURE 

Attendance  on  Sunday  at  vesper  service  is  required  of  all  resident 
students. 

The  students  are  very  cordially  welcomed  at  local  churches  of  the 
following  denominations:  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and 
Roman  Catholic.  Churches  of  other  denominations,  including  Bap- 
tist, Christian  Science,  Presbyterian,  and  Unitarian  are  easily  avail- 
able in  neighboring  communities. 

An  active  Christian  Endeavor  and  a Missionary  Society  are  con- 
ducted by  students  and  teachers. 

PARENTS 

The  Obligation 

A parent  or  guardian  who  places  his  daughter  or  ward  under  our 
care  is  understood  to  accept  the  conditions  stated  in  this  catalog. 
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Punctuality 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Every  irregularity  is  injurious,  embarrassing 
the  irregular  one  and  others.  Frequent  week-end  visits  are  incom- 
patible with  good  scholarship.  Students  whose  parents  desire  them  to 
return  home  every  week  end  are  permitted  to  do  so  while  in  good 
standing.  No  reduction  in  fees  is  made  for  such  absence. 

Care  of  Health 

The  resident  nurse  looks  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students, 
secures  such  medical  attendance  as  is  necessary,  and,  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, guards  the  students  from  unhealthful  habits  of  diet  and  dress. 
Parents  are  urged  to  communicate  with  her  freely  as  to  the  physical 
condition  of  their  daughters  at  the  time  of  entrance.  A dentist  and 
oculist  should  be  consulted,  if  necessary,  before  entering  school.  If 
a private  nurse  is  needed,  the  student  bears  the  expense.  Good  health 
is  largely  dependent  upon  habits  of  diet.  A well-supplied  table  makes 
eating  between  meals  unnecessary.  We  therefore  ask  parents  not  to 
send  boxes  of  food. 

The  use  of  alcohol  lamps,  electric  heating  devices  or  cleaning  fluids 
is  not  permitted  in  the  rooms. 

Dress 

The  whole  outfit  should  be  suited  to  the  student’s  need  and  in 
harmony  with  the  necessities  of  good  physical  development.  It  should 
be  in  good  taste  but  simple  and  inexpensive.  Suitable  walking  shoes, 
raincoat,  rubbers,  or  overshoes  should  be  provided. 

Every  student  should  have  a gymnasium  suit  and  a pair  of  low 
heeled  sport  shoes.  For  swimming  a regulation  suit  is  required.  This 
may  be  purchased  at  the  school  store. 

Rooms 

Students’  rooms  vary  in  price  according  to  size  and  location.  They 
are  well  lighted  and  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  single  and  each  is 
provided  with  hair  mattress,  linen,  two  double  blankets,  and  a spread. 
Two  usually  occupy  a room.  There  are  a few  single  rooms  and  a few 
rooms  of  extra  size  occupied  by  three. 

Selection  of  Rooms  and  Roommates 

On  the  basis  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  application  blank,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  date  of  the  application  and  any  personal 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  the  applicants,  we  assign  rooms  and  room- 
mates. We  ask  new  students  to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned 
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for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrangement  may  not  be  fully  satis- 
factory. After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been  made,  the 
dean  or  teacher  in  charge  will  make  such  changes,  within  reason,  of 
room  and  roommates  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  all  comfortable 
so  far  as  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  cases  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our 
students  in  these  matters. 

Table 

The  hours  spent  in  the  attractive  dining  rooms  play  a prominent 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  school  and  afford  a valuable  opportunity 
for  training  in  habits  of  courtesy  and  sociability.  The  table  is  liber- 
ally supplied  with  a desirable  variety  of  food  and  fruit.  The  water 
supply  is  one  of  the  purest  in  the  state  according  to  scientific  analysis. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  and  loan  funds  are  available  for  a limited  number  of 
deserving  students,  the  preference  being  given  to  residents  who  are 
earning  part  of  their  expenses.  The  need,  previous  record  of  scholar- 
ship, testimonial  of  character,  and  health  are  considered  in  granting 
this  assistance.  If  the  number  of  scholarships  could  be  sufficiently  in- 
creased, no  deserving  student  would  be  refused.  Scholarship  grants 
will  be  applied  to  the  bills  of  the  last  half  year.  Applications  for  such 
aid  should  be  made  to  the  President.  The  income  from  the  following 
funds  is  available  for  scholarship: 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund  $1,000 

The  Bird  Scholarship  Fund  $5,000 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  of  the  Class  of 
1857. 

The  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund  $8,800 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  Class  of  1867, 
for  many  years  a teacher  and  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of 
Lasell. 

The  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  Scholarship  Fund  $5,000 

Given  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  of  the 
Class  of  1910,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of  Millbury,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

The  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  Scholarship  Fund  $2,000 

Given  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  of  the  Class 
of  1907,  by  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Vicary  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Lasell  Scholarships 

The  Trustees  have  established  ten  scholarships  ranging  in  value 
from  $50  to  $100. 
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Class  Funds 

Some  of  the  classes  have  contributed  to  the  general  Endowment 
Fund.  These  class  funds,  and  any  additions  to  them,  are  carried  as 
separate  funds,  and  as  they  reach  reasonable  size  the  income  will  be 
available  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

The  Alumnae  Association  Funds 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Incorporated  contributed  $5000  to  the  financing 
of  the  new  building.  However,  the  Association  still  has  funds  from 
which  loans  will  be  made  to  a few  deserving  students. 

Self  help  opportunities  are  given  to  a limited  number  of  resident 
students.  By  this  means  a student  may  receive  from  $50  to  $300. 

REGULATIONS 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  an  entire  school  year  or  such 
portion  as  remains  after  entrance. 

In  case  of  absence  for  a period  of  three  weeks  or  more  due  to  serious 
illness  of  a resident  student  paying  the  full  cash  tuition  and  board, 
a refund  of  $10  per  week  will  be  made  for  time  lost  in  excess  of  the 
first  three  consecutive  weeks.  A doctor’s  certificate  supporting  such 
illness  is  required. 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  her  residence,  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  of 
conduct  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  is  detrimental  to  the  school, 
the  President  reserves  the  right  to  request  her  withdrawal. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal  or  dismissal  on  account  of 
misconduct,  the  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that  no  part  of  the  fee  or 
tuition  for  the  school  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted,  and  any 
unpaid  balance  on  account  of  such  fees  for  the  school  year  shall  be- 
come immediately  due  and  payable  to  the  College. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  arrange  with  their  daughters  for  a 
change  in  their  program  without  first  interviewing  or  writing  the 
Registrar.  While  we  are  very  glad  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
any  requests  from  home  we  cannot  comply  with  them  if  they  violate 
our  rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  no  need  of  a large  amount  of  spending  money.  The  school 
recommends  a moderate  allowance  for  personal  expenses. 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance  this  should  be  deposited  to  her 
account  by  the  parent  through  the  Treasurer’s  office.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  carrying  students’  checking  accounts  at  one  of 
the  local  trust  companies  in  any  amount  subject  to  check.  These 
checks  may  be  cashed  at  the  school.  This  arrangement  gives  us  an 
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opportunity  to  supervise  the  students’  accounts  and  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  educational  program. 

We  strongly  advise  against  the  bringing  of  valuable  articles  such  as 
jewelry  and  expensive  watches.  If  they  are  brought  and  lost,  the 
school  cannot  be  responsible  for  them. 

Each  boarder  will  furnish  napkins,  napkin-ring,  toilet  soap,  towels, 
umbrella,  and  flash  light. 

A few  good  pictures,  a couch  cover,  sofa  pillows,  and  window 
draperies  will  help  to  make  the  student’s  room  attractive  and  home- 
like. 

All  articles  for  the  laundry  must  be  plainly  and  durably  marked 
in  a prominent  place  with  full  name  of  owner.  We  decline  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  articles  not  marked  with  name  tapes. 

For  washing  dresses,  blouses,  and  silk  articles  an  extra  charge,  varying 
with  the  work  required,  is  made. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school. 

Pleasant  accommodations  for  parents  and  friends  can  usually  be 
found  near  the  school. 


EXPENSES 

The  regular  expense  for  each  resident  student  whether  taking  the 
regular  or  special  course  is  $900.  This  includes  board,  a place  with 
a roommate,  laundry  (fifteen  plain  pieces),  and  tuition  in  all  studies 
except  as  stated  below. 

A few  smaller  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  at  $850  each,  or  by  one 
at  $1,100.  There  are  a few  small  single  rooms  at  $950  and  a few 
large  corner  rooms  and  rooms  adjoining  bath  for  two  students  at 
$1,000  each. 

For  a student  taking  any  one  of  the  Academic  Music  courses,  as 
outlined  on  pages  52  and  53,  with  a $900  room,  the  cost  is  $1,050. 
This  cost  includes,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  course, 
the  use  of  piano  or  organ.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  no  charge  is  made,  but  if  electives  are  chosen  from  courses  for 
which  an  extra  charge  is  made  this  will  be  added  to  the  cost. 

The  tuition  for  a day  student  for  the  school  year  is  $3  00.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  a partial  program  at  special  rates. 

From  all  resident  students  an  advance  payment  of  $25  should  ac- 
company the  application.  On  the  opening  day,  one-half  of  the  regular 
expense  for  the  year  is  due;  at  the  end  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  the 
balance  of  the  regular  expense  for  the  year  is  due.  The  advance  pay- 
ment of  $25  is  credited  toward  this  last  installment. 


Day  students  pay  $150  on  the  opening  day  and  $150  at  the  end  of 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

Payment  is  expected  on  the  day  of  entrance.  Interest  at  five  per 
cent  is  charged  on  deferred  payments.  The  advance  payment  is  re- 
funded if  the  application  is  withdrawn  by  August  first. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Las  ell  Junior  College. 


EXTRA  EXPENSES  PER  YEAR 

Lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  in  voice-training,  one-half 

hour,  one  per  week  .......$  75.00 

Lessons  on  the  violin,  three-quarters  hour,  one  per  week  . 100.00 

Class  lessons  on  the  piano,  organ,  violin  or  in  voice-training, 

one  hour,  one  per  week  ......  55.00 

Two  per  week  ........  100.00 

Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  one  hour  lesson  per  week  in  class 

of  four  with  two  pianos  . . . . . . 40.00 

Harmony,  two  hour  lessons  per  week  (small  class)  . . 40.00 

Harmony  and  theory,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per 

week  . . . . . . . . . 75.00 

Theory  I,  four  hours  per  week  ......  80.00 

Theory  II,  two  hours  per  week  (small  class)  . . . 40.00 

Use  of  practice  room  by  music  student,  one  hour  per  day 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  . . . . . . 10.00 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  per  day  (more  periods  pro  rata)  . 25.00 

Interpretation,  private  lessons,  one-half  hour,  one  per  week 

(more  periods  pro  rata)  . . . . . . 35.00 


OTHER  EXTRAS 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Sewing,  Foods,  Biology,  Chemistry  or  Zoology  . . .$  8.00 


Medical  Secretarial  Courses  . . . . . 10.00 

Studio  and  Crafts,  Textiles,  Music  History,  or  Music 

Appreciation  . . . . . . . 5.00 

Applied  Housekeeping  ......  15.00 

Board  and  room  for  day  students  taking  "Applied  House- 
keeping” four  days  a week  per  week  . . . . 8.50 

Student  waitresses  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  taking 

"Applied  Housekeeping”  per  week  ....  4.25 

Use  of  Typewriter  ........  15.00 

Horseback  Riding,  prices  to  be  arranged 

Meals  to  room,  each  .......  .30 
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Meals  for  visitors — Breakfast,  .35,  Lunch  .50,  Dinner  . .75 

Rooms  per  night,  when  available  .....  1.00 

Lunch  for  day  students  .......  .35 

Diplomas,  each  ........  5.00 

Certificates,  each  . . . . . . . . 1.50 

Extra  curricular  activities,  charged  each  student,  each 

semester  .........  5.00 


This  covers  a subscription  to  the  Lasell  Leaves  and  Lasell  News, 
Athletic  Association  dues,  Lasell  Night  at  the  "Pops,”  and  such  club 
or  other  school  activities  as  may  be  required  of  the  student. 

Private  tutoring  is  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may 
be  obtained  by  special  arrangement. 

Students  in  music  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged 
lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet-music,  art  materials,  extra 
laundry,  and  other  items  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

Text-books,  stationery,  extra  laundry,  and  other  supplies,  may  be 
had  at  the  school  at  current  prices. 

A charge  is  made  when  the  services  of  a chaperon  are  required. 

A student  remaining  through  any  holidays  will  be  charged  $12 
weekly  which  includes  usual  laundry.  No  deduction  is  made  for 
absence  from  meals  while  a student  is  in  residence. 

Two  certified  copies  of  the  record  of  any  student  will  be  provided 
without  charge.  Further  copies  will  be  made  at  $1.00  each. 
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SENIORS 


Ackerman,  Constance 

Albrecht,  Barbara  Jane 

Aljoe,  Jean  Aller 

Allen,  Nancy 

Annis,  Sarah  Jennie 

Ardern,  Eleanor 

Barron,  Carolyn * 

Benecchi,  Doris  Rosemary  

Blackwood,  Muriel  Audrey 

Bodwell,  Natalie  Clare  

Bohaker,  Margery  Ann 

Bowden,  Romena  Georgia 

Bowen,  Virginia  Anne  

Brett,  Mary  Eleanor 

Brooks,  Anne  Jackson 

Brown,  Frances  Claire 

Bryan,  Mary  Prince 

Bull,  Ruth 

Burns,  Emily  Jean 

Caley,  Mary  Katharine 

Campbell,  Elinor  Louise 

Carneal,  Dorothy  Lyle 

Caruthers,  Dorothy 

Christiansen,  Margaret  Quincy  

Clark,  Louisa  

Clemons,  Harriet  Julia  

Coniaris,  Helen  Constance 

Conklin,  Ruth  Emma 

Corliss,  Dorothy  Earle 

Cunningham,  Susan  Jacqueline 

Curtin,  Mary  Christine  

Daniels,  Jeanne  Katherine 

DeWitt,  Barbara  Jean 

Dietz,  Marjorie  Hope 

Doherty,  Mary  Josephine 

Dow,  Marjorie  Madison 

Dunston,  Marie  Lucille 

Edie,  Madeline  Louise 

Escott,  Winifred  Marion 

Ettershank,  Jean  Ann 

Fales,  Jane  Osborne , 

Farnell,  Katharine  Cuyler 


Urbana,  O. 

Akron,  O. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Toledo,  O. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Bethany,  Conn. 

Brockton 

Millbury 

Franconia,  N.  H. 

Sandwich 

Brockton 

Framingham 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  Bedford 

Wellesley  Hills 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Middleton,  N.  Y. 

Winthrop 

Richmond,  Va. 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Waltham 

Brockton 

Milford 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Orleans 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Plymouth 

Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

- Utica,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Centre 

Cambridge 

Newton ville 

Watertown 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Springfield 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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Fish,  Margaret  Louise 

Forsberg,  Helen  Marian 

Forsyth,  Jane  Helen 

Gay,  Frances  Elizabeth 

Greene,  Sara  Denise 

Grover,  Ruth  Mae 

Hale,  Nancy  Elizabeth , 

Haley,  Frances  Abbott  

Hamilton,  Helen  Louise  

Henderson,  Helen  Lamb 

Huntington,  Doris  Harriet 

Jacobus,  Norma  Ethel  

Jensen,  Elizabeth 

Johnson,  Louise  Allen 

Keegan,  Julia  Regina  

Kingman,  Barbara  

Kingsley,  Alta  Ruth 

Leckie,  Jane  Roberta  

Lind,  Marjorie  Etheline 

McCormick,  Phyllis  Edna 

MacDonald,  Florence  Hope 

Mackie,  Jeannette  Roselyn  

MacLeod,  Evelyn  Marjorie  

MacNaught,  Marjorie  

Marr,  Janice  Elizabeth 

Martel,  Eleanor  Adeline 

Michael,  Jean  Reed 

Morrison,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Muenz,  Earlene  Janette 

Myers,  Catherine  Patten 

Nelson,  Elizabeth 

Neu,  Agnes  Mary 

Nichols,  Nancy  Gertrude 

O’Connell,  Ellen  Elaine 

O’Connor,  Mary  Catherine 

Page,  Jessie  Elizabeth 

Parmer,  Eleanor  Ruth  

Payson,  Janet  Faye 

Perras,  Aimee  Claire 

Peterson,  June 

Pfeiffer,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Pfeiffer,  Virgie 

Pierce,  Georgia  Elvina 


Newtonville 

Worcester 

__  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Springfield 

Dayton,  O. 

Athol 

Gildersleeve,  Conn. 

West  Somerville 

Newport,  Vt. 

Hilo,  Hawaii,  T.  H. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 

Longmeadow 

Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Indian  Orchard 

Rockford,  111. 

Hatfield 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Centre 

Fairfield,  Me. 

_ Lincoln 

Worcester 

Framingham 

Auburndale 

Malden 

Marlboro 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Hingham 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Waban 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 

West  Newton 

Needham 

Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

Worcester 

Millis 

New  Bedford 

Worcester 

Bedford 

Framingham 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Pluff,  Geraldine  Priscilla  „ _ . 

Pratt,  Cora  Handby 

Rochester,  N.  H. 

Cedarhnrst,  T..  T.,  N.  Y. 

Prne,  Meredith  Anna  Relle  _ _ ___ 

____  Hopedale 

Rawson,  Vyrling  _ _ 

_ Newton 

Raymond,  Shirley 

Riverside,  Conn. 

Reed,  Rachel  Virginia  . ..  .. 

Vancehoro,  Me. 

Reilly,  Justine  F.disse 

Northampton 

Robins,  Shirley  Adele 

Rmrhnry 

Robinson,  Jane  Rnttrirk 

Littleton 

Rogers,  Janice  Armstrong  _ . 

Rrookline 

Rose,  Rarhara  Emma 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Ru«e11,  Jeanette  Elizabeth 

Hadley 

St.  Germain,  Leona  Melina 

Waltham 

Schneider,  Margaret  Scott 

TTpper  Montclair,  Nr  J- 

Schultz,  Mary  Jean 

Youngstown,  O 

Shaw,  Ruth  Trene 

Needham 

Shepard,  Frances  Tda 

Mansfield 

Shields,  Shirley  Elizabeth  

__  Belmont 

Shutter,  Carolyn 

West  Haven,  Conn, 

Small,  Rarhara  T.onise 

T.ynn 

Smilh'e,  Phyllis  Eleanor 

_ __  Arlington 

Smith,  Florence  Spencer 

Oriskany,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Margaret  Gladys  

Shrewsbury 

Starr,  Ruth  Allison  

_ __  __  Littleton 

Stevens,  Shirley  Elizabeth 

Needham 

Stoll,  Ellen  T.onise 

New  London,  Conn. 

Swainson,  Relle  Florence  ____  _ 

Rrooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Thomas,  Virginia  Adams 

North  Onincy 

Thompson,  Elaine  Clara 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Tifft,  Harriet  T.onise 

Hopedale 

Timmins,  Valerie  Lauretta 

__  . Rrighton 

Traxler,  Marian  Jean 

Fort  Wayne,  Tnd. 

Trudeau,  Winifred 

Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Wallace,  Retty  Patricia 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wells,  Rarhara 

Wahan 

Weymouth,  Ruth  Anna 

Wollaston 

Whipple,  Parthena  Wheeler 

Portland,  Me, 

Williams,  Rarhara  T.ee  

Rrookline 

Wilson,  T.anrana  T.athrop 

Stafford,  Conn. 

Wilson,  Ruth 

South  Dartmouth 

Wood,  Shirley  Goldshorough 

Westfield,  N J. 

Woodrough,  Marjorie  Aldrich  . 

. Newton 
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JUNIORS 

Achorn,  Marjorie  Leah 

Adams,  Jean  Baldwin 

Adams,  Lillian  Clendenning 

Aiken,  Priscilla  Stall  

Albro,  Lucy  Catherine 

Allyn,  Elizabeth 

Anderson,  Dorothy  Eleanor 

Annis,  Jeannetta  

Appleton,  Anne  Frances  

Arnold,  Dorothy  Elizabeth _ 

Austin,  Grace  Arline 

Bailey,  Nancy  Cooper 

Baldwin,  Mildred  Dorothy 

Barry,  Doris  Leontine 

Bartlett,  Laura  Jane 

Beakes,  Norris  

Bell,  Betty  Boyd  

Bennett,  Esther  Virginia  

Bird,  Marguerite  Marie  

Birdseye,  Carol 

Birkland,  Elizabeth  Jean 

Bishop,  Evelyn  Edith  

Black,  Carol  Elizabeth 

Bloch,  Mary  Ellen  

Bloor,  Dorothy  Elizabeth  

Bogert,  Helen  Bennett 

Bonney,  Emily  Daland 

Booth,  Norma  Rhodes 

Borden,  Marjorie  Adrienne 

Bouret,  Loretta  Jean 

Bowman,  Ruth  Alma  

Bradshaw,  Mary 

Bramhall,  Eleanor 

Briard,  Elizabeth  Albertine 

Britton,  Frances  Allbee  

Brown,  Nancy 

Buck,  Alice  Elizabeth  

Buckley,  Catherine  Mary 

Bucklin,  Bertha  Maboth 

Buhler,  Jeanne  Louise 

Burkhardt,  Bevely  Proctor 

Burns,  Helen  Phyllis  


Saco,  Me. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ensenada,  Puerto  Rico 

Wellesley  Hills 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Toledo,  O. 

West  Newton 

Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Brookline 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Worcester 

Watertown 

— White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Boston 

Medford  Hillside 

Framingham 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Akron,  O. 

Akron,  O. 

_ Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Fall  River 

Auburndale 

Natick 

Falmouth 

— Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Watertown 

Newton 

Worcester 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Wellesley 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Holyoke 

...  Brookline 
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Burr,  Euphemia  Clark  

Burrows,  Elizabeth  Ellen 

Buse,  Jeanne  Doretta 

Campbell,  Margaret  Josephine  

Carlisle,  Elizabeth  Hall 

Carlson,  Elizabeth 

Carter,  Dorothy  Elise 

Chappie,  Priscilla  Hope 

Christie,  Joyce 

Clark,  Janet 

Clark,  Priscilla  Dow 

Clarke,  Barbara  Meredith 

Clement,  Helen  Agatha 

Cochrane,  Barbara  Mary 

Cole,  Doris 

Conlan,  Aileen  Rosemary 

Cook,  Hilda  Marie 

Corazza,  Delpha  Ann  

Corboy,  Jeanne  Marie 

Craig,  Margaret  Waldie  

Crosby,  Beatrice 

Cross,  Miriam  Gertrude  

Davis,  Elizabeth  Marie 

Dayton,  Dorothy  Ann - 

Dean,  Ruth  Gertrude 

Dearborn,  Maryelizabeth  

Dewey,  Mary  Ann  _ 

DiTullio,  Pauline  Angelica  

Doe,  Eleanor 

Doherty,  Patricia  Dorothy 

Donavan,  Janice  Childs  

Donohue,  Barbara  Eleanor  

Doyle,  Thelma  Eline  

Drew,  Nancy  Glover  

Durand,  Georgette  Joan 

Eldredge,  Etta  

Ellerman,  Mary  Louise  

Ellis,  Mildred  ... 

English,  Elizabeth  Dickinson  

English,  Mary  Patricia 

Evans,  Florence  Corinne 

Fales,  Barbara  Rogers 

Farnum,  Dorothy  Sears _ 


Higganum,  Conn. 

Newtonville 

Newton  Lower  Falls 

Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Athol 

Cambridge 

Newton  Highlands 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Wollaston 

Waltham 

Waltham 

Berwick,  Me. 

Brighton 

Chicago,  111. 

Worcester 

Moncton,  N.  B. 

Wellesley 

Chicago,  111. 

Royersford,  Pa. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Holden 

Medford 

: Boston 

Shrewsbury 

Newtonville 

Grosse  Pte.  Shores,  Mich. 

Dorchester 

Watertown 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

West  Newton 

West  Roxbury 

Jamaica  Plain 

Evanston,  111. 

Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

South  Orleans 

Warren,  Ind. 

Waltham 

Norwood 

Erie,  Pa. 

Lexington 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Uxbridge 
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Fischer,  Virginia  Ellagene Vermilion,  O. 

Forman,  Edith  Carolyn Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Forman,  Phelps  Collins Alpena,  Mich. 

Foss,  Elizabeth  Dean Malden 

Fowler,  Charlotte  Weld East  River,  Conn. 

Fraser,  Margaret  Jean Honokaa,  Hawaii,  T.  H. 

Freeman,  Barbara  Marion St.  John,  N.  B. 

Frost,  Ruth  Anne Westfield,  N.  J. 

Fulton,  Ruth  Esther Orleans,  Vt. 

Furbush,  Barbara Waltham 

Gallupe,  Olive  Winter Chelsea-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Gibb,  Margaret  Helen Barre,  Vt. 

Gibson,  Bette  Marsh Revere 


Gorman,  Virginia  Elizabeth 
Goulding,  Eleanor  Louise  _ 

Grace,  Lillian  Margaret 

Gray,  Marion  Elizabeth 


Greene,  Margaret  Livingstone 

Gullett,  Mary  Ann 

Hamilton,  Jean 


Harrington,  Alyce  Catherine 

Harrison,  Lucie  Loomer 

Hartley,  Maude  Sibyl 

Hatch,  Virtue  Bowerman 

Hathaway,  Helen  Ann  

Hayton,  Janet  Eileen 


Belmont 

South  Sudbury 

Cambridge 

Springfield 

Dayton,  O. 

Decatur,  111. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Milton 

Derby,  Conn. 

Rochester 

North  Amherst 

Bellaire,  O. 

„ Warren 


Hitchcock,  Mabel  Eunice  

Hodge,  Frances  Langdon 

Houghton,  Mary  Alice 

Hubbard,  Jeanne  Martell 

Hughes,  Isabel  Cecile  

Hutchison,  Jane  Johnston 

Inshaw,  Jeanne  Eleanor 

Jewett,  Elizabeth  Gould 

Jewett,  Mary  Jayne 

Jones,  Edith  Paula 

Jones,  Jane  Elizabeth 


Jugo,  Henrietta  Hortense  

Karnheim,  Dorothea 

Kester,  Joanne 

Kieser,  Portia  Elizabeth 

Kimball,  Barbara  

Kinghorn,  Bertha  Maud  Clark 


- Hilo,  Hawaii,  T.  H. 

Waltham 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

— Middletown,  Conn. 

Kenberma 

Newton  Centre 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Cranston,  R.  I. 

Newtonville 

_• Waban 

Erie,  Pa. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Melrose 

Ansonia,  O. 

^ Auburndale 

Reading 

Pittsfield 
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Kingsbacher,  Peggy  Claire 

Kuhns,  Margaret  Estella 

Lallas,  Penelope-Laine  

Lander,  Sibyl  

Langdon,  Anne  Elizabeth  

Lapham,  Lois  Mae 

LaRiviere,  Lucille  Marie 

Lesinsky,  Joan 

Lindemuth,  Mary  Elizabeth 

McCarty,  Carolyn  Jean 

McGrath,  Mary  Margaret 

McLaughlin,  Gertrude  Lucinda  . 

MacDowell,  Ruth  Elizabeth 

MacNeish,  Jean 

Mann,  Maxine  Rosemond 

Mathews,  Mary  Rittenhouse 

Mathewson,  Elsie  May 

Mauroyenis,  Mary  Sophia 

Mayer,  Dorothea 

Mayhew,  Barbara 

Merrill,  Patricia 

Midgley,  Marjorie  Elizabeth 

Millard,  Marjorie 

Miller,  Priscilla 

Minchin,  Marjorie 

Morgan,  Mary  Claire 

Mo  wry,  Faith  Carol 

Mowry,  Shirley  Barbara 

Moxon,  Ruth  Eleanor 

Murray,  Nancy  Stuart 

Nason,  Virginia  Natalie  

Newton,  Lois  Edith  

Nichols,  Catherine  Eavey  

Nichols,  Eunice  

O’Donnell,  Marjorie  May 

Ohlrogge,  Doris  Madeleine  

Paddock,  Dorothy  Elizabeth  — 

Palumbo,  Virgilia  Anne 

Parsche,  Dorothy  Jane 

Phillips,  Elizabeth  Carmichael  _ 

Picker,  Dorothy  Jane 

Porter,  Mary-Carolyn 

Pottorf , Louise  Carolyn 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Easton,  Pa. 

Auburndale 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Brookline 

Worcester 

Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Perth,  N.  B. 

West  Newton 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

West  Paris,  Me. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Newton  Centre 

Vineyard  Haven 

Belmont 

Newton  Centre 

Waban 

Medford 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

. Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Harrisville,  R.  I. 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

Swampscott 

Wellesley  Hills 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Kingston,  N.  H. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Canton,  O. 
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Price,  Paula  Fstella. 

Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

Purinton,  Virginia  Winchel 

East  Liverpool,  O. 

Quirk,  Barbara  Townsend  ...  

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rankin,  Julia  Ingraham  

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Remington,  Helen  Marion 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Rendall,  Marjorie 

_ ...  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Richards,  T.illian  Grace 

Wollaston 

Richardson,  Rarbara  Ann  

_ Framingham 

Richardson,  Helen  Ruth 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ricker,  Katherine  Mary  

_ _ Cambridge 

R idler,  Rena  Margaret 

Worcester 

Ridley,  Susan 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Grace  Billings „ __  _ . 

Jericho,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Rose,  Madelyne  Anne 

Cambridge 

Ross,  Florence  Jeanette 

Framingham 

Rudy,  Nancy  Jean 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ryder,  Helen  Jane 

. _ - Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Salles,  I onise  Frances 

__  _ New  Bedford 

Schilf,  Barbara  Louise  

Bethany,  Conn. 

Scaly,  Barbara  Ann  __  _ 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Seeley,  Mildred  Constance 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Sellas,  Helen  Peter 

Norwich,  Conn. 

.Service,  Dorothy  Fdith  

Fast  Milton 

Shanley,  Rarbara  Helen 

Belmont 

Shaulis,  Jeanne  Florence 

Hastings,  Neb. 

Shaw,  Jean  Madoline 

Presque  Tsle,  Me. 

Shenk,  Mary  Jane 

__  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sherman,  Marjorie  Gertrude 

Worcester 

Sherwood,  Dorothy  Mae 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Shugar,  Elizabeth  Fox 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Skelly,  Frances  T.anra 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

Sleeper,  Priscilla  Ann 

Brookline 

Smith,  Alice  Carolyn 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Barbara  Lois 

Caribou,  Me. 

Smith,  Betty  Sue 

_ _ Newtonville 

Smith,  Frances  Gertrude 

...  _ Medford 

Snyder,  Katherine  Ruth 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Somerville,  Doris  Lee  _ 

. Malden 

Spaulding,  Evelyn  Mae 

South  Hingham 

Sterrett,  Emma  Elizabeth 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sullivan,  Ruth  Marion 

. Melrose 

Swan  Helen  Virginia 

Dorchester 

Talcott,  Marjorie  Jeanne  . 

Edgewood,  R.  I. 
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Tappan,  Miriam 

Taylor,  Alberta 

Taylor,  Mary  Jane 

Taylor,  Patricia  Charlotte 

Tiger,  Nancy  Goodrich 

Twitchell,  Doris  Mullen 

Vail,  Kate  Bowne 

Van  Wart,  Shirley  True 

Ventrone,  Helen  Marie 

Wallen,  Virginia  Hope  

Warfel,  Aline  Walker 

Waters,  Barbara  Evelyn 

Watson,  Ruth  Avis 

Wesson,  Marguerite 

Wight,  Helen  Kinau 

Wilband,  Barbara  Evelyn  

Wilkinson,  Barbara  Alice  

Williams,  Marjorie  Coudray 

Williamson,  Caroline  Gurley  

Wilson,  Janet 

Windrow,  Jean  Elinor 

Woodward,  Barbara  Lee 

Woodward,  Helen  Louise 

Wray,  Jane  Creeden 

Zolte,  Leona  Arlene 


Mansfield,  O. 

Taunton 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Centre 

Worcester 

Bangor,  Me. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

Malden 

Providence,  R.  L 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Milford 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  T.  H. 

Belmont 

Southbridge 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  Mich. 

South  Dartmouth 

North  Adams 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Bethany,  Conn. 

Oradell,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POST  GRADUATES 

Austin,  Frances  Carolyn  Orleans,  Vt. 

Sherman,  Elizabeth  Jane Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Winslow,  Priscilla Auburndale 


SPECIALS 

Bailey,  Stella  Kerns Danville,  Va. 

Blackburn,  Jane  Gossom Brookline 

Chieppo,  Ruth  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Chumbani,  Bessie  Persephonae Westboro 

Church,  Isabelle  Jean South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Davis,  Dorothy  Ann West  Newton 

De Wolfe,  Elsie  Virginia North  Quincy 

Faillace,  Olga  Maria Barranquilla,  Colombia 

Friedstein,  Adele Brookline 

Friedstein,  Estelle Brookline 
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Greene,  Priscilla  Aldrich 

Gregory,  Veronica  Joan 

Hale,  Jean  Gray 

Harrison,  Natalie 

Hayman,  Edith 

Hickey,  Rosemary 

Higgiston,  Avis  Marre  

Jugo,  Phyllis  Marie 

Kirton,  Helen  Eldora  

Lydecker,  Caroline  Gertrude 

MacDonald,  Edith  Cavell  

Morley,  Emily  Marie 

O’Connell,  Rosalie  Alicia  

Peters,  June  Bernice 

Reynolds,  Florence  Elliot 

Salgado,  Sonia  Hilda  

Sawyer,  Mary  Frances 

Schenck,  Priscilla 

Shattuck,  Marquita  

Shepard,  Ruth  Adele  

Sherwin,  Marjory  Brightman  

Smith,  Nancy  Windsor 

Sullivan,  Catherine  Mary 

Thomas,  Janice  Melendy  


Slatersville,  R.  I. 

Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Leominster 

Dorchester 

East  Tawas,  Mich. 

Milford 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Newton  Highlands 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Medford 

Orleans,  Vt. 

West  Roxbury 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Newtonville 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 

West  Newton 

Newton 

Newbury 

New  London,  Conn. 

North  Quincy 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Rockland 

Montpelier,  Vt. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Arute,  Virginia  Dorothy New  Britain,  Conn. 

Barrow,  Elizabeth Newtonville 

Black,  Virginia  Kline Brookline 

Blakemore,  Priscilla  Alden Newton 

Buck,  Priscilla  Newport,  Vt. 

Caldwell,  Jean  Marie Auburndale 

Chandler,  Barbara  West  Newton 

Cocoris,  Helen  J.  Dorchester 

Corliss,  Mary  Elizabeth Pasadena,  Cal. 

Cotter,  Adelaide  Proctor West  Roxbury 

Dansard,  Mariette  Monroe,  Mich. 

Gorton,  Elizabeth  Hale Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Gorton,  Nancy  Newell Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Hale,  Barbara  Leigh Gildersleeve,  Conn. 

Keenan,  Helen  Louise Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Kelsey,  Flora  June Crestwood,  N.  Y. 
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Koehler,  Katharine  Elise New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Lane,  Eloise  Rhodes  Wellesley  Hills 

Leslie,  Shirley  Beatrice Brookline 

Lindh,  Doris  Jane Brookline 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Ann South  Bend,  Ind. 

Molaghan,  Mary  Elizabeth Fitchburg 

Morgan,  Gusta New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Osberg,  Dorothy  Lillian Wellesley 

Paul,  June  Grace Boston 

Perry,  Madeline  Elizabeth Torrington,  Conn. 

Prouty,  Elsinore  Carolyn Newport,  Vt. 

Putnam,  Edith  Elizabeth Manchester,  N.  H. 

Railsback,  Susan  Cooper Newtonville 

Ramsdell,  Frances  Willett Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Shanley,  Mary  Dorothy Brookline 

Smith,  Barbara  Ann West  Newton 

Thomas,  Marion Allston 

Van  Deusen,  Amoret  Alexander Westfield 

Wagner,  Betty  Carolyn Camden,  Me. 

Weedon,  Mary  Rebecca Waban 

Whittier,  Nancy Dover 

Woodward,  Priscilla  Pratt Newtonville 

SUMMARY 

Junior  College 

Senior  Class  127 

Junior  Class  23  9 

Special  34 

Post  Graduate  3 


403 

Senior  High  School 

Sophomore  Class  20 

Freshman  10 

Tenth  Grade  8 

38  441 

Average  age  for  Seniors,  19  years. 

Average  age  for  Juniors,  18  years. 

Average  age  for  Specials,  19  years. 

Average  age  for  High  School,  17  years. 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  BY  STATES 


Massachusetts 

210 

New  York 

50 

Connecticut 

44 

New  Jersey 

28 

Ohio 

17 

Rhode  Island 

13 

Maine 

12 

Pennsylvania 

12 

Vermont 

8 

Michigan 

7 

New  Hampshire 

7 

Illinois 

6 

Indiana 

6 

Hawaii,  T.  H. 

4 

Canada 

3 

California 

2 

Florida 

2 

Virginia 

2 

Colombia,  S.  A. 

1 

Georgia 

1 

Honduras,  C.  A. 

1 

Missouri 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

Puerto  Rico,  W.  I. 

1 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 

Junior  College  Courses 

Secretarial  Science 

105 

Medical  Secretarial 

44 

Stenography 

147 

Typewriting 

178 

Accounting 

13 

Liberal  Arts 

98 

Home  Economics 

46 

Sewing 

62 

Foods 

48 

House  Management 

17 

Merchandising 

76 

Art  Course 

16 

Studio  Practice 

54 

Crafts 

43 
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Academic  Music 


4 


Instrumental 

Vocal 


26 

10 


Expression  Course 
Special  Course 


5 

11 


Senior  High  School  Course 


403 

38 


441 


LASELL  CLUBS 


Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  ’22  (Mrs.  A.  B.),  112  Revere 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  *17  (Mrs.  D.  G.),  1094  Centre 
Street,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Lillian  G.  Bethel,  ’28,  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Celia  W.  Kingsley,  *34,  Lasell  Junior 
College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  Tl  (Mrs.  J.  D.),  26  Aquavia 
Road,  Medford,  Mass. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Helen  B.  Perry,  *24,  40  Alpine  Street,  Malden, 
Mass. 

The  Aroostook  Lasell  Club 

President,  Lois  Perry  Bowles,  ’20  (Mrs.  S.  B.),  High  Street,  Saco, 
Maine. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Hopkins,  T9,  2230  Witherell  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Richards,  T6,  21  Fort  Hill  Street,  Fort  Fair- 
field,  Maine. 

The  Buffalo  Lasell  Club 

President,  Louise  Puckett  Neill,  *23  (Mrs.  J.  C.),  25  Winchester 
Place,  Kenmore,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Elizabeth  McKee  Driscoll,  *31 -’3 2 (Mrs.  James), 
1068  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club 

President,  Cecile  Loomis  Stuebing,  ’22  (Mrs.  Carl  F.),  1627  Norfolk 
Street,  Houston,  Texas. 

Vice-President,  Kathleen  Atkin  Torcom,  ’34  (Mrs.  M.  M.),  6255 
North  Oakley  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Corresponding  Secretary,  Maurine  Moore  Allen,  *19-20  (Mrs.  B.  W.), 
7212  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Julia  Clausen  Bowman,  ’29  (Mrs.  C.  I.),  4261 
North  East  Weidler  Avenue,  Portland  Oregon. 

The  Cleveland  Lasell  Club 

President,  Helen  Hart  Lind,  T8  (Mrs.  R.  A.),  1059  Maplecliffe, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Miller  Henn,  ’04-’05  (Mrs.  A.  E.),  2613 
Wellington  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Marguerite  Vicary,  ’08-T0,  "Highfield,”  R.  D.  2,  Canton, 
Ohio 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Brandow  Trumbull,  ’ll  (Mrs.  H.  N.),  3270 
Ormond  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club 

President,  Julia  C.  Case,  *32,  17  West  Raymond  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Vice-President,  H.  Faye  Wadhams,  ’38,  869  Tower  Avenue,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  Wahlquist  Wolcott,  ’25  (Mrs.  Roger), 
128  Garfield  Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club 

President,  Marion  Harvey  Higgins,  ’15-T6  (Mrs.  Donald),  78  Royal 
Road,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Secretary,  Charlotte  Ryder  Hall,  ’08  (Mrs.  C.  A.),  149  Cedar  St., 
Bangor,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Marguerite  Murray  Bean,  ’24  (Mrs.  C.  C.),  473  Hammond 
Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

The  Indianapolis  Lasell  Club 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  T2  (Mrs. 
R.  K.),  3650  Central  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Miami  Lasell  Club 

President,  Margaret  Trice  Gibbons,  ’14-’15  (Mrs.  J.  S.),  737  Majorca 
Avenue,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

Treasurer,  Lela  Cones  Shaffer,  ’04-’05  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  1412  South 
West  13  th  Street,  Miami,  Florida. 

The  Michigan  Lasell  Club 

President,  M.  Virginia  Webb,  *37,  2229  Glynn  Court,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Vice-President,  M.  Louise  Roberts,  *31,  543  5 West  Fort  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Secretary,  Katherine  Gamble,  ’3 5 -*3 6,  14340  Grandmont  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Treasurer,  Jane  Walton,  *3  5 -’3  7,  244  West  Hilldale  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  Minnesota  Lasell  Club 

President,  Elizabeth  House  McMillan,  ’05 -’06  (Mrs.  Myron),  598 
Lincoln  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Secretary,  Katherine  Wheeler,  *09,  1214  Eleanor  Street,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club 

President,  Mildred  Munson,  ’32,  198  Norton  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Vice-President,  Mary  Bradley,  *36,  Orange  Center  Road,  Orange, 
Conn. 

Secretary,  Louise  Visel,  ’37,  3 58  Yale  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Treasurer,  Helen  Williams,  *37,  814  Edgewood  Avenue,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  New  York  Lasell  Club 

President,  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  ’23  (Mrs.  Florence),  15  Glover 
Place,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Vice-President,  Florence  Fitch  Osborn,  *29  (Mrs.  Lewis),  175  East 
79th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  Schaack,  *31,  12  Knickerbocker  Road, 
Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

The  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club 

President,  Martha  Stone  Adams,  ,91-,93  (Mrs.  F.  J.),  3722  Pacific 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Secretary,  Garnett  Romans  Auracher,  ,03-,04  (Mrs.  C.),  3083 
South  3 2d  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Treasurer,  Grace  Allen  Clarke,  ’95  (Mrs.  H.  T.,  Jr.),  3903  Dewey 
Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Philadelphia  Lasell  Club 

President,  Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan,  ’17  (Mrs.  H.  Mott),  105  West 
5 5 th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  W.  Robson,  ’24,  Stonehurst  Court,  Apt. 
D332,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Lasell  Club 

President,  Corinne  Richter  Devol,  *04  (Mrs.  L.  S.),  1126  Murray 
Hill  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  Miriam  Bell  Bell,  T9  (Mrs.  H.  M.),  Patterson 
Heights,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Lasell  Club 

President,  Lorraine  Lombard,  *31,  Old  Orchard,  Maine. 
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Vice-President,  Marjorie  Lovering  Harris,  *22  (Mrs.  G.  S.),  3 
Lovering  Road,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Gertrude  Hooper,  *32,  Peaks  Island,  Maine. 

Treasurer,  Janet  Kennedy  Chapman,  *30-*32  (Mrs.  C.  D.,  Jr.),  102 
Pitt  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Lasell  Club 

President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Lucile  Lathrop  Haley,  ’03-*05, 
(Mrs.  H.  D.),  2509  North  East  21st  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club 

President,  Georgia  Parrish  Campbell,  *26  (Mrs.  S.  S.),  1028  Kendall 
Drive,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Mary  Morgan  Yarnell,  *31  (Mrs.  H.  P.),  1076 
Roses  Road,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

The  Vermont  Lasell  Club 

President,  Carolyn  Stuart,  J38,  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 

Vice-President,  Ethel  Ramage  Fisk,  T9  (Mrs.  R.  R.),  6 Webster 
Street,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Margaret  Pearl  Ide,  *36  (Mrs.  R.  E.),  Main 
Street,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

The  Washington  Lasell  Club 

President,  Catherine  Worrall  Clarke,  *28  (Mrs.  William  N.),  1705 
Upshur  Street,  North  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary,  Anna  P.  Warner,  *97,  1868  Columbia  Road,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Worcester  County  Lasell  Club 

President,  Dorothy  Quinn,  *27,  Hotel  Massasoit,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Eleanor  Ramsdell,  ’3  5,  15  Algonquin  Road,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  *35  (Mrs.  E.  A.), 
15  Oak  Street,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Sylvia  Browning,  ,31-,32,  90  Richmond 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Eleanor  Smith,  *26-  27,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Life  Secretaries 

1873.  *Ella  Richardson  Cushing  (Mrs.  C.  D.) 

1882.  * Jessie  Joy  MacMillan 

1883.  *Lillian  M.  Packard 

1889.  *Grace  C.  Huntington 

1896.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce  (Mrs.  A.  D.) 

1 0 Dexter  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 


•Deceased 
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1897.  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson  (Mrs.  F.  F.) 

21  Waterston  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 

1905.  Miriam  Nelson  Flanders  (Mrs.  S.  R.) 

Derby  Line,  Vermont 

1906.  Edith  Anthony  Carlow  (Mrs.  Harry) 

60  Church  Green,  Taunton,  Mass. 

1908.  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  (Mrs.  H.  D.) 

223  Main  Street,  Sanford,  Maine 

1910.  Olive  Bates  Dumas  (Mrs.  G.  C.) 

Box  216,  Hanover,  Mass. 

1911.  Kathleen  M.  Knight 

141  Moraine  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

1912.  Clara  Parker  Colby  (Mrs.  J.  T.) 

50  Tanglewylde  Avenue,  Bronxville,  New  York 

1913.  Mary  Fenno  Stirn  (Mrs.  A.  L.) 

5 6 Howard  Avenue,  Grymes  Hill,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1915.  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  (Mrs.  H.  B.) 

Lincoln  Street,  Manchester,  Mass. 

1916.  Mabel  Straker  Kimball  (Mrs.  R.  M.) 

79  Carpenter  Street,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

1917.  Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan  (Mrs.  H.  Mott) 

105  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City 

1918.  Barbara  McLellan  McCormick  (Mrs.  R.  W.) 

9 Chamblet  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1919.  Mercie  V.  Nichols 

Ripley  Road,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

1920.  Eleanor  Thompson  Cline  (Mrs.  S.  S.) 

Amenia,  New  York 

1921.  Doris  Bissett  Bryant  (Mrs.  R.  F.) 

24  Willow  Street,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

1922.  Carolyn  Badger  Seybolt  (Mrs.  J.  E.) 

70  Highland  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Assistant , Marjorie  Lovering  Harris  (Mrs.  G.  S.) 

3 Lovering  Road,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

1923.  C.  Louise  Puckett  Neill  (Mrs.  J.  C.) 

25  Winchester  Place,  Kenmore,  New  York 
Assistant , Adrienne  E.  Smith 

19  Owatonna  Street,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1924.  Edith  Clendenin  Stahl  (Mrs.  Edw.  C.  M.) 

Rehoboth  House,  Chappaqua,  New  York 
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1925.  Martha  Fish  Holmes  (Mrs.  Edgar) 

1 5 Graydale  Circle,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1926.  Doris  Schumaker  Walthers  (Mrs.  N.  F.) 

115  Howard  Avenue,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

1927.  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen  (Mrs.  David) 

540  Pleasant  Street,  Canton,  Mass. 

1928.  Lillian  G.  Bethel 

Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1929.  Phyllis  Beck  Van  De  Mark  (Mrs.  Allan) 

28  Maple  Street,  Lockport,  New  York 

1930.  Helen  Roberts  Holt  (Mrs.  Reginald) 

Bridge  Street,  Manchester,  Mass. 

1931.  Karin  I.  Eliasson 

Black  Estate,  Ellsworth,  Maine 

1932.  Katharine  Hartman 

561  Park  Avenue  West,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

1933.  Ruth  H.  Stafford 

47  Nisbet  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1934.  Roberta  Davis  Massey  (Mrs.  R.  A.) 

16  Cunningham  Avenue,  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
193  5.  Barbara  King  Haskins  (Mrs.  E.  D.) 

1 5 3 8 A Wilhemena  Rise,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

1936.  Carolyn  E.  Young 

290  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1937.  Louise  H.  Tardivel 

59  Maple  Street,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

1938.  Virginia  Wilhelm 

900  Ridge  Road,  Hamden,  Conn. 
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